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** God's Angels keep the eternal round 

Of praise on high, and never tire ; 

His Lambs are in His Temple found 

Early, with all their heart's desire. 

They boast not to be free. 

They grudge not to their Lord meek ear and bended knee. " 

Lyra Innocentiutn. 

" And in soft Childhood's heart will virtue spring 
Unheeded, there to drink celestial air, 
And all the thoughts to her obedience bring, 
Nourished day after day with dews of prayer." 

The Baptistery, 
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CHAPTER L 

•*^ Wherefore those dim looks of thine. 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ? 
Hast thou heard the butterflies, 
What they say betwixt their wings? 

Or in stillest evenings 
With what voice the violet woos 
To his heart the silver dews ? 
What aileth thee ? whom waitest thou 
W^ith thy softened, shadow'd brow. 
And those dewlit eyes of thine. 
Thou faint srailer, Adeline?" 

Tennyson. 

pT was a thorough April day. Mountains of black 
and white cloud sailed threateningly overhead ; 
but beyond, the deep blue sky was without a 
stain, and low on the horizon hung the last faint 
traces of a rainbow. 

Trees and grass were a vivid green, and the 
brilliant sunshine transformed into diamonds the 
million raindrops that sparkled on every leaf, 
telling of the drenching showers that had been falling at intervals 
all the day; whilst the birds poured forth a perfect chorus of sweet 
sounds. There was the monotonous call of the cuckoo, the carol 
of the lark soimding fainter and fainter as he soared high into 
the blue air ; the clear warble of the blackbird, and now and then 
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2 ASHLEY PRIORS. 

from the dark thickets of the park came the distant coo of the 
wood-pigeon. The rooks, too, cawed noisily as they flew busily 
about in the tall old elms by the mere, and on the rippling water 
glided a snowy fleet of swans, occasionally curving their stately 
necks to snap up some unwary little fish that came in their way : 
whilst, at its moorings under a gnarled weeping willow that bent 
low into the water, lay a little boat, looking so new and fresh, that 
it seemed a pity it should be left there exposed to the heavy 
showers, instead of being sheltered in the boat-house. 

At some little distance from the mere rose the dark red sand- 
stone walls of a picturesque mansion partially covered with ivy, 
full of gables, turrets, and stacks of twisted chimneys ; and at one 
end adorned by a little Gothic Chapel, whose slender spire, crowned 
by a glittering cross, stood out distinctly in the evening sunlight. 
Two of the broad, mullioned windows at the comer of the terrace 
were wide open, letting in the fresh spring air into a large 'but 
rather low room, which at first looked rather incongruous with 
dark, grim-looking family portraits on the walls, and modem toys 
thrown about the floor. But a second glance showed that it was 
only used now as a play-room, no doubt a very welcome resort on 
a rainy day especially, as there was plenty of space for running 
about, and amusements to suit every taste, — a piano and well- 
filled bookcase, a bagatelle board, a set of croquet in an upright 
stand, battledore and shuttlecock, balls of every size and colour, 
and even a rocking-horse, which was now supposed to be in the 
stable, whilst its master, a delicate little boy about four years old, 
sat on the hearthrug playing with a large Noah's Ark. The only 
other occupant of the room was a slender child of eleven, dressed 
simply in black ; who was standing with one knee bent on the low 
window-seat, gazing out into the far horizon with her dreamy, deep 
blue eyes, which looked as if they could see into the rainbow or 
even beyond, so far away. And a very lovely expression they 
gave to the fair young face with its delicate features, shaded -by 
the light brown hair that fell in loose waves on to her shoulders. 

She stood absorbed in childish reverie, her gaze never wavering 
from the one bright spot on which it was fixed : not even when 
the door was burst open with no gentle touch, and a quick voice 
cried — 

" Now, Cecile, come and finish the game ! " 

The speaker was a girl about two years older, taller, but not 
nearly so pretty as the little dreamer, though enough .like her to 
leave no doubt as to their relationship. Her hair, gathered up 
into plaits behind, was of the same waving nut-brown ; her features 
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the same style though more irregular, and her eyes blue, but per- 
fectly different; with a keen, noticing glance that seemed to 
betoken a spirit of ridicule. 

She went to the bagatelle board which stood open, with the red 
and white balls thrown about on it and the cue evidently just laid 
down, and exclaimed— 

"Who has been moving my marker? Cecile, you've been 
cheating ! " 

" I have not," replied the child, slowly rousing herself from her 
reverie. 

" Well, some one has. I was long before you when I went out. 
Has Clement been here ? " 

" No, but I have played since and got past you." 

« You could hardly have done that in one turn," said Harriette, 
incredulously; **you were twenty behind." 

'< Well, why shouldn't I get twenty in one tmn as well as you ?" 
asked Cecile, provoked. " I did, whether you believe it or not ! " 

*' Because you don't play as well as I do," replied her sister, dis- 
regarding the latter part of the sentence ; " but it does not matter, 
I'll soon catch you up." 

" I am not going to play any more," said Cecile, returning to 
the window; "if you think I cheat, there is no fun in it." 

Harriette, however, collected the balls; but finding her turn 
unsuccessful, she, too, soon gave up. 

" I say, Ceci," she began presently, " do you know who the 
choristers have chosen for their May Queen ? " 

" Yes : Rosie Elwood, haven't they? At least, I thought so." 

" So did I, but Grannie says it is not decided. And I thought 
perhaps you might know, as you are in all Laurence's secrets." 

" I^urence's secrets ! " repeated Cecile, with the slightest draw 
up of her little head. "Laurie has no secrets. It is not 

ladylike!" , . . ,. 

•* But as Laurence is not a lady, and perhaps not a gentleman 
either, that would make no difference to him. And I am sure he 
must have secrets, or he wouldn't always. have so much to talk to 

you about." . « . . . 

" Oh, Harry 1" exclaimed Cecile, quite flushing with indignation ; 
" I am sure Laurence is ^uite a gentleman ! " 

" Yes, of course he is now. But we don't know what he might 
have been if father had not taken care of him. He is only one of 
the choristers, and they are charity boys." 

Cecile paused a moment to find an answer to this argument, and 
then said triumphantly, " So is Clement a chorister ! " 

B 2 
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4 ' ASHLEY PRIORS. 

" That is very different," replied Harriette, bent upon teasing. 
" He is only one because he chooses, and of course everyone 
knows that Lord De Walden's son is a gentleman. He is the 
chief of the choristers." 

"No, indeed, Laurence is! Father and Mr. Wroth and 
Mr. Hartley all call him the leader. It is only you who call 
Clement so." 

" Well, of course Laurence has the best voice and leads the 
singing. But for all that, Clement is the chief of the choristers ; 
he is above all the rest." 

" But," persisted Cecile, " Laurie must be a gentleman, or 
father would not let him learn with Clement. If he had been 
like the other boys, he would have gone to the school and learnt 
of Mr. Denton, as they do." 

" Yes, I know he is different from the other boys, or he would 
not be allowed to play with us as he is ; but still he is not like we 
are. And I wonder, Cecile, at your being so fond of him. He 
has such a'dreadful temper." 

" Only when he is teased," replied his little chamiMon. " He is 
never cross with me." 

" No, I daresay not, because you always let him have his own 
way. But he does fly into such awful passions sometimes ; I declare 
he quite frightens me ! He and Clem are gone down to the Gore 
this afternoon. I wonder if they hav£ caught anything." 

"Here they come," said Cecile, leaning further out of the 
window as the two boys advanced rapidly across the park, from 
the direction of *he mere. 

The taller one, a dark boy of fourteen, looked up and playfully 
raised his hat to Cecile with a smile that .flashed like a sunbeam 
from his grave, lustrous eyes ; but he had seen them before that 
day, and hurried on without speaking, whilst his companion ran 
up the terrace steps to leave his fishing-tackle in the play-room. 

*' Where is Laurence going ? " was the first question that greeted 
him. 

" To Chapel ; it is almost five o'clock. There is the bell ! But, 
I say, Cecile, who do you think is to be May Queen ? " 

** I don't know. I thought Rosie Elwood, but Harry says 
not." 

" Shows how much Harry knows about it," answered Clement, 
with a merry look. But in spite of their entreaties to tell them 
more, he rushed off, saying he had to wash his hands and could 
not spare a moment. 

Harriet te went up to her little brother, inquiring with more 
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gentleness than usual in her tone, whether Arthur was ready to 
go to Chapel. 

** My animals are going," said the child, proudly displaying the 
long procession of elephants, horses, lions, and cocks, which he 
had been carefully arranging two and two. 

" Are they ? that is very good of them ; and now you will 
follow their example and come too, won't you ?" 

But Arthur said, " Me not come this time, me stay and play." 

**0h, Artie," said Cecile, with childish seriousness, "you 
shouldn't stay away from church to play ; you have so much time 
for that all day long. Won't you come to hear the pretty singing, 
and see the boys all dressed in white ?" 

" Are you going ? " asked the httle boy, looking up wonderingly. 

" Yes, we are all going but wicked little Arthur," said Harriette, 
merrily. " Come along. 111 carr}' you off, and we will get there 
before the camels — won't that be fun ! " And lifting him from 
the ground, for the poor child was a helpless cripple, she took 
him upstairs, talking all the way, until relieved by one of the 
nurses. 

On the way they met their German governess — quite a young 
lady, whose broad-brimmed hat and short skirts, innocent of all 
attempt at fashion, had, when she first came, given much food for 
Harriette's love of quizzing ; but now she was too much accustomed 
to it to take any notice. 

The Fraulein informed them in English that she came now to 
tell them to make ready for church ; and when they came down, 
they found her with their elder governess. Miss Selwyn, waiting in 
the ante-hall that connected the house with the private Chapel. In 
a few minutes Lady De Walden joined thera — a kind-looking old 
lady, with waving grey hair ; and then the folding-doors were 
opened, and they all passed through, followed by a footman carry- 
ing the little cripple, whose place was always on a cushion beside 
his grandmother. 

They sat quite at the back, the four seats on either side the 
nave beyond the cross-aisle being appropriated to the use of the 
inmates of Ashley Priors, for the sake of- the perfect view they 
commanded of the beautiful little Chapel — its slender marble 
pillars ; the graceful arch of its high roof, which in the chancel 
was blue and gilded ; and the richly-worked banners that drooped 
from the walls. A rood-screen, so light as scarcely to intercept the 
view, divided the nave from the chancel, which was a perfect blaze 
of tasteful gorgeousness 5 above, the rich crimson and blue tints 
of the east window ; below, the dark, handsome tapestry hangings, 
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in the centre of which a three-arched altar-piece of illuminated 
fresco gleamed like subdued gold. The altar was vested in its 
Easter covering of costly white texture, richly embroidered with 
gold and scarlet and blue ; and on the super-altar everything was 
gold : the jewelled cross in the centre, the candlesticks bearing 
tall white tapers, and the two vases full of rare hothouse flowers 
— all of the purest white, in honour of the high festive season. ' 

On either side were the choir seats, made of carved oak to 
correspond with those in the body of the church ; and throughout 
everything was arranged with the same reverent care, for it had 
been planned entirely by Lord De Walden himself, whose darling 
project it had been in youth, and his chief interest in manhood. 
He "had built it for the convenience of his own household and 
tenants, and those of his neighbours who lived at an equal 
distance frorti the parish church. But the pains bestowed upon 
it had been so successful that it had gained quite a renown in the 
whole county ; and often on high festivals, crowds came from far 
and near to hear the exquisite singing for which it was famed. 
But even now, at the daily evensong, there was a very fair con- 
gregation ; and amongst them, on the side set apart for men, one 
whose place was never vacant : a gentleman somewhat below the 
middle height, and slightly built, but too refined and courtier- 
like to be any other than the noble owner himself, Viscount De 
Walden. 

The Chapel bell rang on its summons until the clock struck five, 
when the last sound was taken up by the sweet notes of the organ ; 
and the congregation rose with one accord as the white-robed 
train of choristers, wearing rich blue cassocks under their sur- 
plices, came out from the vestry. There were ten boys, headed by 
the two whom we have already seen : Clement Ashley, a pretty, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed boy of fourteen ; and his friend Laurence, 
who was as great a contrast to him in colour as in the expression 
of his face, which was strikingly grave. There was something 
foreign-looking in his dark, pale complexion, and in the abundant 
dark hair, marked eyebrows, and long black lashes, that gave a 
look of firmness rarely to be met with in so young a face ; but its 
chief beauty lay in the eyes, which were unmistakably Italian — 
so large, and dark, and soft, with a wonderful deptli of earnest- 
ness in them, and now and then a fiery flash that told of Southern 
fervour as well as of Southern passion. 

They all took their places quietly, and behaved throughout the 
service with gravity and attention ; as indeed everyone did at 
Ashley Chapel, for the reverence with which the prayers were 
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conducted, and the costliness of the building itself, were all marks 
of honour and respect to. some Invisible Presence, which made it 
impossible to forget in Whose worship they were engaged. And 
as far as was possible, the service had been made worthy of that 
high worship. The singing was perfect, so strong and yet so 
sweet, without a tone of harshness in it ; and when every knee 
was bent in prayer, the chanted responses rose and fell like 
angels' music on the hushed air, with no accompaniment save the 
warbling chorus of birds on the trees outside. 

Little Cecile listened entranced. They were the sounds she 
loved best to hear ; and of all the many pleasures of her happy 
young life, none were so highly prized as this, which gratified 
more fully than any other her childish yearnings after 3ie high 
and the beautiful. She knelt reverently, as she had been taught, 
with her book open in her hand ; but, childlike, her eyes wan- 
dered, not to the congregation — they had no interest for her — ^but 
beyond, into the most holy place, either raised dreamily to the 
figure of the Ascension in the east window, or watching the move- 
ments of the chorister boys, in whom she took a great interest, 
both for the sake of their office and their leader, whose clear rich 
voice was heard above all the others in each thrilling " Amen." 
Presently they rose to sing an evening hymn of praise, and on the 
group of snowy surplices fell the many-hued shadow of the west 
window, through which the sunlight was streaming slantingly : a 
striking illustration of the words of the hymn — 

** As now the sun*s declining rays 
At eventide descend, 
So life's brief day is sinking down 
To its appointed end." 

When the congregation dispersed, the showery day had turned 
into a lovely evening, and all nature seemed to be rejoicing in 
the brilliance and freshness ; but, even without the help of the 
dark bank of cloud on the horizon, it was plain that the bright- 
ness was too intense to last, and was therefore no harbinger of 
settled fair weather. 

The Ashleys had been tempted out on to the terrace, and 
were still lingering there enjoying the sights and sounds around 
them, when Clement came rushing up the steps, calling " Father, 
father ! you are wanted.'* 

** I am ? " said Lord De Walden, pausing in his conversation 
with his mother. ** What is it, my boy ? Who wants me ?" 
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" We do ! I mean the boys, — and will you please come down 
and speak to them; they want to ask you something?" 

" I wonder what it is/' said Harriette, watching them as they 
moved away to join the group of boys who crowded eagerly for- 
ward ; " I daresay only wanting leave to fish in the Gore to-morrow, 
or something like that." But the request was evidently something 
more unusual, for when Lord De Walden came back an amused 
»mile was playing round bis lips. 

"Where is Cecile?" he asked, looking round. "Here, 
darling ! " And as she came running up, he placed her before 
him and laid his hands fondly on her shoulders. 

Immediately a voll«y of questions assailed him, but his only 
answer was a quiet smile as he waited the arrival of the choristers, 
who, led by Clement, were coming towards them, full of lively 
chatter and frolicsome gestures. They looked very nice, all 
dressed alike in grey suits, with red ribbons round their hats ; 
especially when they clustered in a group on the terrace steps-, 
whilst Laurence only came forward, and, bowing low to Cecile, 
thus addressed her : — 

"Signorina Cecile, I come in all humility to make known to* 
you our petition, that you would do us the great honour of leading 
our festivities next Tuesday week, by being our Queen of the May, 
It is the choristers* duty to choose their own Sovereign, and we 
all agree that no other is so fitted for the high position, or would 
fill it with so much grace as your Highness ! You will not say 
* No,' Ceci ? " he added in a lower tone, as the child, after the 
first look of puzzled bewilderment, flushed deeply, as if uncer- 
tain whether to be alarmed or pleased at the overwhelming 
compliment. 

** Tell me what to say, Father," she whispered, looking up shyly^ 
and nestling closer to him. And Lord De Walden bent to 
prompt her low, answering speech. 

" I feel very much the honour you have done me, in wishing 
me to be your May Queen. An honour of which I fear I am 

unworthy, but " and here, unable to catch his words, and 

becoming quite nervous at finding herself the object of all eyes, 
she ended abruptly with an outstretched hand and the simple 
words, " Thank you very much, Laurence." 

The boy directly, with all his nation's chivalry and Southern 
grace, bent one knee and kissed the offered hand ; an act which 
was received with great applause. Harriette suggested that all 
the others should come too and pay homage to their Queen, 
but Cecile drew in her hand hurriedly, and in another moment 
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Laurence was up and amongst them, shouting, " Three cheers for 
Queen Cecile, the Queen of the May ! Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! " 

" Hurrah ! " responded all his companions heartily, with all the 
combined power of their youthful lungs ; and the ten straw hats 
went flying up into the air at each repetition of the joyous shout, 
which was very often, for three more and three more were called 
for, until even their willing breath was exhausted. 

" Well done ! '* laughed Lord De Walden ; " there can be no 
doubt of your loyalty after this, — eh. Queen Cecile ? I congratulate 
you on having such faithful subjects. But they must be tired and 
hungry after so much exertion, so we won't keep them longer from 
their tea. Good-night to you, boysv" 

" Good-night, my lord : " and respectfully touching their hats, 
they ran off merrily schoolwards ; all except Laurence, Y^ho was 
detained by Lady De Walden*s playful compliments on his pretty 
little speech. 

" I am very glad you have chosen Cecile," remarked Haniette ; 
" it will be ^uch fun. But I never thought of any but a poor girl 
being Queen, as usual. You did at first intend to have Rosie 
Elwood, didn't you, Laurence ? " 

*' No, never. I knew all along she would not do." 

" But, Laurie," said Cecile, " we all expected she would be 
chosen, and if she thought so too perhaps it will disappoint her, 
and I should not like to seem unkind. Do you think she did ? " 

**^It does not matter what she expected," replied Laurence, 
carelessly; "we never said we were going to choose her, so she 
had no business to expect anything." 

But Cecile continued with an anxious glance at her grand- 
mother — 

*• Because, if it would be right, I don't think I should mind 
very much giving it up. Ought I, Grannie ? " 

** Give it up ! " exclaimed Laurence : " what an idea, Cecile ! 
You couldn't if you wished it ever so much. We chose you quite 
of our own free will, and you have promised ; so there is no chance 
of drawing back, please ! ' You must be as true to your subjects 
as they are to you. Oughtn't she, Lady De Walden ?" 

" Certainly, you must keep your promise," replied the old lady, 
smiling at the child's evident relief " And remember, Cecile, that 
now you are in such a high position you must try to be very good, 
and set a shining example for your subjects to follow. No more 
badly-written exercises, you know, and dreaming when you ought 
to be learning, dear ! " 

Cecile looked rather abashed, but soon forgot the slight reproof 
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when her sister began talking about the dresses and plans for 
May-day, and the part she could take in it 

"I suppose I am not too big to be one of the Maids of 
Honour? " she asked anxiously. 

" Oh, no ; you must be one and Rosie Elwood another," cried 
Cecile, anxiou.s to make up for her little rivaFs possible dis- 
appointment 

" And Clement and I will be your chief knights, and will crown 
you," said Laurence, seizing her hand to draw her away to 
another part of the terrace, where they could talk over their 
plans undisturbed by the flying balls which had begun to pass^' 
between Clement and his sister. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** His eyebrow dark, and eye of fire, 
Show d spirit proud, and prompt to ire. " 

Marmion. 

iJANY years before the opening of our story, when 
the chapel at Ashley Priors was being built, 
Lord DeWaiden had spent several months on the 
Continent, travelling about from place to place, 
collecting works of art for its completion : and 
his young wife accompanied him, leaving her 
three little children at home under the tender 
care of their grandmother. They had accom- 
plished their object, and were hastening homewards, when a most 
unlooked-for adventure detained them. A violent storm came on, 
obliging them to take shelter in a wayside inn in one of the most 
remote villages in the Northern Apennines ; an event which at first 
seemed to them a most unfortunate mischance, but in which they 
soon recognized the guiding hand of an All-wise Providence, Who 
sees all things that happen on the face of the earth, and mercifully 
sends help in distress to those who are most in need. 

They had not been in the house many minutes, before the land- 
lady related to them, with all the volubility of her tribe and many 
expressions of pity, a melancholy history that had just happened 
under her own roof. Scarcely a week before, a young Signor and 
his wife, with one little boy, had arrived there, evidently for the 
sake of the quietness and the lovely scenery around, for they had 
spent all their time wandering about together, exploring the valleys 
and mountain passes. But one morning he had strolled out alone, 
and from that fatal wandering never returned alive. Hours passed 
away and night came on, but still no signs of his return ; and the 
next day his lifeless body was found at the foot of a steep pre- 
cipice, fearfully mangled by the terrible fall. 

The agony of the shock had been too much for the young 
Signora. She was completely prostrated by it both in body and 
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mind ; and ever since had been suffering from severe brain fever, 
from which, the doctor said, it was impossible she should recover. 
And in that case, continued the landlady, what was to become of 
the poor child jshe could not tell ; as they were perfect strangers 
there, and nothing was known of them, not even their name : for 
the Signora had not once awoke to consciousness ; and nothing 
could be made out in her incoherent ravings, but a constant, 
yearning cry for " Lorenzo." 

Lady Cecile De Walden was very much touched, and directly 
went to the small, stifling room where the patient lay, tossing 
about in the delirium of burning fever ; but instinctively keeping 
tight hold of her child, who sat perfectly still, curled up on the 
bed beside her : a little boy, apparently about four years of age, 
but with a look of subdued sadness in his face that almost belied 
such tender years. He looked up ^as the stranger entered, and for 
some moments gazed earnestly at her with his grave, dark eyes. 
But when Lady De Walden, shocked at the danger of his position, 
stooped to kiss him and tried to lift him gently from the bed, he 
resisted with a low cry, and throwing his arms round his mother's 
neck, pressed his lips passionately upon her burning cheek. 
Nothing but force could have removed him, and Lady Cecile's 
motherly heart was too tender to persist in adding the pain of 
separation to the already overcharged little heart : so she contented 
herself with doing all in her power to improve their accommoda- 
tion, leaving no comfort unprovided that the place could afford. 
A fresh bed was made up in a more airy room, to which the 
Signora was removed, and almost directly the change of atmo- 
sphere had the desired effect. The cool air lessened the fever and 
soothed her restlessness > and there, throughout that night and the 
whole of the following day, Lady De Walden watched beside the 
sick bed with all a sister's care ; her light step and gentle touch 
contrasting forcibly with the kindly but rough movements of 
the former nurse. 

But still there was no return of consciousness, nothing beyond 
an occasional gleam of loving recognition of her child's presence, 
which passed away in an instant, until the evening of the second 
day, when a restless sleep was followed by a conscious awaken- 
ing ; and for the fkst time, her dark eyes, in all the beauty of their 
full expression, rested upon her benefactress. 

Lady De Walden bent over her, asking gently if she were thirsty, 
or what she could do for her, and the Signora answered feebly, 
at intervals, in her sweet Italian tongue — 

" I know not who you are — God knows — and He will reward 
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you." Then, after a pause to recover her strength, "I am dying — 
going to join my husband. But, ah!" and a thrill of agony 
passed over her features, " would that my child might come too ! 
What will become of him — my darling — Lorenzo's boy ! " 

" Do not grieve for him," said Lady Cecile, eagerly ; " I will 
take care of him. We have already learnt to love him, and will 
certainly keep him with us until we can restore him safely to his 
relatives. Are you comforted ? That is my solemn promise." 

" Ah, bless you — bless you a thousand times for your goodness I 
The great God alone can reward youl" And as the child, in 
answer to her longing look, threw himself passionately upon her, 
she raised her feeble arms round him and clasped him in one last, 
long, fervent embrace. 

" But tdl me," exclaimed Lady Cecile, hurriedly bending over 
her, as she suddenly remembered how little they knew of the 
strangeFS — " tell me how and where to find your relatives ? What 
isyouraiame?" 

But there was no answer. In the last effort of its mother's 
love, the troubled spirit had passed away to its eternal rest. 

Now it was really necessary to remove the child, much as he 
resisted it, and for hours Lady De Walden held him tenderly on 
her knee, resting the weary little head on her shoulder and wonder- 
ing much at his unnatural stillness. But when he, was taken to 
look once more upon his mother's lifeless body before it was con- 
signed 'to the grave, then all the wild passion of grief burst forth, 
and bitterly he cried for a return of that voice and touch which 
were lost to him for ever in this world. It was hard to comfort 
him, but they did their best > and when, quite exhausted, he fell 
into his former -stillness, Lady Cecile talked to him in simple 
words 'Of the glory and happiness of that heaven to which his 
parents had gone, and where he too might go if he lived a holy 
life ; and there he would see them again, and live with God and 
His holy angels for ever. 

Many weeks they stayed, using every means in their power to 
find out to whom the orphan belonged ; but their efforts were 
unsuccessful. All the information to be gained from the landlady 
was, that the travellers had arrived very quietly, unattended, and 
with scarcely Miy luggage ; though she could not help fancying 
that their rank was higher than their dress seemed to betoken, 
because the Signer was such a fine, noble-looking yoimg man, and 
his bearing quite like an officer. But this threw no light on .the 
most important question, the name ; and in the hope of finding 
some clue to that from papers or books, their things were .care- 
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fully searched, but to no avail Nothing was found beyond the 
simple changes of raiment, except a locket containing a wave of 
dark hair, and a Roman missal with the words "Di Lorenzo" on 
the flyleaf And even when the child was asked his name, his 
only answer was '* Lorenzo." He seemed to have no knowledge 
of any other ; and his recollections of home were very general : 
piazzas, and streets, and flowers, and rooms, but nothing that 
pointed distinctly to any place. So at last the search was given 
up as hopeless, and Lord and Lady De Walden returned to 
England, taking with them their little heaven-sent charge, who 
soon attached himself to them, and quite won their hearts by 
his earnest, loving ways. 

They reached home just in time for the opening of the private 
Chapel ; and the first of the Church's ordinances celebrated in it 
was the baptism of the stranger child, which was considered quite 
necessary : for although he had most likely been already baptized 
in the Roman Church, there was no positive proof of it, and on 
such an important question no doubt could be allowed. Lord and 
Lady De Walden and the chaplain were his sponsors, and in the 
presence of the white-robed band of choristers who surrounded 
the font, the sign of the Cross was marked on his childish brow, 
and he was received into the Anglo-Catholic Church by the 
English name of " Laurence Ashley." 

The little Ashleys, of course, were delighted with their new 
playfellow, whom they thought a wonderful curiosity, because 
he looked so dark, and spoke in such a strange language. But 
they soon made friends ; and at the very first meeting, the elders 
noticed with amusement his long, steadfast gaze at die tiny one- 
year-old Cecile, ending in a loving kiss, which seemed to say that 
he had made up his mind to be fond of her. And from that 
intention he never wavered, but remained her devoted knight 
ever after : protecting her in all dangerous adventures, and shield- 
ing her from disgrace or discomfort as much as he was able. 

But although he was their constant companion, he did not live 
at Ashley Priors. Lord De Walden's intention had been to bring 
him up rather as 2.protkgi than a son ; therefore some difference 
must be made between him and his own eldest son, who was 
almost the same age ; and after much thought a plan was arranged 
that would have the desired end, and yet keep him close at hand 
under their own watchful care. He already showed a love for 
music, and a remarkable correctness of ear that promised much 
future talent ; so it was decided that he should be trained as a 
chorister, though with a superior education to the other eight little 
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boys who formed the choristers' school ; they having been chosen 
from all parts of the country for the sake of their voices, which 
gained for them a pleasant home and free education in the pretty 
gabled schoolhouse that Lord De Walden had built for them in 
one of the open glades of the park. 

The chaplain, too, lived under the same roof, but the work of 
the school was divided between, the master and the organist ; 
whilst the organist's mother acted as matron over all. And it was 
to her care Uiat the little orphan was consigned, in order that he 
might become accustomed at once to his new home. 

It was some time before he became reconciled to the change. 
He could not bear even such a nominal parting from the gentle 
Lady Cecile, who had taken quite the place of a second mother 
in his heart But one great attraction at the school was the 
organ, which he would sit and listen to sometimes for hours 
together : an,d gradually, the kindness that all lavished upon him 
made him forget to be unhappy. The choristers, especially, made 
him a great pet ; but he was not much with them, his chief com- 
panions being those of his own age at the Priors. And thus 
time passed on, until he was old enough to enter the choir, and 
begin, with Clement, a higher course of study under the chaplain, 
instead of, as hitherto, under the governess and Lady. Cecile De 
Walden, who had done her best to keep up in the little Italian's 
mind some remembrance of his sweet native tongue. 

Three years after, she died, and her loss caused as much 
sorrow to him as to her own children. But it made no difiference 
in his life, for everything was left as she would have liked to see it 
Laurence still continued to spend every morning in study at the 
Priors, and often the play-hours too, unless Clement was busy ;. 
and then he would sit poring over his books, or wandering about 
the park in happy solitude, or sometimes walking with Mr. Wroth 
until it was time for the daily practice in singing, which was one 
of the few studies he shared in common with the other choristers. 
And this brings us back to the children where we left them, full of 
the exciting prospect of the May-day, which Lord De Walden, as 
a lover of ancient customs, made a point of keeping in true old 
English style. 

A few days before it, a party of visitors arrived at Ashley Priors, 
and amongst them the litde Ashleys' cousin. Lord Ralph Paget 
— z, boy about Clement's age, but in his own opinion infinitely 
superior, because he was an Eton schoolboy. The children did 
not care for him much, he was so selfish and conceited, though 
they generally kept on pretty good terms with him ; but he and 
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Laurence were always at open feud. They disliked each other 
intensely, and, boy-like, were not too polite to show it. 

The day after Lord Ralph's arrival there ' happened to be a 
special choir-practice for the May-day service, so he was left to 
amuse himself with the girls, and spent the time in the play-room 
having a game of battledore with Haniette ; whilst Cecile tried 
in vain to string her bow, uttering many impatient longings for 
Laurence to come in. At last her wish was gratified, but no 
sooner had he answered her eager call and taken the bow into his 
hand to mend, than Ralph, too, left his game and came towards 
them. 

" I am going to do that,'' he said, rudely i *' Cecile asked me to 
do it for her. Didn't you ? " 

** Yes, I asked you a great many times, but ycu wcuicn't do it." 

"Oh, that was because I was busy just then. You know I 
would ^o anything for you, Cecile." And without noticing 
Harriette's teasing remark, " How wonderfully obliging we are I " 
he went on : " Of course I would do anything for my Queen." 

"Sheris not yaur Queen 1" flashed out Laurence. 

" My Queen as much as yours, if I choose to make her so," 
retorted Ralph. " A man may swear alle^ance to any Queen he 
chooses." 

^* The choristers are my real subjects," mediated Cecile ; ** but if 
' a foreign prince wishes to come and join the court, I suppose he 
may, Laurie, mayn't he ? " 

"Of course he may," interrupted her cousin, "if you choose. 
It is the Queen's duty to decide those things. But, if you please, 
I am ^ired of waiting for that bow. I would be much obliged if 
you would give it me." 

" And if I won't give it you ? " inquired Laureace quietly. 

" Then I will take it. I have more right to do anything in this 
house -than you, for I am a relation, and you are <Mily " 

"Only what?" exclaimed the boy, with flashing eyes. 

"Oh, nothing," said Ralph, with provoking coolness ; " I don't 
wish to call names." 

" You had better not" And Laurence returned to his work, bull 
in such a state of suppressed anger that, without meaning it, he 
used too much violence, and the string snapped. 

" There I I knew he couldn't do it," sneered Ralph ; " you had 
much better have given it to me, Ceci." But the child was still 
thinking of the former subject, and as^ed — 

"If yoit d(HSome as a fcffagn prince, Ralph, what country will you 
come from.? You must have some land of your own, you know.". 
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" From the Scilly Isles, I should think," said Laurence, con- 
temptuously ; a remark which was received with a burst of laughter 
from Clement and Harriette, that made it doubly irritating to 
their cousin's self-love. 

" I don't see anything so very funny in that," he said, angrily ; 
" at all events, it is better than coming from a land of sneaking, 
cowardly assassins." 

In an instant Laurence had sprung upon him, and grasped him 
tightly by the collar. 

"Do you mean Italy by that?" he demanded, heedless of his 
captive's violent struggles to get free. 

" Yes, I do ; and I will say it again. It is a land of cowardly, 
treacherous, sneaiking assassins ! Let me go, or it will be the 
worse for you. Hands off, I say !" 

" Not until you have been down on your knees to beg pardon 
for insulting my country !" and before the frightened eyes of the 
girls, but rather to Clement's amusement, the two boys struggled 
fiercely together, until Laurence's greater agility gained the 
mastery; and, after forcing Ralph down into a kneeling position, 
he directly let him go. 

The young Etonian rose from his defeat red with passion. 
" How dare you 1" he cried ; then, suddenly collecting himself 
to his usual state of disagreeable <joolness, he turned to his 
cousins, adding, "I wonder my uncle allows you to associate 
with such a person — z. low fellow, from no one knows where, and 
belonging to no one." 

"Shut up, Ralph!" exclaimed Clement, shocked at his rude- 
ness, and anxious to prevent the storm that he saw rising. But it 
was too late. Laurence's violent temper was now fairly roused. 
His eyes literally burned with angry fire, and his whole face 
darkened with passion, and taking up the thing nearest to him, 
which happened to be a bagatelle ball, he flung it with all his 
might at Ralph's head ; watched in breathless silence by the 
terrified children, though they little dreamt how fatal might have 
been the result if it had reached its destined mark. 

Fortunately, however, Ralph's quick movement avoided it, 
though it flew fearfully close to him, out through the open window 
on to the terrace, and then with a rapid bound on to the grass 
below. Laurence, in his fury, seized another with the same inten- 
tion, but as suddenly resisting the impulse, he dashed it down 
again on to the board, and rushed from the room, not even 
giving himself time to use the terrace steps, but leaping from 
the balustrade, and then on at the top of his speed towards the 

c 
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mere. The children looked after him in speechless astonish- 
ment, until Ralph, who was the first to recover himself, remarked 
coolly, — 

" He is going to commit suicide — ^just like those Italian fools — 
always doing something to get themselves talked about What do 
you say to that, Cecile? He is going to commit suicide!" 

"What does that mean?" asked the bewildered child. 

" Why, he is going to drown himself, and you will see him 
brought back dripping on a shutter, like the hero in a moral 
tale, a lamentable example of the evil results of giving way to 
bad passions. Hallo, she's off, to share his watery grave, I 
suppose ! I declare the scene is becoming quite tragic !" 

" It is all your fault," said Clement, angrily ; " get out of the 
light, will you," and, unceremoniously pushing him aside, he ran 
out after his friend, soon overtaking little Cecile, who, with a cry 
of fear, had directly set off to avert, if possible, the threatened 
catastrophe. 

The only two left in the room now were Ralph and Harriette, 
who had felt her cousin's rudeness as much as any of them, and 
directly began blaming him for it. 

" It is an awful shame of you, Ralph," she said, indignantly ; 
" you are always being rude to Laurence, and trying to put him 
in a passion. It is very mean to be unkind, just because he is 
what he is; and if father knew it, he would be very angry 
indeed." 

"Who is going to tell him?" inquired the boy, in a tone of 
confident coolness. 

" I have a good mind to tell him myself. You know Laurence 
would not." 

" Oh, of course not 1 such a piece of perfection could do 
nothing wrong ! it is only for a little amusement he tries to kill 
people now and then. But I didn't know you were such a 
Laureite too, Harry ! I thought you had more sense." 

" I like Laurence very much indeed," said Harriette, shortly ; 
"much better than you, although you do think so much of 
yourself." 

"Upon my word, you make my visit pleasant," and Ralph 
banged himself angrily out of the room ; whilst Harriette, glad to 
get rid of his company, wandered a little way off the terrace to 
where she could have a better view of the mere. But there was 
nothing to be seen. The water lay unruffled as usual, reflecting 
the blue heavens above; and everything around, above, and 
below, looked as peaceful as if there were no such things as sin 
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or soiTOw in the world : seeming in their calm serenity to 
teach — 

" That envy, and unkindness, and revenge^ 
In very pity for themselves might weep." 

But Harriette was not given to moralizing, and after one fruit- 
less glance round, busied herself with searching in the grass for 
the lost ball. 

Presently the governess stepped out of the school-room window 
. to ask for the other children ; and joining her, Harriette gave a 
full account of all that had happened from beginning to end. 

** It is a pity Laurence has not more control over himself,'' was 
Miss Selwyn's comment; **he has such a violent temper, and 
often gives way to it, does he not ? " 

" Not often like to-day— he looked quite fearful, he was in such 
a passion 1 but no wonder when Ralph was so horrid 1 He 
regularly insulted him." 

"He is easily provoked, I think," said the placid lady, who 
could not in the least understand the hot-headed boy, and had no 
particular liking for him. 

" Oh, but this was not teasing — like Clement's. It was real 
rudeness, such as no gentleman would have stood ! " exclaimed 
Harriette, warmly. " Ah, here comes Clem. I wonder what news 
he brings — ^whether they have saved him from the company of 
the fishes," she added, unable even then to keep in her spirit 
of nonsense. But Clement had brought no news. He had seen 
no signs of Laiurence, though he had looked for him everywhere ; 
and Cecile was so afraid he was only hiding somewhere, until 
there was an opportunity to drown himself, that she had stayed 
to watch I 

" And now," concluded Clement, full of boyish revenge for his 
friend, "where is that brute Ralph? I should like awfully to 
give him a good thrashing ! " 

" Pray remember," said Miss Selwyn, anxiously, " that Lord 
Ralph is your cousin and your visitor, and whatever you do, don't 
begin fighting with him. No doubt he too received provocation — " 
but here she stopped, for Ralph himself appeared, dandyishly got 
up for dinner, and looking as if nothing had happened. His 
cousins, however, had not so soon forgotten ; and both came to the 
conclusion that the best way of punishment, and the one most 
agreeable to their feelings, would be to take no notice of him. So 
Harriette leant over the balustrade without speaking, whilst her 
brother turned his back upon him and walked away. 

c 2 
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Miss Selwyn tried to cover their incivility by speaking to Lord 
Ralph, and he answered very pleasantly and politely, as he well 
knew how : until the first gong sounded, when she asked if he 
would mind fetching Cecile from the mere. 

" What is she doing down there ? " he inquired, without moving. 
And though, when Harriette started on the errand, he called after 
her that he would go, she took no notice of the offer, so he stayed 
where he was and did not repeat it. 

She soon met her sister coming back, looking so dull that she 
asked, amused, " Why, Ceci, have you seen Laurence throw him- 
self in?" 

** No, of course not ! I only wanted to speak to him, but he ran 
too fast. Wasn't it horrid of Ralph, Harry, to be so rude and 
unkind ! As if it was poor Laurie's fault not knowing who his 
parents were, or who he belonged to 1 I have a good mind to 
tell father." 

" No, don't do that," said Harriette ; " you would get Ralph into 
a scrape, and though he deserves it, it is horrid to tell tales. But 
I tell you what you can do. Put him in Coventry, as Clement and 
I have done. Here he is coming — mind you don't speak a word 
to him ;" and, setting the example, she looked full at her cousin 
as if he had been a stranger, without taking any notice of what 
he said. He directly saw her intention, and went round to 
Cecile's side. 

** Well, Ceci, have you fished him up from the bottom of the 
mere yet?" he asked: but a reminding squeeze on the shoulder 
kept her silent too. 

" Poor dumb creatures ! " said Ralph with a sneer, " how 1 pity 
you ! it must be such a great misfortune to have lost your tongues." 

Cecile drew up her little head with dignity. 

" We have not lost our tongues," she said, " but we don't choose 
to speak to you ! " — an Irish style of remark which quite upset 
Harriette's gravity, and which Ralph received with a teasing pre- 
tence of tearful lamentation. 

'* You are not worth speaking to ! " she added, quite scornfully 
for her, as she ran into the house and upstairs without giving him 
time to answer. 
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' Come to me, Angel guests ! whatever springs 

In me of passion, or of earthly pride, 
Shall flee at sound of your celestial wings. 
Oh, imroll 
Thy sweet melodious fulness o'er the tide 
Of my wild tossing thoughts, touch my sad soul. 
And let me own again thy mastering, soft controL" 

The Cathedral. 




HE schoolroom party always' iKid dinner at thcr 
elders' luncheon ; and to-day, although Lady Do 
Walden's attention was claimed by many visitors^ 
her watchful eye soon discovered that something 
had gone wrong with the children. Clement was so 
unusually quiet, and all of them seemed so very 
unsociable with their cousin, who had seated him- 
self as far away from them as possible, and talked 
only to his sister and the other young ladies. At the first oppor- 
tunity, which was not until nearly the end of the afternoon, she sent 
for the girls into her boudoir to explain to her what had offended 
them : which Harriette did very correctly, but in her usual laughing 
way that seemed to Cecile much too trifling for such a dreadful 
subject She kept putting in excuses for Laurence with an earnest 
face and imploring voice that showed how much she took it to 
heart, ending with £m exclarmation that, for her, was unusually 
violent,. — 

" Oh, Graniiie, you can't think how I hate Ralph I I shall never 
be able to like him again.'' 

" Hush, hush I " said Lady De Walden, laying her hand on the 
child's mouth, " my little Ceci must not use that word * hate.' And 
I am afraid I must not allow her to go to Church if she gives way 
to such feelings." 

" Ofi no, Grannie, please not that ! I really will try n >t to, but 
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it is so hard to like him when he was so horrid. I think you would 
have been angry too if you had heard him.*' 

" Sorry perhaps, dear, not angry. His unkind words do more 
harm to himself than to anyone else, so he is the most to be pitied. 
Will you promise to try and overcome your angry feelings in Church, 
and instead of thinking of his faults, remember him in your prayers, 
and ask God to make him sorry and help you to forgive him ? " 

" Yes, Grannie." The answer came after a pause and was spoken 
very low, but with a steadiness that satisfied Lady De Walden as to 
its sincerity. ' 

" Then you may come," she said, taking her hand, and they all 
went down together. 

Cecile's resolution was sorely tried when Ralph walked into 
Chapel with his head held proudly as usual, looking anything but 
sorry for what he had done. But she tried to avoid looking across 
the aisle to where he sat, and to keep her Grandmother's words in 
her mind. She wondered what effect the sight of him would have 
upon Laurence, and watched anxiously when the procession 
appeared : but he did not seem to see anyone. He walked in with 
his head bent, and during the service kept his eyes fixed steadily 
on his book. But when they came to that clause in the Lord's 
Prayer, " Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us," Lady De Walden understood why the sweet leading 
voice was suddenly silent. 

The sun was shining brightly in the west when the chorister boys 
flocked out of the Chapel door. Clement Ashley left them to 
run into the house, whilst the others, many of them crowding 
round Laurence, to whom they all looked up as a leader to be 
proud of, began talking eagerly of the coming May-day — its deco- 
rations, its anthem, and everything in which they, being personally 
concerned, took a lively interest. Laurence answered them but ab- 
sently, for he was in no sociable mood, and therefore was soon left 
to his own gloomy thoughts, whilst the merry troop ran wild, amusing 
themselves after the roving manner of boys : now peering into a 
tree in search of birds*-nests ; now gazing into a hole in the ground ; 
running, jumping, climbing, and occasionally giving vent to a shout 
of merriment as they all set off together in chase after some pale 
fluttering butterfly. Laurence, meanwhile, loitered slowly along, 
often looking back with a kind of wish to speak to the Chaplain ; 
but as soon as he saw him coming, his courage failed, and without 
once pausing he walked quickly on, across the park, until he reached 
a gate which led into one of the largest and smoothest glades of it. 
It was quite a picture that opened before him ; the Green sloping 
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down to the mere, and the tall trees that enclosed every other 
side forming a leafy background to the group of gabled school- 
buildings, with their sandstone walls and muUioned windows 
surmounted by a little gabled belfry. But the young Italian was 
too much absorbed to admire the familiar scene. He saw nothing 
but his own dark thoughts, and going straight up to his cheerful 
little bedroom, he leant against the dormer window, gazing out at 
the peaceful view with his mind full of bitterness and revenge. 

All day he had been brooding over Ralph Paget's rudeness, 
letting it rankle dangerously ; and now the vivid recollection of 
every scornful look and insulting word rushed back upon him, 
quite eflfacing the good effects that the calm evening service had 
at first had upon his heated feelings ; and again, fully under the 
power of his violent temper, he stood with compressed lips and 
knitted brow, trying to think out a plan of revenge. 

Presently the gong sounded, and he was obliged to go down 
and take his place at the tea-table, where his companions — 
ravenously hungry as usual — marvelled at his want of appetite. 
But they knew his ways ; and after privately remarking amongst 
themselves that " Laurence was stormy," they did the wisest thing 
they could have done — left him alone and made themselves happy 
without his help. They certainly were a happy party, so much at 
ease and yet so well-mannered ; kept in restraint but not subdued 
by the presence of Mrs. Hartley and her son (their much-loved 
and respected Organist), who presided at the table. Mr. Denton, 
the l^phpolmaster, was there too — ^a young man who gained great 
popularity amongst the boys by quite throwing off his office out of 
school hours, and joining with them in all their sports ; and now 
when tea was over, he carried them off to have a game of cricket 
until the seven o'clock bell should ring to call them back to their 
lessons. Laurence would not join them, and Mr. Hartley, seeing 
that something was amiss which might perhaps be soothed by 
music, kindly offered him the use of the organ. But that, too, he 
refused with rather abrupt thanks ; and to avoid further notice he 
wandered out alone into the park, choosing the most solitary paths 
through the darkest woods, where he could give way to wicked 
thoughts of hatred and revenge without disturbance. 

More than an hour had passed when he again stood on the 
edge of the mere, so overwhelmed with his unhappy, un-Christian 
musings, that unconsciously he uncovered his head, and with a 
deep sigh raised his eyes to the calm, blue sky above him for 
relief. And there he found it, or rather a breath of it, for there 
was something so pure and ethereal up above— something that 
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reminded him, he knew not why, of little Cecile's innocence. He 
moved on to where there was a better view of her home, and, with 
his eyes fixed on the slender spire that pierced the evening blue, 
hac^for a moment lost all thoughts of Ralph and his enmity in the 
better feelings that sight called forth, when a voice behind startled 
him ; and there stood the Chaplain, with his tall, stooping form 
and white hair, which seemed to be the effect of sorrow and ill- 
health rather than of age. 

" Were you looking at the Chapel ? " he inquired ; " I always 
think this is one of the prettiest views of it, framed as it is in this 
arch of trees. And see how the cross glitters in the failing twi- 
light, with, the last ray of the sun shining upon it" And he mur- 
mured slowly, as if to himself, the lines-r- 

•* Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes^ 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies." 

Laurence looked round with unconscious tears glistening in his 
large, dusky ^es. 

" What ails you, my dear boy ? " inquired Mr. Wroth, directly 
noticing it, and laying his hand kindly on his godson's shoulder ; 
" has anything gone wrong ? What were you thinking of when I 
disturbed you ? '* 

" Just at that moment, sir,*^ he answered, " I was thinking of 
Cecile ; and what a difference there is between people," 

" How do you mean ? What kind of difference ? " 

" I mean in their tempers and characters. There is Ceci, so 
good and gentle ; she can forgive so easily. And I — I can never 
forgive ! " he ended, vehemently. 

" Was that why you could not join in the prayer this evening?" 
asked the Chaplain; " I feared it was not only a chance." 

" I didn't wish to forgive him, and never intend to ; so it was 
no use making a mockery of it," replied the boy, defensively! 

" No, certainly not. I will not ask you, Laurence, of whom you 
are speaking ; but when the offence was given, did you control 
yourself? Did you remember the long struggle you have had 
with your temper, and gain a mastery over it? " 

" No, sir, he was too insulting! No one would have stood it. 
I threw something at his head, but it missed. How I wish it had 
killed him ! " he added, with a sudden burst of vindictiveness. 

" Laurence 1 " The boy quite started at the sternness of the 
tone. " Never say such a thing as that ! However offended you 
may have been, it is not necessary to use such strong language." 
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** Not worse than his," replied Laurence, excitedly, " for he 
told lies ; and I do mean what I say." And without pausing to 
•think, he poured out a perfect torrent of passion — ^all the more 
violent because it had been so long restrained within himself; 
repeating all the provocations he had had, and showing, without 
any attempt at concealment, what a chaos of sin they had aroused 
in his mind. 

Mr. Wroth listened, grieved but silent ; for he knew it was no 
use trying to argue with him in his present state of mind, and 
gently led him homewards into his own quiet study, where there 
was no fear of being overheard or interrupted. 

By the time they reached it, the boy's wild spirit was quite 
exhausted, and, burying his face in his arms on the table, he gave 
way to the reaction — sobbing violently, until the caressing touch 
of the fatherly hand on his head soothed him into comparative 
calmness. 

Then, and not till then, did Mr. Wroth speak to him : sorrow- 
fully, of the sin into which he had allowed himself to fall ; and, 
seriously, of the wickedness of still nourishing those bad passions, 
which, unless early conquered, would be the bane of his life, but 
always so kindly, that the boy*s warm heart was toUched, and his 
keen perception of right and >vrong thoroughly awakened. 

When the blindness of passion was passed, he saw clearly how 
wrong he bad been to dwell so angrily upon a few hasty, unkind 
words, which had, after all, only been said as a retort to his own 
provocation ; and if he could not control his tongue, why should 
he expect Ralph to have any more power over his ? They had 
both been to blame, and his part of the blame now, especially the 
long nursing of wicked feelings instead of striving to shake them 
off and be forgiving, as he knew he ought to have done to be like 
the Great Leader Whose soldier he was, seemed so shocking to 
his tender conscience when Mr. Wroth showed it to him in its 
true light, that he could not be sorry and repentant enough. He 
had been trying very hard lately to conquer his temper ; and now 
to find that he had given way to it again so completely, without 
even an effort to keep his resolution when the trial came, was very 

humiliating, and almost made him despair of ever improving 

which was a spirit Mr. Wroth found nearly as difficult to moderate 
as his former violence. He reminded him that we must all fall 
in the beginning. No perfection was ever attained in anything 
without many, many failures ; and that in things connected with 
our own hearts especially, these were needed to keep us in mind 
of our weakness, and the impossibility of doing any good thing ot 
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ourselves. But that with God all things are possible, and the 
more we strive to persevere in the right way, the more will our 
Heavenly Father give His grace and strength to help us. 

Laurence was encouraged, but still there was something that 
weighed upon his mind. He had sometimes known the boys 
punished for doing very wrong things, by being kept out of the 
choir for a time — indeed, he had been once himself — and he had 
always been taught to think so seriously of the office he held as 
one of the leaders of praise in God's temple, and also of the 
meaning of the white robe, which was used as a symbol of purity 
in heart, that his conscience told him he deserved to be punished 
in the same way. And yet it was such a terrible disgrace that he 
was quite relieved when Mr. Wroth, guessing what was passing in 
his mind from the few words he let fall, hastened to answer his 
thoughts, and set his fears at rest. 

" Of course, you ought to be especially careful," he said, 
" because you fill a holy office, and every sin that stains your 
soul makes you less worthy of it. But I think you are really in 
earnest, Laurence, in trying to fight against temptation; and, 
if so, God, who knows our very hearts and reins, will not be 
angry with you because your nature is weak. You must not be 
discouraged, but go on striving patiently, day after day, to make 
your life as pure as the robes you wear." 

" Yes, sir, I will try," answered Laurence, despondingly ; " it is 
easy to promise that whilst I am here alone with you. But when 
to-morrow comes, and I have to meet him and go on as usual, I 
am afraid I shall feel as bad as ever." 

"I daresay; but you must pray for strength to help you to 
overcome your feelings. You know, without temptation there 
would be no victory. But, my poor boy, how hot and flushed 
you look I You had better go to bed at once without staying 
to prepare your lessons. I will excuse them to-morrow." 

" Thank you, sir. Good-night," said Laurence, turning to go. 

" And in the morning," continued the Chaplain, encouragingly, 
" you will wake up refreshed and begin the battle over again with 
new vigour. Good-night. God bless you, Laurence, and may 
He give you grace to fight and strength to conquer." 
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' Last May we made a crown of flowers ; we had a merry day ; 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me Queen of May ; 
And we danced about the maypole and in the hazel copse 
Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall white chimney tops." 

Tennyson. 




j|ADY DE WALDEN was very much grieved at 
what she found out of her grandson's rude 
unkindness to Laurence ; and though Lady 
Radnor tried to defend her spoilt boy by saying, 
"No doubt the fault was equal on both sides/^ 
she quite agreed with her mother, that it showed 
a very wrong spirit in Ralph that ought to be 
corrected, and willingly seconded her in talking 
to him very seriously about it. 

Ralph had plenty of excuses to make. To hear him, one 
would have thought he had been the party provoked from the 
first, and Laurence the provoker ; and when told that it was his 
part of the blame, not Laurence's, that they were speaking of, 
he stood looking sullen and injured as if he really thought 
he deserved no share in the blame at all. But perhaps his 
conscience told him diflferently, or else he dared not disregard 
his grandmother's reproof : for during the next few days he took 
no notice of Laurence whatever; and as Laurence helped him 
by keeping out of his way, things went on smoothly enough. 

The days passed very quickly, for everyone was too busy to 
notice time. The decorations this May-day were intended to 
be more beautiful than ever, and by six o'clock in the morning 
they were all busy in the Chapel putting them up ; but so quietly, 
it seemed difficult to believe there were ten giddy boys amongst 
the workers. The same sacred hush pervaded it as at other 
times, only here and there rose a faint hum of voices from the 
different groups scattered about ; and whenever, in the gaiety of 
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their spirits, a sound arose too loud for reverence, 4t was instantly 
checked. 

By eight o'clock, unlikely as it had seemed at first, everjrthing 
was finished and cleared away; and then, indeed, they were repaid 
for their labour, and gazed admiringly at the result of their loving 
handiwork — the slender, wreathed pillars, the flower-bedecked 
screen, .the richly-ornamented altar, and the font gleaming like 
snow with its mass of white azaleas — ^and drew in with deep 
enjoyment the delicious scent of all the mingled flowers. But 
they had no time to linger, for almost directly the bell began 
ringing for early Celebration (it being the feast of S. Philip and 
S. James) : and the b'oys went into the vestry to robe for their part 
in that high service, which was celebrated chorally on all the 
Church's festivals. 

After it Clement came in to breakfast, bringing Laurence with 
him to spend the whole day at the Priors; and though Ralph 
was amongst the party of children who had their breakfast in the 
school-room, the meal passed ofi" peaceably, for there was the 
whole lengtii of. the table between them, and when any little 
provocation threatened to arise, Laurence resolutely held his 
tongue, and so avoided an outbreak. 

As soon as possible they all hurried off again to finish garland- 
ing the throne and the may-pole ; a task which lasted until the 
eleven o'clock service, by which time they were glad enough to 
get back to the house. For already pleasure-parties had begun 
to invade the park, forerunners of the crowd who always flocked, 
from far and near, to see the grand Ashley Maying. Indeed there 
were so many that half of them had to stand outside the. little 
Chapel, which was already well filled by those in the immediate 
neighbourhood; and it was hard work to get the crowd inside 
seated in time. 

Suddenly a pealing crash from the organ riveted all attention > 
and in the dead pause which followed there arose a. sound of 
distant singing, gradually drawing nearer and nearer until it burst 
with a perfect " volume of sweet sound " into the high-arcKed rooii 
as the procession came in at the north door. It was headed by 
Laurence and Clement bearing the processional cross, followed 
after an interval by a richly-embroidered banner, and closed by 
so many clergy that the little chancel seemed filled with a sea of 
white as they filed into their places with the concluding words of 
the hymn; and the organ breathed on alone its low, solemn 
harmony. 

A few moments of intense stillness, and then began the beautiful 
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form of prayer which was no unaccustomed sound within those 
walls, for it was said daily, morning and evening, according to the 
Church's rule. The choral part of the service, however, was 
fuller than usual, in honour of the grand occasion, and well did 
the choir keep up their own reputation and that of their teacher, 
who glowed with proud pleasure at the brilliant success, which 
more than repaid him for all the anxiety and trouble by which he 
had attained it Especially during the anthem solo, when, almost 
unconsciously performing his own part, he drank in, with all an 
artistes ecstasy, the liquid clearness of the lovely, boyish voice 
which it had been one of his fondest duties to train. 

The solo was HandePs, " But Thou didst not leave His soul in 
hell," — that air, so sublimely plaintive, which, once heard, can 
never be forgotten ; and every breath was hushed, that not a note 
might be lost of the heavenly music. 

But Laurence knew no fear. He felt the power within him ; 
and bird-like — heedless of the wrapt attention of the listening 
crowd — the notes poured freely from his throat, so sweet, so full, 
so unwavering ! filling each nook with a ringing depth of sweetness 
that thrilled through many hearts, and brought the tears to many 
eyes ; till even Lord De Walden, to whpm the voice was so 
familiar, thought he had never heard it in such perfection : and 
bowing his head with a sudden return of his life's great sorrow, 
longed yearningly that she who had always loved the boy so 
dearly, might have lived to hear this fulfilment of her fond 
prophecy. 

As for Cecile, she gazed straight up at the east window, revel- 
ling in the unearthly sweetness that floated above, and around, and 
through her ; dreaming vaguely of white-robed choirs of angels 
with golden crowns, and harps in their hands; until the glorious 
'burst of the Hallelujah Chorus roused her from her reverie. 
Then, indeed, was the little Chapel filled to overflowing with the 
tumultuous harmony, the thunder of the organ and tramp of the 
voices. But above it all, and in everything that followed — the 
Sanctus, the solemn Kyrie and varying responses — that same pure, 
leading voice could be heard. And in the chanted " Amen " that 
closed the last Benediction, its cadence lingered longest on the 
hushed air. 

Another pause, and again the organ pealed forth as the proces- 
sion returned to the vestry ; and then, in an incredibly short space 
of time, the thronging congregation had dispersed into the open 
air : all except a few who lingered to examine more closely the 
Chapel and its decorations. The children went in to their dinner, 
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though they could scarcely eat for excitement, and kept gazing 
out of the window with ecstatic thankfulness over the weather, 
which had, by this time, become all that could be desired, 
brilliantly blue and bright and settled. 

The great event of the day — ^the crowning of the May-queen — 
had been arranged for three o'clock; and by that time an immense 
crowd had assembled on the school green, all pressing eagerly on 
to the barrier that had been put up to keep an empty space round 
the May-pole, which was planted in the centre, and had a most 
imposing and picturesque effect. It was immensely high, garlanded 
most profusely, and with flags, ribbons, and flowers streaming from 
each of the rings which hung from it half the way down, gradually 
getting larger so as to form a canopy over the throne : which, 
also richly decorated, was raised on a pedestal covered with 
crimson cloth. 

It was altogether got up with great finish, well worthy of the 
praises poured upon it ; and really was a most interesting, old- 
fashioned sight, rarely to be met with in these matter-of-fact days, 
when the world is too busy to keep up the good old festive 
customs. But the resemblance to olden times was strikingly 
heightened when a primitive band of harps and violins struck up 
a lively march, and 'the motley procession of little men and 
maidens issued from the school-door. 

Again Clement and Laurence headed it, but this time carrying 
each a mace of flowers, and dressed in their out-of-office costume 
of black velvet, enlivened by a red scarf thrown across the shoulder. 

Next came the Queen, the slender graceful child looking so 
dignified, with her sweet grave face and fair hair floating unadorned 
round her shoulders. Her dress was of pure, white muslin : the 
only distinguishing mark being the sweeping train trimmed with 
real flowers, which was held up by the eight maids of honour who 
followed \ also in wliite, but with wreaths and garlands of coloured 
flowers. After them came the other choristers bearing a perfect 
bed of banners, flags, and poles with floral devices. While last, 
but not leastj a long line of fantastic objects, decked out in every 
variety of bright-coloured finery, closed the procession. 

A murmur of admiration rose from the crowd ; especially when, 
on reaching the throne, the two young knights stepped aside, and 
planting their, maces beside them with true military precision, 
stood to let the Queen and her attendants pass up the steps on to 
the pedestal ; where they stood-^-the maids of honour of course 
in the background— until the whole of the procession had come 
up and ranged themselves in a deep semicircle. 
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Then the music ceased, and a merry-faced boy, the eldest of 
the little choristers, advanced and knelt on one knee on the 
lowest step, bearing in his hands a crimson cushion, on which 
rested the crown of pure, sweet lilies of the valley. The two 
knights directly raised it and placed it lightly on Gecile's 
head : watched with great anxiety from the dais by Lady Susan 
Paget, who had made it, and was afraid that in spite of all her 
instructions, the boys would forget and put it back side foremost. 
But they made no mistake, and, with renewed peace of mind, 
she watched Sir Lorenzo take the sceptre of golden flowers from 
another gentleman-in-waiting, and present it to the Queen with a 
low bow, saying as he did so — 

" Most Gracious Majesty, with this Sceptre we place ourselves 
and our service into your royal hands ; knowing that you will never 
require anything of us but what is right and necessary. And we 
promise, as far as it lies in our power, to shield your Majesty and 
your throne from all danger, and to love and serve you faithfully 
as loyal subjects." He then kissed her hand on bended knee ; an 
act of homage which was repeated by Clement and the eight 
other courtiers in turn ; and during the process, the little Queen 
sat in her flowery canopy looking as calm and grave as if she had 
all her life been accustomed to regal honours. But when the 
pause was broken by the unanimous shout " Long live the Queen 
of the May 1 Three cheers for Queen Cecile ! Hurrah ! " and 
the cheers were taken up and re-echoed to the furthest edge of 
the crowd ; then, for the first time, her pretty face flushed with 
excitement, and her lips parted in a shy, pleased smile. Almost 
directly, however, the band again struck up a lively tune ; and, 
joining hands, the children formed a lar^e circle and danced round 
the May-pole, singing all together a merry httle May-song — 

" With a laugh as we go round 
To the merry, merry sound 
Of the tabor and the pipe, 

We will frolic on the green. 
For since the world began, 
And our royal river ran, 
Was never such a May-day, 

And never such a Queen ! " 

They looked very grotesque, especially after a while when, 
excited with the music and the exercise, their antics became more 
wild and extraordinary : and the peals of laughter from the lookers- 
on added fresh zest to their merriment. Even the dignified Queen 
forgot her state and leant over the arm of her throne, laughing 
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merrily as she watched them ; until, quite exhausted with the 
double exertion, they made one last spirited effort and then came 
to a sudden stop. 

"Well done, my noble knights ! " was Cecile's greeting, as the 
choir laughingly resumed their places, to sing, as soon as they had 
recovered breath, a glee without accompaniment, only supported 
by the tenors and basses who had come in to join them. 

This brought the state proceedings to a close. The Queen and 
her attendants carae down from the throne to join in the dancing, 
which now became general. And even Lord Ralph condescended 
to come down from the dais, where he had as yet kept up his 
dignity as one of the Ashley visitors. But even off it he showed a 
perfect consciousness of his rank by choosing those only for his 
partners who were worthy of the high honour ! — ^his cousins and 
their friends in th-e county, who had thought it great fun to 
dress up and form part of the suite of the May Queen. 

Her little Majesty, meanwhile, danced about as simple and 
happy as anyone ; in general request amongst her courtiers, whom 
she favoured by turns impartially ; but chiefly monopolized by Sir 
Lorenzo and the Foreign Ambassador, who were as usual the fore- 
most rivals. Had she been a practised coquette, she could not 
have behaved herself more discreetly so as to keep the peace 
between the two, who, owing to their youth and the natural feud 
between them, were more likely to come to open disagreement 
than such rivals — ^bound by the laws of polite society — ^usually are. 
Her manner was so sweet and gentle, so thoroughly happy with 
them both ; and yet with all the customary warmth of affection for 
her firm ally, Laurence, which, shown in a thousand little ways, kept 
his temper proof against all Ralph's conceit. So " all went merry 
as a marriage bell " until five o'clock, when the procession again 
formed, and marched back with more vivacity but less dignity to 
the School hall, where a most tempting meal was laid out for them 
—coffee, fruit, cakes, and every variety of tempting sweets, as well 
as more solid dishes to satisfy the hungry. 

The band had gone back again to play for the public, who were 
keeping up the dancing with great spirit; so the only music was 
that of childish voices, and that was no mean chorus, coming as it 
did from two tables full of chattering, laughing, excited children. 
The Queen was seated at the head of one table, supported on 
either side by her two chief Knights, according to the rules of 
courtly etiquette : but 'directly Ralph came in, he expressed his 
disapproval of the arrangement : 

"/ ought to be here," he said, walking straight up to the side 
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where Laurence sat. '* If I am an ambassador from a foreign 
Court, I am a visitor, and ought to have a place of honour given 
me, and not be put down anywhere amongst the common herd.*' 

Cecile looked perplexed, but Laurence, after a moment's pause, 
got up, sa3dng quite gravely, " You are right. As a visitor you 
should have the highest place." 

"But where are you going, Laurie?" asked Cecile, anxiously; 
•* there is plenty of room for you both. Don't ^o." 

" I will stand behind the royal chair and wait upon my Sove- 
reign," he answered, with a smile. 

But Lord De Walden, who was standing near, suggested ai 
better plan. *• My opinion is," he said, " that the two places of. 
honour should be given to the ambassador and the chief knight,, 
so it is the second knight who must retire. Come, Clement^ 
make way for your guests atid go to the other table, my boy. 
They want a head, and you had better take the little Drakes witi> 
you and be their cavalier." 

So it was settled, and Clement went off to help Harriette in 
her pleasant duties of entertaining ; in which they 'were assisted by 
many of the young ladies and gentlemen staying at the Priors, 
who seemed to find great amusement in waiting upon the little 
folks. After tea they sang the grace as they had done at the 
beginning, and then dispersed into the park ; whilst the Ashleys 
and their friends stood watching them in a group round the 
School porch. 

" Well, Queenie," said Lady Susan *Paget, looking dewn admir- 
ingly at her little cousin's pretty face, as she fastened the red cloak 
round her throat, " how do you feel now in your high position ? 
Has greatness begun to pall yet ? " 

" I don't know," replied the child, simply, " I am very happy. 
Laurie, what shall we do now ? Are we to begin with games, or 
go round first and look at everything ? " 

" Whatever you like," said Laurence, taking her hand to lead 
her away. " You can trust her with me, Lady De Walden ? I 
will take great care of her." 

" Yes, I am sure of that ; but you will not be able to take care 
of them all, and I am afraid some of the little ones wiU be losing 
themselves in the crowd. Oh, are you going with them, Mr. 
Drake ? Thank you. And will you," she added, turning to Miss 
Selwyn and Fraulein, " keep near the children, please ? " 

But that was rather a difficult request, for they darted ajbout so 
quickly; in and out, here and there, that it was all the governesses 
could do to keep them in sight. 

D 
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Cecile had now exchanged her crown for a hat ; but in spite of 
it, many of the crowd recognized her and the dark boy-cavalier 
who led her about, and they looked with interest after the striking- 
looking pair, eager to have a nearer view of the fair, stately little 
May-queen, who had won all hearts to loyalty. Some of them 
even spoke to her with rustic kindliness, but she was naturally a 
shy child amongst strangers ; and finding herself too well known 
to be agreeable, she got Laurence to take her back to the more 
open part of the Green, where her friends soon joined her, and 
entered merrily into a succession of games, which were only inter- 
rupted after some time by the carriage coming for the Drakes. 

By this time the festivities of the day had begun to slacken. 
The crowd was thinning rapidly and dusk coming on : so afte* 
listening to the band play " God save the Queen,*' the children 
were taken home, just in time for the evening service, which had 
been put off until later than usual in order to finish the day. 
And a very nice end it was — so calm and restful. The lighted 
Chapel, the full attentive congregation, the solemn prayers and 
sweet singing ; all had a soothing effect after the gay turmoil of 
the day. And the words of the grand old Evening Hymn were a 
very appropriate expression of what ought to have been the little 
revellers' feelings of prayer and praise towards Him Whose good- 
ness had granted them sdl the blessings of the day, before laying 
their weary heads on the pillow to sleep peacefully under His All- 
seeing Eye during the dark hours of the night. 
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** The May winds gently lift the willow leaves ; 
Around the rushy point comes weltering slow 
The brimming stream ; alternate sinks and heaves 
The lily-bud, where small waves ebb and flow. *' 

Lyra Jnnocentium, 

SHLEY MERE was a very pretty, irregular sheet 
of water ; so large that the whole of it could 
never be seen at once, and with green banks 
whose many curves and natural irregularities 
made it appear even larger. At the further 
end, a triangular piece of land projected into it, 
commonly known as the Gore ; a very favourite 
place with the boys for bathing and fishing, for 
there, especially on one side, the water ran so deep and clear ;, 
and it was made quite private by the wood that overhung one 
bank, and the rugged, inland rocks that rose sheer from the water 
on the other. 

Here, on the day after May-day, lay Laurence full length in a 
boat, gazing up through the branches at the grey, hazy sky, anc' 
warbling a sweet Italian ballad. Clement stood near him on the 
bank, and at a little distance sat Ralph, both fishing, and both so 
intent on their sport that not a word passed between them ; and 
the only sounds that broke the stillness were the occasional ripple 
of the water and the plaintive melody of the boyish voice. After 
a while, however, Ralph grew tired of his non-success, and always 
ready to lay the blame on anyone but himself, called out — 

" I say, you fellow, there, do shut up ! If it hadn't been for 
your row, we should have hooked something long ago." But 
Laurence took no notice of the uncourteous request, and in a few 
minutes it was repeated with no increase of civility. 

"Are you deaf? You are very fond of hearing your own 
precious voice, but I am sure no one else wants to hear it" 

D a 
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"Singing doesn't hurt, Ralph," said Clement; "indeed they 
say it is a good thing for alluring the fish." But wjiilst he was 
speaking, Laurence came to tlie end of his song, and stopped ; 
and so they remained in perfect silence until Clement exclaimed 
suddenly, " Here he is at last, such a whacking fellow ! Just 
look ! " and began carefully drawing in his line, at the end of 
which a large perch was wriggling. 

Laurence raised himself to look and admire its size ; but 
Ralph, perhaps seeing it diminished by distance, remarked con- 
temptuously — 

" Do you call that a big fish ? Why, I have often caught them 
twice that size, and not thought anything about it." 

" Oh yes, we know you do wonderful things," retorted his 
cousin ; ** I daresay you wouldn't think much about it if you 
caught a whale ! " and Laurence, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of putting down his boastful antagonist, added, " We know 
you are a good angler from our experience in seeing you catch 
so many crabs." • 

"You had better hold your insolent tongue," said Ralph, 
angrily, " or I will come and pitch you into the water." 

" Will you ! I should like to see you try ! " and Laurence's 
eyes flashed dangerously at the rude epithet. 

"Come, you fellows, don't begin squabbling," interposed 
Clement " You will never catch anything, Ralph, if you talk so 
much : it is a great deal worse than singing." 

" There is nothing to catch," he replied, discontentedly ; " it is 
an awfully stupid place, nothing in it worth fishing for." 

" Except crabs," said Laurence, provokingly. 

This second allusion to his bad rowing put the finishing touch 
to Ralph's ill-humour, and picking up a stone he flung it at the 
boat, but so hastily that it splashed into the water some yards 
wide of the mark ; very luckily for Laurence, who had not deigned 
to move an inch to avoid it. 

" If I threw stones, I would aim straight," he remarked, with 
all the coolness of one who had got the best of it. And then 
turning his back upon Ralph, he turned to the pleasanter occu- 
pation of watching and talking to his friend. 

" Do you remember, Clem," he asked, presently, " your first 
jump from that rock ? when you were so shy about it, and I had 
to give you a helping shove from behind. It was a good height 
then for little fellows like us." 

" Do you mean to say you can't jump that ? " said Ralph, who 
had given up fishing in despair, and had just advanced near 
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enough to hear indistinctly what they were saying. " Well, I did 
give you credit for more pluck than that ! but it is just like 
foreigners, they are always cowards." \ 

I^urence bit his lip hard to keep down the rising passion, and 
Clement answered quickly, " It was not he, it was I, so there, you 
are sold ! but that was long ago, when I was quite a little chap. 
After the first time, I never feared it a bit." 

" No, I should think not. It is not much of a height." 

" Isn't it, though !" cried his cousin, indignantly. " I bet you, 
you couldn't do it ! We'll have a try to-morrow, Laurie, it is quite 
warm enough for bathing now ; and then perhaps Ralph will give 
us some lessons, as he is such a swell." 

" I never said I was a swell," he replied, in a snappish tone, 

" No, but you talk so big about everything, one would think you 
were. At all events, we will try to-morrow and see who can jump 
farthest from the rock." 

"Do you think he can do it at all ? " asked Laurence, with a 
provoking stress on the doubtful word. 

** Think it ! of course I can easily. Better than you, I have no 
doubt ; but we Eton fellows don't make such a fuss about trifles." 

"Well, Charlie Drake is an Eton fellow," returned Clement, 
triumphantly, "and even he thinks it a pretty high leap for a 
header, so I advise you to put oflf your opinion about it until you 
have tried. Aren't you going on fishing? I am, if you will just 
shy over that box of bait, please." 

Ralph did so, and then stepped into the boat and took up the 
oars ; watched in silence by Laurence until there were signs of 
pushing off, when he asked gravely, " What are you going to do ? " 

" To row out, of course. What else should you think likely ? " 

"I think nothing about it, except that I would rather stay 
behind ;" and stepping up on to the end of the boat, Laurence 
jumped oflf on to the bank, where he amused Clement by con- 
fiding to him, in all seriousness, that he felt sure, if he found him- 
self alone on the water with Ralph, the temptation to throw him 
out would be too strong to be resisted ! 

" I can't think how you can have patience for fishing," he added, 
after watching him a while ; and threw himself down again, as he 
spoke, full length on the grass, which he found such a comfortable 
couch that he closed his eyes and lay without stirring, until 
attracted by a peal of laughter from Clement. Following the 
direction of his hand, he saw Ralph at some distance rowing 
most laboriously and making a great splash, but not getting on in 
the least, for the boat kept twisting from one side to the other. 
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" Well done, Ralph ! " shouted Clement, mischievously ; " very 
nice indeed ; you are improving ! " 

Ralph pretended not to hear, but it was evident he had, for a 
few moments after he drew in the oars and sat still, letting himself 
float 

" If he does that," said Laurence, looking at his watch, " he 
may float on into the middle of the mere and not be able to get 
back in time. It only wants twenty minutes to four now. Had 
you not better tell him, Clement, to come back ? " 

Again Clement shouted, " I say, Ralph, don't go out any further 
now. It is time to be going home. Come back ! " 

" I shan't ! " was the laconic answer. 

" Shan't, is it, or can't ? " laughed his cousin : adding in an aside, 
" Don't look at him, and then I daresay he will come back all 
right, but he doesn't like us to see his antics ; " a surmise which 
proved correct, for before long the boat appeared round the point 
of the Gore. 

" Here you are, safe and sound," was young Ashley's greeting. 
" I can't think how it is, Ralph, that you — * an Eton fellow ' — 
living close to the Thames, don't know how to row yet. Don't 
you ever practise boating ? " 

** No, I don't," he answered shortly ; " I go in for cricket, it is 
much more fun. But I don't see that you fellows have any reason 
to crow so much. I row as well as either of you any day." 

" Oh, I like that 1 " exclaimed Clement, derisively : but Laurence 
wisely held his tongue, and after rowing across to the boathouse, 
the boys separated : the two choristers going to the practice at the 
School, and Ralph to the Priors, where he found his cousins on 
the lawn, playing croquet with some of the visitors. At least, 
Harriette was in her riding-habit, only looking on, for she had just 
come in from a ride with her father ; who would have liked to take 
Cecile too, for he was never so happy as when his children were 
about him. But Cecile had been so cross and naughty all the 
morning at having to do lessons when she did not feel inclined, 
that he had been obliged to leave her at home as a punishment 
She seemed to have got over her ill-temper now at the prospect of 
a coming cricket-match between the Ashley boys and an eleven 
got up by Mr. Drake of Stagenhurst ; but what was more exciting 
still was the news that a Wild Beast Show was coming into King's 
Walden, and that one day they should all go in to see it 

Ralph Paget was the only one who affected indifference, as being 
too familiar with the Zoological Gardens to have any curiosity ; and 
he looked down with extreme contempt upon the ignorance of the 
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Ashley children, who had never seen any wild beasts, as Cecile 
expressed it, " except monkeys," since they were quite little, and 
of course looked forward to the novelty with great excitement 
Even little Arthur woke up into animation at the idea, and it was 
most amusing to hear his innocent questions about the live 
originals of his Noah's Ark. "Would they be twice as big? 
Three times? More than that! Then perhaps the elephant 
would be nearly as big as Nero ? " — the fierce mastiff from which 
he always shrunk with terror, even at a distance. 

Ralph assured him that the elephant would be so big that a 
little mite like him would have to go up a ladder to see the top of 
it ; and leaving his blue eyes distended with wonder, he ran out 
to join the boys, who spent every spare moment in practising 
cricket 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Little crosses, little cares, 

Little 'things that give us pain, 
As we bear them ijl or well, 
Turn to endless loss or gain. 

" Little trials now may bring 
Golden lessons to the heart, 
Which perhaps in after years 
Sterner sorrow must impart." 

Countess of Rothes. 



N Saturday Lord De Walden sent his eight little 
choristers to the Show under the care of Mr. 
Denton, and their glowing accounts of the won- 
ders to be seen there added fuel to the children's 
eagerness. But Cecile's hopes were not unmixed 
with trenibling, for a few days before she had 
done a very foolish thing, and was likely to have 
to suffer for ' the consequences. She had been 
feeding the swans in the mere, and the sight of the snowy fleet, 
with their stately necks and graceful movements, reminding her of 
the fairy tales she had so often read about swans, brought a 
childish wonder whether these very ones were enchanted Prin- 
cesses, and what their adventures had been : leading her mind on 
to a world of improbable ideas, until, growing rather tired, she 
dropped into a sitting position on the ground, utterly forgetful of 
the warnings against the damp grass which were continually being 
given. An exclamation from behind startled her. 

" Cecile ! Fraulein Cecile ! Ei, was thun Sie ? What are you 
doing, sitting on the wet ground ! " and the sturdy little German 
governess came running towards her. 

Cecile started up in dismay, but, with a feeling of irritation at 
having her pretty dream disturbed, she answered fretfully, " It is 
not very wet, Fraulein." 

" But it must be when so much rain is fallen. You will have 
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your death in cold ! Come with me, schnell ! quick back to the 
house, dry clothes to put ; " and as she led her homewards she 
continued reproachfully, " What for a foolish thing was that to do,' 
and when we have so much said against it. Your grandmother 
certainly will be angry." 

It was this that had brought on a violent cold and sore throat, 
which no remedies had the 4east effect in stopping ; and on the 
morning of the longed-for day it was so bad that her voice was 
almost inaudible, and Lady De Walden pronounced it out of the 
question for Cecile to leave the house. It was a terrible disajv 
pointment to the poor child, who cried bitterly, and begged and 
entreated to be allowed to go, but a cutting north wind was blow- 
ing and it looked not unlikely for rain. 

" My darling, it is impossible," said Lady De Walden kindly, 
but firmly ; " you know how it grieves me to disappoint you, but 
it would be perfect madness to think of such a thing. You must 
make up your mind to give it up this time." 

" But I have looked forward to it* so much I " sobbed poor 
Cecile, burying her face in the pillow. 

" Yes, love, I know it is a sad disappointment to you : but you 
know all of us — even children — have crosses to bear in this life, 
and you must look upon this as one of yours. No doubt it is for 
some good — all our trials are : and I think I can see its object 
Cannot my little Ceci guess ? " 

*' No," sighed the child, piteously. 

" Think," continued her grandmother, " what was the cause of 
this cold ? Was it not disobedience, arising from that unmind- 
fulness of which we have so long tried to cure you in vain? 
Perhaps this disappointment is sent to give you a lesson which 
you will not so easily forget, and I hope you will think of it in 
that light and try to profit by the warning. But don't cry, darling," 
she added tenderly ; " I am not meaning to scold you. Your 
punishment is quite heavy enough without." 

It certainly was a hard lesson to learn with patience. Everyone 
was going ; Lord De Walden, the children, all the visitors who 
were still there, and even Miss Selwyn and the Fraulein : and 
poor Cecile stood at the window of her grandmother's room, 
mournfully watching them taking their places so gaily in the great 
high break. She had a dog in her arms, a pretty little silky 
spanid, with drooping ears and soft brown eyes, which seemed to 
watch the scene below with the liveliest interest, stretching its 
neck to look first through one pane and then another ; and 
x>ccasionally giving a sudden twist to bestow a canine kiss on its 
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mistress ; who would at another time have been anmsed at its 
graceful antics, but her present disappointment was too great to 
admit of any relief. Indeed her eyes were so full of tears that she 
could scarcely see their waved adieus, much less answer them 
with any show of cheerfulness ; and at last, unable to bear the 
isight any longer, she threw herself down on a sofa, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

The little dog directly jumped on her back, and worked its way 
under her arms to cover her with mute caresses : and even that ' 
sympathy was soothing to the poor child, who buried her face in 
his soft coat, and was quieter until the rolling away of the 
carriage wheels brought back vividly all the bitterness of the dis- 
appointment. Now they were really gone ! on their way to see 
all the wonders she had so much longed to see, and she was being 
left behind ! and the sobs crowded thick and fast, until the sound 
of one word startled her. 

" Cecile !" uttered in such a voice of sympathy, half surprised, 
half grieved, that expressed more than a volume of condolences. 
The child sprang to her feet in amazement 

" Laurence, aren't you gone ? " 

" I don't think I am," he aAswered with a smile. 

"But why not? didn't you know the time? have they forgotten 
you? Oh, run after them, quick! they have only just started, 
you will soon overtake them." 

" But I don't wish to overtake them, Ceci. I am going to stay 
at home." 

Cecile gazed at him for a moment in bewilderment, and then a 
light suddenly breaking in upon her, she exclaimed, " Oh, Laurie, 
that was for me ! oh, I am so sorry ! You really should not have 
stayed because of me. You did so want to see the wild beasts !" 

" Not more than you did,^' he answered ; " and I wpuld rather 
see you, Ceci, than all the wild beasts in the world. But I don't 
like to see you crying. What shall we do to amuse ourselves ? 
You know we have the whole afternoon to do exactly as we like." 

" But do you really mean to say that you stayed at home on 
purpose to play with me?" repeated Cecile, quite unable to get 
over the idea of such wonderful self-denial. ** Oh, Laurie, that was 
kind ! " and her sweet eyes spoke a thousand thanks. 

" I stayed to keep you in order, so will you please to remember," 
he added, playfully pushing her back on to the sofa, " that /ou are 
an invalid, and must * keep quiet. What shall we do ? play with 
Crumb ? he looks ready for anything. Here, Crumb, sir, sit up 
and speak !" and the little dog direcdy reared himself up on his 
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haunches and gave a sharp bark. Cecile laughed, and leant 
forward all attention to make him practise all his tricks : a long 
performance, during which Lady De Walden came in and began 
writing letters, quite glad to see that the children had already got 
over the feeling of dulness which she had feared would hang over 
them all day. Laurence, especially, was in high spirits, scram- 
bling about the floor, chasing, teasing, and exciting the little dog, 
until it became quite wild and rushed round and round the room, 
barking frantically ; making such a noise that after a while he 
suggested to Cecile that they must be disturbing Grannie, and had 
better go down to the play-room to amuse themselves. 

**Then you must put on your cloak, Cecile," said Lady De 
Walden, overhearing it, ** for it would not be safe to go about the 
cold passages without. Will you remember, Laurence, to stay 
within the two rooms where there are fires? And, my dear," she 
added, as he was closing the door after him, " don't let her talk 
too much. It will hurt her throat." 

" All right. Lady De Walden, I will take care of her ;" and 
bounding after Cecile as she turned to speak to him, he laid his 
hand on her mouth, saying that her Majesty was not to speak 
another word for the next half-hour : adding merrily as they ran 
downstairs with Crumb scampering on in front, "for it might 
lead to such serious consequences in your Majesty's throat, that 
we should be driven to the painful necessity of cutting off your 
Majesty's head to save your Majesty's life ! Hallo, Crum, here 
we are, old boy, with no one to disturb us for the next four or 
five hours. Isn't that fun ! but we must do up the fire first ;" and 
throwing two or three logs on to the low, old-fashioned hearth, he 
watched them blaze cheerfully up the broad chimney. 

This done, they began with another romp with the dog, going 
on from that to battledore and bagatelle, until Cecile's tired looks 
reminded him of his promise ; and leading her to a great arm- 
chair by the fire, he settled her comfortably in it with her feet on 
a footstool, saying — 

" Your Majesty's Parliament has made a decree like that of the 
Medes and Persians, which altereth not, to the effect that your 
Majesty is not to open your lips upon any subject whatever until 
further notice. Therefore, the Parliament, consisting of the 
numerous assemblage now before you, have unanimously agreed 
to while away the time by reading aloud something to amuse and 
instruct your Majesty's youthful mind. What shall it be ? " 

** How am I to tell you without opening my lips ? " inquired 
the Queen, laughing. 
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** Tell me on your fingers/' answered Laurence, readily. But 
Cecile thought that would take too much time, and begged him 
to read her favourite from the " Parables from Nature '* — about the 
Grub and the Dragon-fly, that most beautiful of all stories for 
children — " Not lost, but gone before." 

They laughed very much over the first part, but the end left 
them thinking ; and it was some time before Laurence turned 
over the leaves again in search of another. 

" The Unknown Land," suggested Cecile : and whilst he read, 
she remained perfectly still, lying back luxuriously amongst the 
soft cushions, with her creamy eyes fixed on the fire, conjuring up 
there a vision of the broad river with the sedge-lark's nest amongst 
the rushes, ^nd in her mind connecting the nistling sound of the 
flames with the murmur* of the water and the twittering of the 
little birds. It was just the kind of story to interest her and 
Laurence, for he, too, was a thoughtful, imaginative boy \ and 
when it was finished, they both sat for some time lost in thought, 
until Cecile broke the silence — 

** I have been thinking, Laurie," she began, musingly, " how 
much better off we are than those little birds. They were so 
frightened, and did not know what would happen to them in the 
unknown land ; but we know that if we are good, when we die 
we shall be happier than we ever have been before. Heaven 
must be such a beautiful place ! and my own dear mother is there 
and all the glorious angels. And, do you know, Laurie, whenever 
I think of them singing in their white robes, I always fancy you 
amongst them." 

"I am the last one you should fancy there," he answered. 
But the child wandered on in her dreamy way. 

" And sometimes when I am listening to the beautiful singing 
in church, I try to fancy what the music must be like in Heaven ; 
and I do so long to hear it ! Only fancy, Laurie, crowds and 
crowds of Angels all with such sweet voices like yours, singing 
praises and hallelujahs all day long ! And then we shall all feel 
so good there — never be angry or naughty ; and there will be no 
punishments and no disappointments," she added, her mind re- 
verting for a moment to the Wild Beast Show. " And it will be 
such a beautiful, happy home — more beautiful and more happy 
even than our own dear home here at Ashley. Oh, Laurie, don'l 
you long to be there?" And she leant forward in her chair, 
eagerly. 

The boy raised his dark eyes, glowing and bright with the spirit 
of hope that her words had kindled. " Indeed, it would be worth 
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a hard struggle, Cecile," he answered, " after all the temptations 
here, to rest in such a peaceful home as that for ever ! *' And he 
repeated the words of the hymn so familiar to his lips — 

" For now we fight the battle, 

But then shall wear the crown 
Of full and everlasting 
And passionless renown." 

" Is not that a glorious promise, Ceci ? a grand aim to work for !" 

" Yes, that is what Grannie says : that our lives here are only 
to prepare us for the Life to come, just as the lessons we learn 
when we are young are to make us fit for society when we are 
older ; and that we ought to make the best use of our time, or at 
the end we may be found wantmg. That would be very sad, 
Laurie." 

" To be turned away as unworthy ? Yes," he replied, slowly ; 
" and if we were left to ourselves, there would be no hope of any- 
thing else. You don't know what it is, Ceci, to have your strongest 
enemies inside you, driving you on to do all kinds of wrong things, 
and seeming too bad for any efforts to conquer them. But that is 
how it is with me, and I often feel as if I must give up — as if I 
should never be good for anything, and it was no use trying." 

" Oh, Laurie ! but you know God will help you," said Cecile, 
reverently. 

" Yes, I know, and for the future I really do mean to try hard. 
I suppose even such a temper as min« is conquerable, and if 
possibly," he added, with an earnest confidence that showed 
where he intended to look for aid, '^ I will conquer it. I think, 
if one kept that idea of Heaven always in one's mind, it would 
not be so difficult, and I should like to think that all my singing 
here was to prepare me to join the choir of Angels above for 
ev^r and ever]" 

" Miss Ceoile, you are to come and gargle your throat," said 
Lettice, opening the door : and whilst she was gone, Laurence 
th«\v open the window and leant out. The sudden blast of keen 
wind made him shiver, and blew hi» hair about in disorder ; but 
he was too much absorbed in folUwing up his train of thotght to 
heed it, and gazed up eagerly at the driving clouds and the pale 
sky beyond with a strange lustre in his dark, beautiful eyes, as if 
firom the reflected glow of some unseen vision. 

Thus a quarter of an hour slipped away so quickly that it seemed 
scarcely a minute after when Cecile came running back, full of 
regrets at having been kept so long; and finding that' all the 
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amusements in that room were exhausted, they passed on into the 
schoolroom in search of something to do. I'he first thing that 
met their eyes was an open copy-book on the table, and Cecile 
exclaimed, conscience-stricken, — 

"Oh dear, there is my French exercise that Miss Selwyn 
told me to write over again last week, and I had forgotten all 
about it!" 

" Then suppose you do it now," suggested Laurence ; " no time 
like the present, you know. V^jffWl help you." And with him dic- 
tating every word, she wrote if as neatly and correctly as a copy. 

" There now, I am sure Miss Selwyn ought to be delighted. 
Is there anything else for you to do ? " he asked. 

" No, only my lessons to learn, and I should not think they 
would expect any to-morrow. But I tell you what, Laurie," ex- 
claimed Cecile, starting up to fetch a book from the shelf, " I will 
learn my Italian poetry with you if you don't mind, it makes it 
so much easier;" and after finding out the meaning, she lay loung- 
ing on the hearth-rug, learning it by repeating line for line after 
Laurence, long after he could have said it perfectly. 

" I am so fond of Italian," she remarked, presently, " it sounds 
so pretty, doesn't it ? and I want to know it perfectly, so as to be 
able to talk when I go to Italy." 

" When is that to be ? " he inquired. 

" Oh, when you go ; for of course you will go some day to see 
your own country." 

" But I am going to fight," said Laurence, " when I am old 
enough. I mean to join Garibaldi and fight for Italian indepen- 
dence. And then what would become of you? It would be 
rather awkward." 

" At all events, I should be ready to nurse you if you were 
wounded," Cecile answered. 

"Oh, but I hope I shall not be wounded for a long time to 
come. I hope I shall live to see all Italy joined together under 
one great, good Emperor; and Rome, the Eternal City, as 
splendid and important as it used to be in old days ! " exclaimed 
the boy with eager, flashing eyes. " That would be a proud day, 
and after I have helped to bring it about, I don't care what 
becomes of me." 

" Well, children," said Lady De Walden, coming in, " how have 
you been amusing yourselves? The play-room was so quiet, I 
began to wonder if you had gone to sleep." 

Cecile proudly related how usefully they had spent their time, 
for which she received the praise she had expected; and then 
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Lady De Walden, turning Laurence round towards the light, asked, 
with a kind, searching look into his face, whether he was not sorry 
now that he had stayed at home. 

" Not at all. Grannie," he replied, with a bright smile ; " I am 
very glad. We have enjoyed ourselves immensely." 

The old lady pushed the loose hair back from his forehead, and 
kissed him fondly, saying, " You are a dear, good boy, Laurie, 
and I am sure Cecile is very grateful to you for having made her 
solitary afternoon so pleasant Are you not, darling ? But I hear 
you are quite hoarse. Come up to my room, and you shall both 
have some coflfee to refresh you." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** FIushM with his rays, beneath the noontide sun^ 
In rival bands between the wickets run, 
Drive o'er the sward the ball with active force, 
Or chase with nimble feet its rapid course." 

Byron. 

weather was highly propitious for the boys' 
ricket-match — one of those glorious days in 
lay with an intensity of blue and a burning sun 
hich sometimes heralds in the summer before 
s time ; and quite a bevy of young visitors had 
)me from the neighbouring county houses to 
atch the success of friends or brothers who 
were playing on the Stagenhurst side. From 
where they sat under a group of trees, they had a good view of 
the game, and a verv pretty sight it was — the Ashley eleven in a 
uniform of white flannel and red caps stationed round at their 
posts on the smoothly-turfed cricket-ground, which, though flat 
and open itself, seemed set in a frame of wood and water ; for the 
mere was not far distant, and the park extended in rich undula- 
tions on every side. A flag was flying from the tent where they 
had just had luncheon, after the first half of the hardly-contested 
battle which had proved extremely disappointing to Lord Ralph 
Paget. He considered himself, and was indeed, a very good 
cricketer ; but batting was not his strong point, and when only 
four runs had been scored down to his name, a; ball touched his 
wicket and he was pronounced out. Of course he disputed : he 
was never known to acknowledge anything to his disadvantage 
without. 

" That was not a fair ball, Drake," he exclaimed, crossly, " it 
canie sneaking along the ground all the way. You know it is 
not fair." 

" Why not ? you tried it on with me." 
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" I am sure I didn't My balls were all swift and above-ground, 
or you would not have got so many runs as you did." 

" I like that ! " returned Drake, with a laugh ; " as if you did 
not try every way you could to get me out! What is the use, 
Paget, of always making such a fuss about everything ? You con- 
sider him fairly out, Umpire ? " 

" I am sorry to say I do," replied Mr. Denton ; and Ralph 
flung down his bat angrily as Laurence came running up to take 
his place. It was very mortifying, after this, to see him playing 
brilliantly, keeping his place to the last, and carrying out his bat 
with flying colours. 

Ralph's envious pride was up, and he determined to do better 
in the second innings. He would put out the captain of the other 
side, if it was only for the sake of throwing Laurence's success into 
the shade ; and he began bowling with such dangerous steadiness 
that it required all his adversary's skill and attention to defend his 
^vicket. But presently Drake recovered confidence, and with one 
free hit sent the ball flying far away up in the sky. 

Several boys ran after it, but Laurence outstripped them all, 
darting on so swiftly that he almost seemed to keep pace with the 
ball above him, and even the batsmen slackened their running to 
watch the result It seemed impossible that he could be in time 
to catch it before it fell to the ground. He thought so himself, 
for his breath was so exhausted that each step was a painful struggle; 
but still he pressed on — with one last effort sprang forward just in 
time to catch it fairly in his hands, and then flung it triumphantly 
high into the air as he himself sank breathless on the ground. 

" Well done ! well caught, indeed ! " burst admiringly from every- 
one, even from Charlie Drake himself, although he was dreadfully 
disappointed at such a sudden stop being put to his career. And 
Laurence heard in the distance the murmur of applause, but he 
was too exhausted to get up until some minutes after, when Clement 
ran out to help him full of warm, delighted praises. This was, in 
fact, the deciding point of the game ; for, after their captain was out, 
the Stagenhurst party lost confidence; and as in the next innings 
Laurence went in first (at Clement's particular desire, instead of 
himself), and stayed in the whole time as before, they had no 
difficulty in winning. And it was amusing to hear the one run 
obtained by the smallest of the choristers — ^a baby-faced cherub of 
eight — received with as flattering acclamations as had been granted 
to any grand success during the day. Owing to this — and this 
alone, of course ! the Drakes said,— Ashley won, and the boys' 
delight knew no bounds. They scampered about, shouting, laugh- 
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ing, and turning somersaults, until the other side almost foi^ot their 
disappointment in laughing at them. But there was one who 
evidently did not share the general satisfaction. 

This was Ralph Paget, who looked indifferent, and even gloomy; 
for the day had been one of intense disappointment to him. He had 
intended to distinguish himself, to win the game through his own 
skill ; and now, as usual, his tiresome rival had stepped in before 
him. Laurence was the hero of the day, whilst he — the clever 
Etonian — was only second I And as he watchedthe young Italian's 
face glowing with pleasure as he gaily answered the repeated calls 
upon his attention, he felt an angry longing to be able in some 
way to humble his " pride," as he chose to call the natural elation 
after victory. And unfortunately, a chance of doing so was almost 
directly thrown in his way. A boy named Hawtrey, a visitor at 
Stagenhurst, asked him, in all simplicity — 

" I say, Paget, is that fellow Laurence, who plays cricket so well, 
a cousin of Ashley's ? " 

" A cousin ! " he exclaimed, contemptuously, *' what an idea ! 
No, I should think not I He is only one of the choristers." 

"But the others are not exactly gentlemen, are they?" said 
Hawtrey, in some surprise. 

" No more is he, that I know of. My uncle picked him up 
somewhere in Italy when he was quite a little chap, and brought him 
home out of charity ; and now, because his singing makes the 
Ashley Chapel famous, they make such a fiiss about him, it is 
really quite ridiculous I I hate pet proteges, they are always so 
presuming." 

" He seems a great favourite," said Hawtrey, watching him as 
he played with Cecile ; then, lowering his voice so as not to be 
heard by Laurence, who had passed near, " What is his name ? " 

<^ He has not got one. He is a nameless waif," replied Ralph 
aloud, with the coolest nonchalance. 

" Oh, I say, hush ! he will he^ you. Do you mean to say that 
the Ashleys don't know anything about him? What was his 
father?" 

"His father? Oh, an Italian organ-grinder, most likely, or some 
such thing ! " But the next moment Ralph started almost guiltily, 
for though he had said the words with marked distinctness as if 
courting attention, he was scarcely prepared for the look Laurence 
turned on him. All the mirth had died out of his face now ; it 
was burning only with dark, fierce hatred, as he 5aid, in a voice 
Tow with passion — 

*' Ralph Paget, you kn6w that is a lie I " 
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" Indeed, I know no such thing," he replied, recovering himself 
in a moment, " and you can't prove that it is, either. You don't 
know what your father was ! " 

" I know that he was a gentleman, which you are not ! " retorted 
Laurence, passionately ; and, following the angry impulse of the 
moment, he struck Ralph such a blow as to send him reeling 
backwards against the tree. In an instant it was returned with in- 
terest, and the two boys closed in a violent struggle, which brought a 
sudden pause of horrified silence over the hitherto merry group ; 
but almost immediately Lord De Walden was between them, with 
a hand on each, dividing them forcibly. 

" What is the meaning of this ? " he inquired. " Stand back, 
both of you, and answer me ! What are you fighting about ? " 

" He insulted me," said Ralph. " He said I was not a gen- 
tleman." 

«* What did you mean by that?"^ demanded Lord De Walden, 
turning to where his protdg^ stood, with arms tightly folded, as if 
that was the only way of keeping them to himself. 

" I meant what I said," replied Laurence, shortly. And Ralph 
continued — 

" He first insulted, and then struck me, and I was not going to 
stand that — especially from him ! — a low " 

"Silence!" exclaimed Lord De Walden, with such unusual 
energy that his nephew was quite startled. " No more of this 
now, if you please; it has lasted quite long enough. I shall 
speak to you both another time. But I am surprised at you, 
Laurence." 

The boy answered not a word, but turned and walked hastily 
away, whilst Lord de Walden, with a troubled face, sought out his 
mother ; and gradually the hum of conversation rose again. The 
boys had drawn apart to talk it over amongst themselves, and 
listened eagerly to Hawtre/s explanation of the affair, wWch 
roused a great feeling of indignation against Ralph Paget, whose 
conduct they had no difficulty in tracing to its true source, 
jealousy. Charlie Drake even went so far as to declare that he 
had a good mind to go and fight it out with him himself, only it 
would not do to make a second disturbance ; and Clement, the 
moment he understood the rights of the case, rushed off to 
explain it to his father with all the ardour of boyish justice and 
•friendship. 

"It was not Laurie's fault," he concluded, warmly; "that 
fellow Ralph is always insulting him and trying to put him in a 
passion. And indeed, Father, if you knew how quietly he has 

£ 2 
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'borne lots of things lately, you would not be surprised at his not 
being able to stand this. Just when he was so jolly, too, after 
having won the match for us — ^it is an awful shame ! " 

"You surprise me," said Lord De Walden, looking concerned. 
"Why did you never tell me this before, Clement? It might 
have saved much pain. Of course I knew they were not good 
friends, but I had no idea it had reached such a point as this. 
How was it I never found it out before ? " 

" Because Laurie never would tell you himself, and would not 
let any one else tell either. But you know that it is true, Grannie, 
don't you? for you found it out once or twice." 

" Yes," replied Lady De Walden, laying her hand gently on her 
soli's arm, "and you can fancy, my dear Arthur, how much it 
grieved me. But as the quarrels were generally over when I 
heard of them, I did not like to rake them up again by appealing 
to you. And, indeed, Laurence has improved so very much 
lately in forbearance and self-control, that I began to think 
perhaps the trial was good for him. I am sure he is trying hard 
to conquer his temper, and we must not be too severe upon the 
poor child if a sudden temptation now and then, especially at 
such an unguarded moment, proves too strong for him." 

" Severe upon him ! No, indeed. It is Ralph who deserves 
to be severely dealt with," repeated Lord De Walden ; and he 
remained lost in deep and apparently painful thought, until Cecile 
whispered, " He is coming back, Father." 

Yes, there was Laurence, coming towards them with his head 
erect, and a look of fixed determination on his pale features. 
Everyone turned to look, but he did not seem to notice it, and 
walking straight up to Ralph, addressed him without the least 
hesitation. 

"I am sorry I struck you," he said, looking him steadily in the 
face; "to Lord De Walden's nephew I ought not, to have done 
it." Then as suddenly leaving him, undecided whether to be 
confused or gracious at this unexpected apology, Laurence turned 
away to Lord De Walden : but now his head was bent and his 
voice more unsteady. 

" I beg your pardon. Lord De Walden, for forgetting myself as 
I did just now. It was very wrong of me," he said, humbly. 

" But this is very right of you, my brave boy ! " replied Lord 

De Walden, laying his hand fondly on the orphan's shoulder, and 

speaking in a tone of fatherly tenderness. " It was wrong to give 

way as you did, but I can understand the temptation no^ it has 

. been explained to me, and I trust it will never happen again/' 
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Laurence felt puzzled as to how he had found out the facts 
about Ralph to which he supposed he was alluding ; but he saw 
Clement near, and asked no questions, only feeling relieved that 
they had heard some excuse for his apparently unreasonable 
violence. 

" Clement," resumed his father, " I see they are all starting for the 
house. You had better go with them ; I wall follow in a moment 
And now, my boy," he added, turning to Laurence, when they 
were left alone, " if you don't mind telling me, I should like to 
know what it was that brought you so soon to a sense of your 
duty and gave you courage to do it : what was it ? " 

Laurence hesitated, and answered shyly, "I don't know. I 
think it was something that Cecile was talking about the other 
day." 

"And what was that?" he inquired, with pleased interest. But 
the boy did not seem to like to answer ; and, as Mr. Drake was 
waiting for him. Lord De Walden had to go on and join his 
departing guests. 

When the chapel-bell began ringing, a few minutes later, and 
Laurence was slowly obeying the sound, he overtook Cecile, who 
had lingered behind the others in the hope of seeing him look and 
speak like his natural self again, for she had been quite frightened 
by the scene under the tree. She slipped her hand into his, but 
he looked so very grave, that she did not like to disturb him until 
they came near the house, when she ventured to ask, timidly, 
*' You are not angry now, Laurie?" 

'* Angry, Cfeci ? No, not with you," he answered, with a grave 
smile. 

*' No ; but with anyone ? With Ralph ?" 

" Oh no, I had forgotten him. I was only thinking of myself; " 
and he gave a deep sigh. "I am afraid it is a hopeless case, 
Cecile, that conquest that I was so confident about the other 
day." 

"Oh, Laurie, no!" she exclaimed, eagerly; "why, you have 
won one victory to-day ! I heard Grannie say it must have been 
just as hard for you to beg Ralph's pardon as to have prevented 
yourself being rude to him at first. And didn't you see how glad 
both she and father were?" 

" They were very kind," said Laurence. " But only fancy my 
flying out in that way as bad as ever, when I thought myself so 
much better ! I thought I was getting so strong and self-controlled, 
because I managed now and then to hold my tongue ; and now at 
the first great trial I find my temper worse than ever." 
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" That was because you were not thinking about it," suggested 
the little comforter. " Of course you did not expect anyone to be 
unkind then, when you were so happy." 

" Yes, that was it. I was so proud of all the glory I had been 
winning, and so ridiculously set up by it, that I was quite off 
my guard, and gave way in a minute. Of course I mean to go on 
trying, but I am afraid it will always be the same," he ended, 
despondingly. 

"No, Laurie, I don't think it will. Grannie says that each 
time we do a thing it gets easier, and I am sure it does ; for there 
is one bar in my music I thought I never should be able to play, 
and now, with practising it slowly every day, I know it quite well. 
And don't you think it will be the same with you? — especially 
now that Ralph is going away it will be so much easier." 

Laurence smiled. "Whilst he is away, Ceci, perhaps so. But 
I could not be sure I was improving if there was nothing to try 
me. I don't much think I ever shall improve, so it's no use 
thinking of what you put into my head the other day. / shall 
never be fit to sing in the Heavenly choir." 

" Yes, yOu will, Laurie," she replied, with child-like confidence. 
" You know the crown above is promised to those who fight the 
battle here ; and you are fighting it, and have gained one victor)' 
to-day. Oh ! are you not glad to think that?" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" Our sports, our studies, and our souls were one. 
Together we impelled the flying ball ; 
Together waited in our tutor's hall : 
Together joined in cricket's manly toil, 
Or shared the produce of the river's spoil. 
Or, plunging from the green declining shore. 
Our pliant limbs the buoyant billows bore. 
In every element, unchanged, the same, 
All, all that brothers should be, but the name." 



Byron. 




N the next day, to Laurence's intense relief, and 
by no means to the regret of any of the Ashleys, 
their supercilious young cousin took his departure 
for Eton : and they soon fell back into the old 
work-a-day routine. Every day they studied 
diligently until dinner-time, and in the afternoon 
there were lessons too at the school for the boys, 
where Clement had to go often to learn French 
and drawing of th& King's Walden masters, as well as to share 
the lessons on Church history and doctrine which Mr. Wroth gave 
twice a week. There was also the daily singing practice, which he 
would often have liked to escape, to have a ride or amuse himself 
in some way; but Lord de Walden would not allow him to be any 
more irregular than the other boys, and so early taught him a 
habit of steady attention to anything he undertook. 

Laurence sometimes dined at the Priors, but more generally he 
walked back to the school with Mr. Wroth, who was very fond of 
his godson, and therefore less formidable in his gravity to him 
than to the other boys. There was something congenial in the 
thoughtful reserve of their natures which made the young Italian, 
in spite of the great difference in age, his favourite companion : 
the one whom he invited to go out walking with him, and 
encouraged to bring his books at any time to study in the quiet- 
ness of his own sanctum^ especially on winter evenings, when they 
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would often have tea together, or sit over the fire talking of grave, 
good things. Perhaps it was this intercourse that had so early 
developed in Laurence the serious depths of his character : the 
earnestness and perseverance that promised to work such a refor- 
mation in his ardent nature ; although the promise was not to be 
fulfilled without many struggles and backslidings. True, since 
Ralph Paget's departure he had not given way again to such 
violent passion, for there was no one else who provoked it so 
terribly : but in the absence of great trials he found himsdf 
wonderfully oyercome by small ones, and often despaired of ever 
gaining self-control when he looked back upon the events of the 
day and recalled how he had given way to fits of temper over the 
veriest trifles. He was by no means proof against Harry's teasing 
or Clement's mischief, and sometimes even lost patience with his 
favourite Cecile, as was evidently the case one bright afternoon 
by the very aggravated tone in which he kept calling her name, 
each time louder and more impatiently than the last. She was in 
the schoolroom, finishing a little frock that was to be taken that 
day to a poor woman in the village, and kept calling in reply that 
she was " coming directly ; " but he evidently did not hear, and 
presently appeared at the window. 

" Make haste, Cecile 1 " he exclaimed. " Harry has been out 
ever such a long time, and if you are not quick she and Clem will 
start without us." 

" Don't be so impatient, Laiu-ence," said Miss Selwyn, " you 
must not expect everyone to be at your beck and call the moment 
you want them." 

He took no notice of this remark, except by a proud toss of 
his head, and the repeated exclamation, "i?^ make haste, Cecile ; 
you are such a slow-coach ! " And then ran off, leaving the child 
longing to follow him, but obliged to stay until she had finished 
her work and wrapped it up neatly. 

" It will do him good ; he should learn to control himself," 
Miss Selwyn said, in answer to Cecile's remonstrance that Laurie 
would get so tired of waiting : for she was not pleased at the 
indifference with which he had received her reproof, and therefore 
did not try in the least to shorten the end of the story which she 
was telling to her little pupil. The moment it was done Cecile 
bounded upstairs for her hat and jacket, and down again with 
all speed to find Laurence waiting alone outside in a state of 
impatient fume. 

"Are the others gone?" she exclaimed. "I am so sorry, 
Laurie, to have kept you waiting." 
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"Then why didn't you hurry yourself?" he returned, un- 
graciously ; " you have had time to get ready twenty times over." 

" But it was not that that kept me ; it was my work. You know 
I can't do things as fast as Harry can, and then I had to stay to 
hear the end of a story Miss Selwyn was telling me." 

" I wonder you care to listen to her stories," said Laurence, con- 
temptuously. " Silly things with a stupid moral tacked on at the 
end ! You might have guessed what was coming." 

Cecile answered timidly, for she was rather aUfraid of Laurence 
in such moods as this. " But this was not a moral tale ; it was a 
story about when she was young. And you know, Laurie, I could 
not run away in the middle ; it would have been so rude." 

" Well, I only know that as you seem so fond of Miss Selwyn, 
it is a pity I did not go with the others and leave you to follow 
with her. But come along now ! " and, catching her hand, he ran 
forward so rapidly, that it was all she could do to keep up with 
him, and had no breath left to answer. After a while, however, 
he stopped as suddenly as he had started, and, lifting his hat, 
threw back his hair, exclaiming — 

" There ! it's gone now," 

"What is gone?" asked Cecile, looking up wonderingly. 

" The black dog ! I wonder you did not see it, Ceci. It must 
have been sitting on my shoulder as large as life when you came 
out just now. What an idiot I am to let it have such power over 



me 



I" 



" Then you are not angry with me now ? " she asked, in a tone 
of relief. " 1 am so glad, I was afraid I had vexed you, but you 
know I really could not help being slow, and I wanted to come 
out just as much as you did." 

" Yes, of course ; and I was a wretch to be so cross with you. 
How do you manage to be so patient, Ceci ? " But here Clement 
and Harriette came back to meet them, and seeing the governesses 
following, they set off across the park, rejoicing in the prospect of 
the pleasure their basket of gifts would occasion at the poor sick 
woman's cottage. Their walk was timed so as to bring them back 
to the school, for the choristers' practice, which was held ii) the 
vaulted hall that filled the centre gable of the building ; and whilst 
Harriette and Cecile were being feasted on cake and sweet cowslip 
wine by Mrs. Hartley in the little drawing-room behind, the united 
burst of full treble voices rang out, chanting Gregorian tones. 

Mr. Hartley was very strict with his choir, as he had need to be 
to train them so perfectly. He would make them sing over a 
passage again and again, long after they fancied themselves siure of 
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it, until his musical ear was satisfied that every note was true, and 
the time and expression thoroughly correct : and, gentle as he 
always was, the boys never dared to talk or play during the half- 
hour with him. As soon as it was over they dispersed noisily 
enough; but on this day Laurence and Clement stayed at the 
organ to practise and blow for each other by turns. 

Clement did not practise so regularly as he ought to have done, 
but when he once began he did not like leaving off; and so, without 
meaning to be selfish, he kept his friend so long at the bellows, 
that Laurence grew tired, and began playing tricks. 

" Which did you say was your favourite bit, Clem ? " he asked, 
innocently, just as he knew it was coming. And when Clement 
answered, " Here it is — now listen ! " and moved his hands on to 
the swell keyboard to play it with greater effect, Laurence sud- 
denly stopped blowing, and the lovely air died away in a gasp. 

" Hallo ! what's the row ? " exclaimed Clement, looking round : 
but when he heard the mischievous question, " Didn't it sound 
jolly ! " he went on impatiently, " What did you stop for ? What a 
duffer you are ! I thought the organ had come to grief.'* 

" I am very sorry," said Laurence, looking all the time quite 
the reverse ; ** let us have it over again, from that slow part." And 
after a little more growling at the interruption, Clement began it a 
second time. It went on smoothly for some lines, but when they 
got to the same bar again, the temptation to tease was too great 
to be resisted ; and again the notes refused to answer. Poor 
Clement was sorely vexed. 

" I say ! no more of that bosh, Laurence ! " he cried, angrily ; " if 
you call that fun, it's a very stale sort of fun, I think. You wouldn't 
stand my doing it to you." 

" As if you hadn't done the same sort of thing lots of times ! " 
retorted Laurence, vexed in his turn 'at the veiy unexpected way 
in which his joke was taken. " You need not get so waxy when 
a fellow pays you back in your own coin." 

Clement muttered something about a " fool's trick," and discon- 
tentedly turned over the music before him, until Laurence said, 
after. a pause, as if he meant it, but in no amiable tone — 

" You can go on. I won't sell you again." 

" I daresay," returned Clement, ungraciously," a fellow who is 
ass enough to do the same thing twice over, seems as if he didn't 
know when to stop. Well, blow away, then ! " 

Laurence felt very much inclined not to, after that polite speech, 
but he had begim practising a habit of self-denial that enabled him 
to bend his body to the work even while his spirit rose against 
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it ; and neither of them spoke a word for the next ten minutes. 
Clement was not playing the same thing now, but a movement of 
Mendelssohn's ; and when he came towards the final crashing 
chorus, several of the other boys gathered round to watch and 
help by pulling out the stops. 

" That's right ! let's have out the great organ, and please blow 
harder," he cried, warming with the spirit of the music But 
Laurence's arms were aching, and unluckily at that moment, hap- 
pening to meet a pair of mischievous eyes making signs to him, 
he utterly forgot both his promise and his*duty of doing to others 
as he would be done by ; and in the middle of a full chord let the 
sound escape for the third time. 

A burst of laughter froln the boys made the provocation still 
more aggravating to Clement, who sprang up in a rage, as red as 
a turkey-cock. 

" I'll teach you to do that again ! " he exclaimed hotly, striking 
at Laurence to knock him from his seat ; but Laurence caught his 
arm, and for some minutes they struggled fiercely together — a 
very different sight from the friendly wrestlings they often had, 
and one, happily, very rarely seen. ^ 

** A nice fellow you are to make promises," said Clement, angrily, 
as they shook each other ofi" ; " you won't catch me blowing for 
you after that ! " 

" I don't want you to," retorted Laurence, " I can get some one 
else. Here, Frank, you come !" 

" He shan't I " said Clement, holding the boy back. " He was 
going out, and you have no right to keep him in against his will. 
I won't have the fellows bullied." ^ 

" Bullied ! " repeated Laurence, scornfully, for there was nothing 
he despised more than a bully, and he knew the word was most 
unjust ; " why, even if I did try it on, I should think Frank is big 
enough to take care of himself without your interference." 

" Of course I am," put in the boy, sturdily. " Do let go, Ashley! 
and you too, Laurence ! You will pull me in two between you. 
There is no time for you to play any more." 

" And if there was, you need not stay to blow unless you liked," 
said Clement; "there shall be no bullying as long as I have power 
to prevent it" 

He took an angry pleasure in repeating the offensive word, and 
Laurence grew more vexed. 

" Pray what power have you?" he inquired. " If you come to 
that, I have the most power, for I am senior in the house, and you 
are not in the house at all ! " 
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Clement laughed derisively. 

" And so you think it follows that all the fellows are to wait 
upon you and do your bidding ? You will be wanting them to 
clean your boots next ; and perhaps you would like me to do 
the same?" 

** Shut up, Clement ! unless you want me to give you a thrash- 
ing," said Laurence, with set teeth. 

" Only try, that's all ! " he retorted. And Laurence took him at 
his word. They were wrestling violently, almost fighting, when Mr. 
Hartley came through, the next moment, and caught them. 

** Why, boys, boys I what is the matter ? " he inquired ; " it is 
not often we see you two fighting. What can be the reason ? " 
But they were too blind with passion X.6 stop or answer, until a 
murmur of " Mr. Wroth ! " made them separate instinctively. 

He did not come in. He had only passed the window on his 
way to the chapel without seeing or hearing the disturbance ; and 
in the pause that followed they heard the sweet-toned bell calling 
to Evensong. 

" Listen to that ! Doesn't it make you feel ashamed of your- 
selves ? " said the organist, gravely ; and sending the other boys 
on before him, he took Clement by the arm and led him away. 

Laurence followed at a distance, with both the sound and the 
words ringing reproachfully in his ears. His tender conscience 
was easily awakened, and he knew that he had been the cause of 
all these hurtful words and feehngs. If he had only restrained 
his inclination to tease, the quarrel would have been prevented, 
a bad example would not have been set, and he himself would 
have been spared the pain of hearing unkind words which he 
knew Clement did not mean and would never have said if he had 
not been provoked beyond measure. He did not like going to 
church at enmity with anyone, and would like to have made his 
peace before going in ; but he did not overtake Clement till they 
were in the vestry, and then he still looked so cross, that he could 
not make up his mind to do it ; and they walked to their places 
side by side, feeling as much separated as if seas had rolled 
between them. 

Laurence's power of forcing his attention was of great use to 
him that day. All traces of pride and ill-feeling melted away 
under the solemn influence of those prayers that he had been 
taught to say from his heart. And it would have been the same 
with Clement if he had made use of them in the same way ; but 
although he knew just as well what he ought to do, he had not 
the strength of will to make himself do it, and so his thoughts 
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wandered the whole time, and he left the church in no better 
temper than he had entered it. He had disappeared when Laurence 
looked round to speak to him, and when he went to the Priors 
in search of him, he found Harriette and Cecile alone in the 
play-room, very anxious for him to go and practise archery with 
them. 

" Where is Clement ? " he asked, and was told that he was in 
the study as cross as a bear. Harry had just been in to ask him, 
and he said " No ! '* as snappishly as if he would like to have bitten 
her head off. They could not imagine what had put him out. 

" I will go and see if I can persuade him," said Laurence, glad 
to have the chance of speaking to him alone ; but when he got 
there he scarcely knew how to use it. Clement was pretending 
to read, with his pretty face disfigured by a sulky pout, and he 
neither looked nor moved when his usually welcome visitor came 
in at the wfndow. 

"I say, Clem," began Laurence, in a most friendly tone, 
"come out and shoot? we shall have a good half-hour's practice 
before tea." 
"I am not coming," said Clement, shortly. 
" Why not ? Are you reading a very jolly book ? " 
Clement half shut it \ but Laurence could see that it was only a 
Euclid. 

" Never mind that now," he persisted, " there will be lots of 
time this evening when we are all at work. Do leave it, and come 
out now, there's a dear fellow ! " 

" I tell you I'm not coming, so you needn't bother ! " returned 
Clement, ungraciously shaking off the hand that rested on his 
shoulder. And Laurence began again, after a pause — 

" I am awfully sorry, Clement, that I ^'as so tiresome this after- 
noon. / pught to have known better than to try another fellow's 
temper in that way. If anyone had done it to me I should have 
been much worse." 
" No, you wouldn't," growled Clement. 

" Yes, I should. Only, you see, you are generally such a good- 
natured chap that I never thought of it vexing you. I ought to 
have remembered the Golden Rule, and then it wouldn't have 
happened. I can't think what possessed me. It was such a stupid 
thing to do ! " 

"Practical jokes generally are," said Clement, not showing the 
least in his tone or manner how sharply the pricks of conscience 
were urging him to confess that Laurence had not been the bnly 
one to blame in the matter. But sulkiness and obstinacy kept 
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him silent, and he could not receive his friend's apologies warmly 
as long as his own were unmade. 

Laurence was obliged to leave him, apparently in the same 
unforgiving frame of mind ; and he could not help a feeling of im- 
patience at the spirit so different from his own that he could not 
understand it. But then, he thought, with a half-amused feeling 
of shame, Clement had not so much practice as he had ; he so 
< seldom got into a passion that he never knew how to get out 
of it! 

Clement stayed behind, feeling very miserable and vexed with 
himself. Why could he not have told Laurence he was sorry for 
having called him a bully, and said such things of him, — ^before the 
boyS, too ! It was perfectly untrue ; and yet those hasty words 
might do harm amongst the boys by lessening his influence over 
them. He wished he had not said it ; in fact, he had been wish- 
ing that ever since ; and it was the consciousness of being so much 
to blame that had made him more cross and uncomfortable than 
anything that had been done to him, although he had not known 
it himself until now. Of course I^urence had been very pro- 
voking, but that was no reason why he should have been cross 
and rude. Provocation was sent to be resisted, and he especially 
ought to be able to bear teasing, when he so often tried other 
people's tempers with it. He knew how constantly he vexed his 
sisters and Laurence with his tricks, much oftener than they did 
him ; and it was only the other day he had made little Arthur cry 
with his teasing, and his grandmother had spoken to him very 
seriously about the duty of trying to get rid of such a bad habit. 
He thought he should know for the future how unpleasant it was, 
and would try to check himself — which was, he smpposed, one 
way of doing what Mr. Wroth meant when he told them they 
ought to act upon principle, even in the most trifling things. 

Now that they were beginning to prepare for Confirmation, he 
felt it was time to begin living a hfe more in earnest ; and though 
he sighed at the troublesome prospect of having to think always 
before he spoke or acted, and always to remember duty in trifles, 
still he made a resolve to try and do so, and opened his Prayer- 
book to seal the resolution with a prayer for strength. The first 
words that met his eyes were those very familiar ones in the Order 
for Morning Prayer — 

"O God, Who art the Author of peace and Lover of concord, 
in knowledge of Whom standeth our eternal hfe, Whose service is 
perfect freedom 1 " 

How often he had heard those words I Every day of his life. And 
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yet he had never understood them clearly until now : " Whose 
service is perfect freedom." He had just been fearing it would 
be a burden, but suddenly, like a flash of light, the true meaning 
came into his mind. If he had acted in the true spirit of that 
service this afternoon, instead of giving way to his own temper, he 
would have been spared all the remorse and bitterness that had 
made him wretched ever since ; and surely that showed plainly 
enough that self-will is the heaviest of all burdens to bear, and 
that, compared with it, the service our God requires of us is indeed 
" perfect freedom." Yes, he would give himself up to that service, 
body, soul, and spirit ; and, bowing his head on to the book, to stop 
the sorrowful tears that came welling up into his eyes, he repeated 
from the bottom of his heart the Collect for Ash Wednesday, 
which his father had marked out as one of the most fitting prayers 
for daily private use. 

It was some time before he moved — not until the tea-bell rang ; 
and then, wishful to see Laurence before he went back to the 
school, he walked out on to the terrace just as the children came 
racing up in high spirits ; Arthur having a ride on Laurence's back, 
and beating him most unmercifully because he would not gallop 
up the steps. 

" Pull his ears, Artie," suggested Clement, with a smile. And 
Harriette remarked, thoughtlessly, " So you have got rid of the 
black dog, Clement ? I am glad to see he has paid such a short 
visit this time." 

She little knew how nearly her. careless words brought the 
evil spirit back again ; but by an effort he got the better of it, 
and only answered Laurence's rather hurried question about 
Arthur. 

" Yes, I will take him. Come along, Artie. But you may as 
well stay and have tea with us, Laurie, now you are here." And 
his usual sweet temper was quite restored by the touch of the 
little arms clasped round his neck and the loving kiss, as he took 
his little crippled brother into his arms. 

The meal was a particularly pleasant one, no doubt because 
both the boys were on their guard not to get into any disputes. 
And after it, Clement walked part of the way back with Laurence, 
and managed with some difficulty to bring out what he wished to 
say. Laurence had known too well that his angry words meant 
nothing to need any assurance of it ; but the sober, serious talk 
together did them both a great deal of good, and they shook 
hands at parting under the midway oak, as complete friends as 
ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Soft cloud, that while the breeze of May 
Chants her glad matins in the leafy arch, 
Draw*st thy bright veil across the heavenly way, 
Meet pavement for an angel's glorious march : 

'* My soul is envious of mine eye, 
That it should soar and glide with thee so fast. 
The while my grovelling thoughts half-buried lie, 
Or lawless roam around this earthly waste." 

Christian Year, 



JSCENSION DAY dawned fair and lovely. Streaks 
of golden light brightened the eastern horizon, 
and almost before the first rays of the sun had 
had time to reach the earth, Laurence's window 
was thrown open to receive them into the room, 
where he was already up and astir, singing over 
his toilet,- as was his wont over everything ; for 
he overflowed with an unconscious music that 
made him a perfect nightingale about the house. The strain that 
was haunting him now was the coming Anthem for the day, "Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in ! " And his sweet voice 
softened wonderfully as he echoed the simple words, " Who is the 
King of Glory?" 

His room was a very pretty as well as comfortable one, built in 
the point of a gable, with ivy and roses twining round the dormer 
window, and furnished to serve the double purpose of bedroom 
and study ; as could be seen from the easy-chair, bookshelf, and 
writing-table, now strewn with well-worn grammars and dictionaries 
left open since the last night's work. There were pictures, too, on 
the walls — some of his favourites ; amongst which the most pro- 
minent place was held by one that had been a gift from Lord De 
Walden— an engraving of the Three Choristers, which hung on the 
wall opposite his bed, and was the first thing that met his eyes 
every morning when he awoke, daily reminding him of the great 
object of his office, " We praise Thee, O God." 
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Over the mantelpiece hung a photograph of Ashley Priors — the 
whole group of buildings including the chapel, taken from the 
park, forming a centre to the set of family portrp-^s that were 
arranged round it ; the Dowager Lady De Walden aLwvc, Lord De 
Walden and his beautiful young Wife on either side, and the four 
Children in a group below. Whilst over the head of the bed was 
an illuminated scroll, done by the loving hands of the lost bene- 
factress whom Laurence had .so dearly loved, bearing the com- 
forting words: "A Father of the fatherless is Gel in His holy 
habitation." The only other thing of value in the room was a 
plain white marble cross— an exact miniature of the one that had 
been placed over his parents' lonely grave in the Apennines — with 
the simple inscription in Italian carved upon the pedestal, " In 
memory of two unknown Travellers who died here on the 7th and 
19th of June, 185—. Requiescat in pace ! '* 

Laurence prized these treasures very highly, and took a great 
pleasure in all the knick-knacks that he had collected round him 
in this, his one little private domain. But to-day he was too full 
of other things to notice them, and, only waiting to give himself 
time for the few verses of private reading which he had been 
taught to regard as the first duty of the day, he went quietly down- 
stairs and let himself out into the early morning air. 

It was so early that the breeze was almost chilly in its freshness, 
and as he walked along his feet got quite wet in the soaking dewy 
grass. But he cared nothing for such trifles, and, looking only 
above and around, gave himself up to the full enjo)niient of the 
sights and sounds of awaking nature — the musical tumult of 
myriads of birds, the faint call of the distant cuckoo, and the 
golden glory of the rising sun, which was as yet so low as to cast 
long, level shadows of the trees across the park. But the purest 
pleasures have some alloy ; and as he gazed, the very fairness of 
the scene brought up a train of thought that would sometimes 
force itself upon his mind with painful vividness. All this would 
be Clement Ashley's. Clement, the intimate companion of his 
daily pursuits, was heir to these wide acres, whilst he — what a 
difference !— penniless, nameless, living on charity, and, as Ralph 
Paget had truly said, " belonging to no one." Oh, how he wished 
he had been more like other boys, blessed with some of the advan- 
tages that had been showered so abundantly upon his friend ! — not 
that he would have deprived him of a single one of them ; but if 
he, too, could have been a little favoured, so as not to feel so 
utterly cut off and unlike all his companions— if he only had a 
name and position on which to take his stand, he would not have 
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minded poverty or anything else. Oh, why had he not been an 
Ashley ? Loving them all as he did, and being loved as he knew 
he was in return, it seemed hard that the one link of blood should 
be missing ; and if there was one thing he envied his friend, it 
was the undoubted possession of an honourable name. To his 
wealth he was indifferent ; and the beautiful estate, much as he 
admired it, was no object of envy, — ^although, when he stood by 
the mere and looked towards the house to see if there were any 
signs of Clement coming to keep his appointment, he could not 
help being struck afresh by the picturesque grandeur of the man- 
sion, with its numberless gables and irregularities sharply defined 
against the clear sky, and its windows of every size and shape 
glittering in the pale beams of the early sun ; and above all, by the 
perfect outline of the little chapel with its slender spire pointing 
up towards^ heaven. Following it with his eyes, he noticed for the 
first time how intensely blue and cloudless the sky was already ; 
and, as he gazed up into its depths, the words of the Collect he 
had just been learning came into his mind — 

" Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that like as we do 
believe Thy only-begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ to have 
ascended into the heavens, so we may also in heart and mind 
thither ascend, and with Him continually dwell." 

They seemed like a reproof to him for having on this Ascension 
Day, above all days, given way to rebellious longings after earthly 
greatness, when he ought to be striving heart and soul for that 
heavenly inheritance that is promised alike to high and low, rich 
and poor ; and he kept inwardly repeating them over and over 
again with an earnestness that was really prayer, until a sudden 
shout from behind made him start and look round. There was 
Clement, flying down the terrace steps and across the grass at 
lightning speed, with Crumb scampering on before him. 

" Hallo, Laurie ! " he exclaimed, " hope I haven't kept you 
waiting ? The top of the morning to you. Isn't it a jolly day ! " 
And without any further greeting the two boys ran off on their 
expedition, which was to see whether any fish were caught on the 
lines they had laid down the night before. It was a long way to 
the Gore, and there was a great deal to be done when they got 
back ; so they raced all the way, laughing very much at Crumb, 
who seemed to make a point of plunging into every tuft of long 
grass he could find, coming out each time more steeped in dew 
and looking like a drowned rat, with every hair of his glossy coat 
straightened down to the tips of his usually curling ears. It did 
not seem to damp his spirits, however ; on the contrary, rather to 
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raise them, for he frolicked about with even more than his usual 
wildness, and never paused a moment to give himself time to 
feel cold. 

The boys were delighted to find that their bait had taken. 
Several fish were caught, and quickly stringing them together, 
they ran back to leave them at the Priors, with orders to have 
them cooked for breakfast ; and then out again to cut down choice 
branches of pink and white May for the decoration of the chapel. 
They were going to get forget-me-nots too, but meeting Freddie 
Burton and some of the other boys with a' basketful, they were 
only too glad to be saved the trouble, and all returned together 
laden with spoils to the play-room, where Harriette and Cecile and 
the Fraulein were hard at work weaving garlands of flowers and 
fern-leaves. 

There was not much to be actually made, for the building itself 
was too richly ornamented to need any addition 3 but it was the 
children's pleasure to deck it on high festivals, and they had been 
taught to do it tastefully and with loving reverence. Flowers 
were laid on all the deep window-ledges and along the foot of the 
roodscreen, where they were piled up in the shape of pyramids 
against each of the slender brass shafts. There were flowers, too, 
round the white marble font, in which a small cross of blue 
forget-me-nots was floating on the water. But the choicest of 
all — the rarest and purest from the conservatory — were reserved 
for the altar vases, which, in the Lady Cecile's life, had always 
been her particular care, and had since devolved upon Lady 
De Walden. 

As a general rule the daily morning prayers were at eight o'clock, 
but to-day the services were the same as on Sunday ; and shortly 
before eleven the Drakes* pony-carriage drove up, bringing the 
two eldest girls and their governess, who had begged for a holiday 
that they might come over to the Ascension Day service at Ashley. 
The children were very glad to see them, but when they were 
sitting in church waiting for it to begin, Cecile was dreadfully dis- 
composed by Amy Drake's constant and loudly-whispered remarks 
on the decorations and the people. She was not accustomed to 
conversation in church, and kept edging away, trying not to answer, 
and hanging her head, quite flushed with shame at seeming to join 
in such irreverent behaviour. But her example had no effect, and 
it was quite a relief when little Arthur, looking round astonished 
from the front seat, said, in a low tone of childish reproof, " You 
mustn't talk ! " 

It was Amy's turn then to -be discomfited; but almost directly 

F 3 
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the organ sounded, and all rose to their feet as the choir entered, 
singing a gloriously jubilant Ascension hymn. The service was 
much the same as on May Day — solemn prayers, intoned re- 
sponses, and chanted psalms'; but to those who had been care- 
fully instructed in the beautiful variety of the Church's annual 
round, there was a great deal that was fresh to be discovered in 
it. The Collect, the Epistle and Gospel, the Lessons, the H)rmns, 
the Anthem — all seemed to point upwards to the one great and 
glorious fact that was being especially commemorated ; and it 
was not without understanding why, that the boys shouted sweet 
" Alleluias," for it had been explained to them beforehand ; as all 
the Fasts and Festivals were in turn, their meanings pointed out, 
and the lessons that might be learnt from them. 

On Laurence especially — the eldest and most thoughtful amongst 
them — ^these teachings had a great effect. He saw the danger, 
against which Mr. Wroth was always tr)nng to guard them, of 
letting their daily office become nothing but a mere mechanical 
routine without lif? or meaning ; and with all the strength of his 
nature he struggled against it, forcing himself to attend with heart 
as well as eyes and lips, and finding in return a never-failing fund 
of richness in the prayers — ^which contained petitions for every 
need in words far better than any he could have invented, and 
reminding him also of many things that, without their aid, he 
would often have forgotten. To-day he was even more than 
usually attentive, with the thoughts of the morning still fresh in 
his mind, which every part of the service seemed to renew ; and 
as he sat gazing up at the richly-dyed figures of the Ascension in 
the east window — with the words of the anthem still ringing in his 
ears, although he was listening to the sermon — his mind seemed 
lifted up into some celestial vision of opening skies and the rolling 
back of the Everlasting Gates, from which hosts of angels in a 
flood of glory were thronging forth to meet their ascended Lord. 
And Mr. Wroth's words came in like the practical conclusion : 
" So we may also in heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him 
continually dwell." 

His attention thus riveted, he listened more intently to the 
few words that followed, reminding them, that although whilst our 
bodies remain on earth we all have worldly duties to do, and each 
m his different sphere must fight the batrie of life bravely and 
honestly ; yet that need not prevent us from keeping our hearts 
pure and undefiled. And it should be the earnest endeavour of 
each one of us to live constantly in spirit in the presence of Him 
Who came down for our salvation, and is now again ascended into 
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the heavens to prepare an Eternal Home for our reception. For 
if our lives on earth will not bear the test of His spiritual presence, 
how shall we be fit to live for ever in that glorious kingdom where 
every remotest thought will be revealed in the dazzling brightness 
and purity of the Sun of Righteousness ? We should always keep 
that future in mind, live for it, and work for it, as an object far 
greater and more precious than any that this world can offer ; and 
then we should learn to love it, for " Where the treasure is, there' 
will the heart be also." 

The words fell with soothing comfort on Laurence's heart, 
removing the weary sense of discontent that had oppressed him, 
and sending him out with fresh spirit and new resolves that quite 
restored his happy light-heartedness. 

Everyone was happy and light-hearted to-day, for it was a whole 
holiday — as all the chief festivals were ; and the prospect of free- 
dom from their daily work was pleasant both to teachers and 
scholars. Laurence always spent the holidays at Ashley Priors; 
and to-day they were quite a large party, as the Drakes had 
willingly consented to stay dinner and have a row on the Mere 
afterwards. Even Lord De Walden promised to go with them if 
they could wait half an hour till he was ready ; so the children 
went and seated themselves under some shady elms near the water, 
and began talking — of the morning's service chiefly — which led 
Amy Drake to remark — 

*' Don't you get dreadfully tired of going to church ? I know I 
should, if I had to go twice every day ! It must be dreadfully 
tiresome." 

" Not a bit," answered Harriette; " we like it. And as for Ceci, 
it is the greatest punishment she can have not to be allowed 
to go." 

Constance raised her eyebrows with a kind of patronizing wonder. 

" It is lucky she thinks so,'* she remarked ; " but Cecile, we 
know, likes strange things sometimes. Really and truly, Harry, 
don't you often find it a great bore ? " 

" Not often," replied Harriette ; " sometimes when I am in the 
middle of a nice book, or a game of croquet, I wish the bell would 
not ring quite so soon." 

" You are not obliged to go every time unless you like," put 
in Clement. • 

" No, but what would be the use of staying on the croquet- 
ground if everyone else went away? and besides, I should not 
like to stay away when service was going on unless I had a good 
reason. It would not be right." 
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"Why not?" inquired Amy; "what harm would there be? 
We never go to church at all in the week." 

" Because you have no daily prayers in your church- If you 
had, I suppose you would go, just as we do ? " 

*' I don't think we should," said Constance; " what is the use? 
It takes up so much time, and one would get so tired of doing the 
same things over and over again." 

' " On that principle we should go without breakfast and dinner," 
said Laurence. 

" Oh, that is very different. We could not live without eating ; 
and besides, our food is not always the same. For instance, 
we have beef one day and mutton another," she ended, with a 
laugh. 

"Well, there is just as much change in the services, surely. 
The Psalms and Lessons and hjnnns are different every day. And 
as for the Prayers, they are so beautiful, one couldn't hear them 
too often," said Laurence, warmly ; " the more you hear them the 
more you find in them, like in music." 

" Do you ? Well, you ought to be a good judge, for I suppose 
you know them off by heart by this time," Constance replied in 
her light way ; " but I must confess monotony has no charms for 
me. There are the Gregorian tones — you will be dreadfully 
shocked — but I feel sure I should soon get tired of them. They 
are uncommonly pretty to hear now and then, and sung as you 
sing them here ; but, every day ! it would be too much of a good 
thing." 

For a moment Laurence's eyes glowed as if he was going to 
enter into an enthusiastic discussion ; but suddenly he checked 
himself, perhaps feeling that the subject was too interesting for 
him to argue politely : and it was left for Cecile to exclaim — 

" Oh, Constie, you wouldn't think so if you knew them as well 
as we do. They are so beautifully solemn, and so easy that evei}'- 
one can sing them. I do love our chanting ! " 

"I believe it is a taste that grows upon one," remarked 
Clement. " I have heard father say that people often don't like 
them at first, and then, when they have got used to them, they 
could not bear to hear the Psalms sung to anything else. They 
are so out-and-out Church-like." And Laurence added, " They 
always remind me of the sound of the sea, always the same and 
yet always changing. And I could listen to the waves for ever ! " 

"There again I can't agree with you," laughed Constance; 
" people talk of the * music of the waves,' but I hear nothing but 
roar and splash that almost deafens one, and sounds dreadfully 
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dismal into the bargain. The sea at night always gives me the 
blues." 

Clement saw his friend's impatient look, and said mischievously, 

" I am afraid you have no soul, Constance. It shows a de- 
praved taste not to admire the song of the sea or the Gregorian 
tones ! " 

"Yes, I suppose it does, but I can't help it. I must plead 
guilty to having a depraved taste, for certainly there are other 
kinds of music I like better." 

" Quadrilles and waltzes, I suppose ? " said Laurence, with the 
slightest possible touch of scorn in his voice : and then he turned 
over on the grass and began vehemently pulling at the daisies, to 
vent his impatience at the utter want of congeniality in these new 
companions. 

" No, not quadrilles and waltzes," replied Constance, drawing 
herself up with young-ladylike dignity, "but operatic music; and 
at least you can't quarrel with me for that, for most of it comes 
from Italy, your own country. Here comes Lord De Walden 
with Arthur." And as Laurence went to- meet them, she added, in 
a lower tone, " What a queer boy he is ! I do wonder who his 
parents were ! — he looks as if he must be a gentleman." 

" Of course he is a gentleman," retorted Clement ; but he said 
no more for fear of being overheard. And when all the party had 
arrived they arranged themselves in two boats and pushed oflF into . 
the middle of the Mere. 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable afternoon, especially when pre- 
sently the boys took to singing; and no one enjoyed it more 
than Laurence, who was ne.ver so happy as when singing, and 
never tired of it. It made him forget all unpleasant thoughts. 
Discontent and impatience vanished before the magic of music : 
and every time he ventured to look up at the dazzling sky he 
remembered it was Ascension Day, with a renewed touch of those 
feelings of earnest hopefulness which the morning's service had 
brought him. 

But, all too soon, the afternoon passed away. Mademoiselle, 
the Drakes' governess, was horrified to find how late it was, and 
insisted on setting off homewards directly, so that there was no 
time for the game of croquet they had hoped to have in con- 
clusion : but Constance consoled herself with the reflection that 
she would get her mother to fix the earliest day possible for the 
Ashleys to come over to Stagenhurst. 

That evening, as it was a festival, and Evensong later than the 
usual hour in consequence, Lady De Walden had a great treat 
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prepared to surprise the children. Tea was laid out on the lawn, 
under the shade of a spreading sycamore, without any table or 
chairs, for she knew that the more picnic-like it was, the more they 
would enjoy it ; so the white cloth was spread on the grass, and 
piles of fruit and cake placed on it in tempting array. The unex- 
pected sight was greeted with a rush of pleasure, and to hear the 
noise that was made over the meal, one would have imagined a 
much larger party assembled. The boys tried to horrify their 
grannie and Miss Selwyn by enticing Crumb to scamper back- 
wards and forwards across the tablecloth, in and out amongst the 
dishes ; but Lady De Walden only laughed. She liked to see children 
frolicsome over their play as much as she liked to see them steady 
over their work ; and woiild not on any account have damped 
their fun by over-strictness, especially when they were enjoying 
their first open-air fete of the season, and revelling for the first 
time in strawberries and cream. 

During tea they made up their minds to wihd up the idle day 
with a little useful work in their gardens ; and quickly donning 
. the round holland pinafores that were to keep their frocks clean, 
Harry and Cecile ran after the boys through the old-fashioned 
garden, where closely-clipped yew-trees, in every shape but their 
natural one, kept guard over a mass of flower-beds, intersected 
with tiny box-edged paths. Beyond the high shrubbery that 
bounded it, another lawn sloped down into the natural pleasure- 
grounds, and there stood the rustic summer-house that was the 
pride and joy of the children's hearts : invaluable in games, and 
constantly changing its character according to the scene needed 
at the moment. Now it was a fortress b^ng besieged by an 
invading army: now a feudal castle where tournaments were 
fought : now a court of justice, or a fairy palace where the court 
was being held : now a poor hut where a fugitive prince in dis- 
guise escaped his pursuers : or again, a dungeon cell with nothing 
but a bed of rushes (gathered from the Mere) where a poor 
prisoner was lying in chains, having been put there by some 
wicked king for fighting in a good cause. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to say what it had not represented in its time, for their 
games were as varied as four lively imaginations could make them : 
but its real purpose was that of arbour and tool-house, also used 
during the summer as a menagerie for their various pets. 

It was a picturesque little place, built of rough bark arranged 
in fantastic patterns, which were veiled, though not hidden, by the 
twining roses and honeysuckles that clambered over it, and 
mingled their bright blossoms with the masses of ivy that covered 
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the thatched gables. This was the children's play-house, and the 
flower-beds on the grass in front were the children's gardens, so 
the little estate was complete : and the perfect order in which it 
was kept did them great credit, for it was left entirely to them to 
mow the lawn, train the creepers, and do everything that was 
necessary : that being, in fact, the condition on which it remained 
theirs, as Lord De Walden wished to teach them to do a thing 
thoroughly if they undertook it at all. 

They soon got their tools and set to work ; Cecile, as usual, 
being the last to linger with the ringdoves, which cooed to her so 
prettily and bowed their soft white heads : but she was called out 
to admire the ^quantity of bedding-out plants that the gardener 
had left for them, and also to tell Laurence how she would like 
hers arranged. 

" Never mind mine, Laurie," she said ; " do yours first, and I 
will come and help you." But he would not agree to that : at all 
events he would begin hers and put her in the way of it ; for he 
knew, what I daresay you have long ago discovered, that, left to 
herself, Queen Cecile was not very capable of getting on steadily 
with work. 

•* I wish someone would do mine ! the ground is so hard, and it 
is so hot ! " sighed Harriette, leaning on her spade and pushing 
back her hat. 

" All right, Harry," said Laurence, good-naturedly, " wait a bit, 
and I will help you when I have done Cecile's." 

" But when will you do your own ? " inquired Clement, who 
had just finished dividing the pots into four equal sets. 

" Mine? oh, any time. To-morrow morning, perhaps." 

" Then I'll tell you what. We'll both help the girls now, and 
get theirs done, and then we can finish ours together. But if so, 
they must do the mowing. * Hearez-vous, meine Damen ? ' You 
can't expect to go without doing anything for your living." 

" As if we didn't generally do just as much as you," retorted 
Harriette. " I would always do the mowing if you would let me, 
it is so easy with that little machine, and makes the place look so 
delightfully tidy. But you are really going to help me ? Thanks, 
Clem," as he took up a trowel and continued the hole she had 
begun ; " this geranium is to go in there. I am going to put them 
in the shape of a star." And very industriously they went on 
digging and planting until both the beds were filled up ; and then 
the sun had gone off enough to enable them to do the watering, 
which was much greater fun, — at least Clement made it so, by his 
mischievous pranks. He would keep watering them instead of 
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the flowers, pretending that he mistook them for cabbages, they 
looked so green ! and he sprang about so nimbly that it was no 
use trying to retaliate. 

But Laurence waited his opportunity, and presently had a 
glorious revenge. His whole face sparkling with mischief. Whilst 
he innocently talked of other things, he walked past the front of 
the bed where Clement was stooping down to tie up a carnation, 
and, suddenly raising the brimming can, emptied a showery 
deluge upon his unsuspecting head. His start and scream were 
received with a shout of laughter, increased by the comicalness of 
his appearance, as with head bent forward to prevent the water 
trickling down his back, he rubbed it vigorously with his handker- 
chief. But he did not waste much time over that. In an instant 
he had sprung forward to catch Laurence, who flung down the can 
and bounded away. And then followed such a chase ! such twists 
and turnings, such narrow escapes and agile doublings, in and out 
of the trees, over rails and flower-beds, and even through the 
shrubberries ; until at last, quite exhausted with laughing and 
running, Laurence gave in, and was brought back ignominiously 
collared by the panting victor. 

" Why, Clement ! what can you have been doing ? " exclaimed 
Miss Selwyn's voice, in astonishment at the sight of the boy's wet 
hair, as she passed by, taking an evening stroll with her young 
companion. The Fraulein laughed right merrily at the children's 
answer, thinking perhaps of like tricks played by her own brothers 
at home ; but Miss Selwyn looked grave. 

" How could you be so thoughtless, Laurence ! " she remon- 
strated; "it would be such an unpleasant shock, besides the 
danger of giving him cold." 

" No fear of that when we go head first into the Mere every 
day," replied Laurence ; "and I'm sure the feeling must have 
been rather jolly this hot day. Wasn't it, Clem ? " 

" Oh, stunning ! You shall feel it yourself one of these days. 
But I say. Miss Selwyn, it really was awfully refreshing. Wouldn't 
you like to try ? " and he advanced towards her, mischievously 
holding aloft the empty watering-can. 

" No, thank you, I have no wish for a bath just now. Cecile, 
my dear, come here. What a mess you are in ! Has Laurence 
been watering you too ? " 

" Oh no," laughed Cecile, " but Clement has ; and I have been 
watering myself, too. It will spill out of this can." 

" Well, fortunately you will have to go in soon to dress for 
church. There is the bell. Now put away your tools, and run in 
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directly/* And knowing thai she could trust them to obey, Miss 
Selwyn passed on with the Fraulein. 

Two hours later dessert was over, and they had gone out on to 
the terrace to refresh themselves in the cool night air after the 
heat of the lighted dining-room. It was a lovely night. The 
moon was saiHng along calmly in the deep blue star-studded 
heavens, flooding the park with its soft white* light, that made the 
shadows of the trees all the blacker by contrast, and casting 
a silvery line across the water. And the still air was full of the 
singing of nightingales, as they answered each other from every 
tree and bush : more especially in the wood near the Gore, where 
th'fe concert, though distant, seemed fuller and more incessant. 

*' If we ,were on the Mere now, how well we should hear them,* 
remarked Clement : and immediately an unreasonable longing 
possessed the children to be allowed to go. If it was only for a 
few minutes, it would be such a treat by moonlight : and poor 
Lady De Walden was almost overwhelmed by their united attack 
of coaxing and entreaties. 

" Quite impossible, my dear children," she kept repeating ; " it 
is time for you to be going to bed instead of starting on a fresh 
expedition ; and surely you have been oil the water enough for 
one day!" 

" But this is quite different. By moonlight, Grannie ! We 
have not been for a row by moonlight yet this year." And 
Clement added still more persuasively, with a bribing caress, " I 
say. Grannie, do be a dear old darling as you always are, and say 
Yes ! You know when you were young yourself you would have 
liked it!" 

"What is all this Babel about?" inquired Lord De Walden, 
as he joined them ; and immediately the strength of the attack 
turned upon him. 

" Does Grannie say No ? " he inquired, looking at her. ** Should 
you be afraid. Mother, if I took them myself, and promised to 
take great care of them ? " 

" Not afraid of any danger," she answered ; " but it is so late — 
nearly their bed-time." 

" But suppose we put off bed-time a little, as it is a holiday ? 
Yes, ther^ is permission for you, children; but mind you do 
exactly as Grannie tells you. Wrap up warm and keep off the 
w^et grass, or I can't answer for the consequences. Now, be off! *' 
And, without waiting for a second bidding, they rushed away, over- 
joyed, to put on warm cloaks, and walked down merrily to the 
Mere for the second time that day. 
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The concert this time was very different from the afternoon one, 
but none the less enjoyable ; and as they floated over the glisten- 
ing water, using the oars as little as possible to avoid disturbing 
the feathered songsters, not a word was spoken. They could 
only listen to the exquisite outpouring of tunefulness on every 
side \ the liquid trill, the varied warble, the clear, sustained whistle, 
and the low buj-bul note, so pecuHar to the bird of the night : 
and all unconsciously held their breath as they approached the 
wood, from whose darkest depths the sweetest sounds were pouring. 

" And they were never taught ! " observed Laurence at last, in 
a low tone of wonder. " How small it makes one feel to hear 
how much better they sing by nature than we do with all our 
training ! " But a fresh burst of song from a tree close by pre- 
vented any answer, and no one spoke again until Lord De Walden 
looked at his watch, and found it was time to be going home. 

" What a glorious Ascension Day we have had," he remarked, 
as the boys turned the boat, and began rowing slowly homewards, 
" and what a splendid night it has ended in ! Look up, children, 
at the sky, with its myriads of stars. Is it not difficult to conceive 
what the glory beyond must be, if that is only a faint reflection 
of it?" 

" Perhaps," suggested Harriette, " the child was right who 
thought that the stars were only holes in the sky to let the glory 
through ! " 

" That would indeed have made the heavens dazzling," replied 
her father, " for I suppose the depth of glory there would be too 
intense for any human eye to bear it. But, as Mr. Wroth said, we 
may always keep it in our thoughts, and make our lives here a 
preparation for living in it hereafter." 

" In heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him continually 
dwell," repeated Laurence, uttering aloud the words that had been 
haunting him all the day. 

" Yes, my boy, that is the way ; and I hope we may all turn 
this Ascension-tide to good account by trying to put that prayer 
into practice. But here we are at the nearest point to the school. 
If we land you here it will shorten your walk." And Laurence 
ran home with the Lesson of the day refreshed in his mind ; and 
the Collect was his last prayer before falling asleep. 
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** Of things in Heaven then childhood dreamed 
When most in worldly eyes it fond and foolish seemed. 

For the Soul divines. 

Although she deems not, of the world unknown ; 
And thus instinctive yearnings intertwines, 
Some secret thought of unseen war, 
And wanderings from her home which is in Heaven afar." 

The Baptistery. 

S the summer advanced every day grew hotter and 
hotter, and Ashley Park lay perfectly motionless 
in the heat : its dark green woods heavy and 
still, the ground parched ; without a breath of 
air or sound, except now and then a caw from a 
solitary rook as it flapped lazily from one elm to 
another. The deer herded together near the 
Mere to quench their burning thirst, or to couch 
in the deep shade close by : and the water lay smooth as a mirror, 
with its sprinkling of pure white lily-cups keeping their eyes un- 
flinchingly open to the blaze of the scorching sun. 

The sultry weather was very trying to the children's tempers, and 
as long as it lasted everything went wrong. Clement did nothing 
but tease, Harriette was wretchedly cross, Cecile was pettish and 
more than ever indolent, and little Arthur was ill, and consequently 
fretful. He had always been a delicate child, and to Lady De 
Walden's anxious eyes seemed to grow whiter and thinner each 
day : but she looked forward hopefully to the change of air by the 
seaside, where they were going in a few weeks, trusting that would 
recruit his strength again, as it had done so many times before. 

One afternoon, when the elder children returned from a ride, 
the first thing the girls heard upstairs was the lamentable sound of 
Arthur's voice, crying long and loudly in a fit of fretful baby 
temper. 

"Why, Artie, what is the matter?** cried Harriette, hastening 
into the nursery as soon as she had changed her riding-habit 
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"He wants My Lady, Miss Harry," replied the nurse. "He 
has been out in the perambulator too long, I am afraid, and got 
tired, for he has been crying ever since. I can't quiet him any- 
how ; " her last words being drowned in a renewed howl that made 
Harry stop her ears. ' 

" Oh, hush ! " she exclaimed, advancing to the couch where he 
lay tossing about ; " who would have thought a midge like you 
could make such a noise ! " 

" Go away ! " screamed Arthur. " My want G'annie, my want 
Grannie ; " and he kept on repeating the words, each time more 
and more dolefully. 

" But Grannie can't come to you now, she is busy with visitors, 
so what is the use of making such a noise ? " And Cecile put in, 
persuasively, " Don't cry, Artie." 

" Artie will cry 1 Artie want to cry ! " replied the child with 
angry petulance. 

" Oh, well, if he wants to cry it is all right. I suppose he likes 
it," remarked Harriette ; " but he wouldn't want to cry if he knew 
how ugly it makes him look, would he, Nurse ? " 

" No, that he wouldn't. Don't talk to him any more, my dears 5 
he is too naughty to be spoken to." Cecile, however, made 
another attempt to divert his attention by offering him some of 
her pretty wild roses, which he received with no better grace. 

" Go away ! go away ! " he repeated, emphatically, at the same 
time striking out with his little fists and upsetting the flower- 
basket on to the floor. Nurse's reproof brought on a fresh fit of 
crying louder than before, but Harriette knew it was only pre- 
tence, for there were no tears in his eyes ; so covering her face 
with her handkerchief, she too set up a vehement sobbing in imi- 
tation. The effect was instantaneous. Arthur stopped, and gazed 
round at her with a puzzled look, ending in a half-off"ended, half- 
anxious — 

** What you crying for, Hany ? Don't cry." 

" I will cry ! I want to cry ! " she replied, with such an exact 
imitation of his childish petulance that both Cecile and the nurse 
laughed : but Arthur continued gazing in astonished gravity, until 
Harriette suddenly dropped her handkerchief and rushed upon 
him with a thundering " Fee-fi-fo-fum 1 I smell the blood of an 
Englishman ! " 

The shock startled him into good-humour, and soon he was 
laughing as loudly as he had been crying before, burying his head 
under the sofa-cushions, and rolling about in all the ecstasy of 
childish mirth. After this he soon came down on to the floor, 
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and scrambled about, having a game of romps with his sisters : 
until a familiar sound came through the open window, and Cecile 
jumped up from acting giraffe on all fours. "There is the 
bell," she exclaimed ; " now we must go to church." But the 
mention of such a thing threatened to bring back the child's 
discontent. 
" You not go ; you stay and play with Artie," he said, fretfully. 
" But won't Artie come too ? " 
" No, Artie tired. Artie want to go to sleep ! " 
" And so he shall," said Harriette, coaxingly. "Here's his head. 
Now, Ceci, take his feet, and up he comes I Such a great ele- 
phant is too heavy for me to lift alone." 

Under this figure he allowed himself to be carried back to the 

sofa, but when they turned to leave him he caught Cecile's dress 

and held her fast. 

"You not go. Stay and tell me a story?" he urged, plaintively. 

" But you are going to sleep, Artie, and talking would keep you 

awake." 

" No, my want to hear a story. That one you told the other 
day." 

" I will tell you a story. Master Arthur," said Nurse ; and 
Harriette, knowing it would be a greater disappointment to Cecile 
than herself, put in good-naturedly — 

" Or I tell you what, Artie, I will stay now, and then when 
Ceci comes back she shall tell you a nice long story. Won't 
that do ? " 

"No, my don't want you," replied the child, ungraciously; 
"you go to chapel, and Ceci stay and tell me about the little ship 
Clement made out of a walnut-shell." 

" Why, you know all that. Don't you remember it was wrecked? " 
Cecile said in her turn, somewhat plaintively. But then she 
remembered that her grandmother would say it was selfish to 
think of her own pleasure rather than Arthur's, so she consented 
to stay, though it was not without a little sigh that she watched 
Harry leave the room. In a few minutes she was curled up on 
the sofa with Arthur nestling in her arms, and looking up so 
happily with his expectant eyes, that she felt quite glad over her 
little act of self-denial. 

" You know, Artie," she began, " last time I told you about 
only one ship, but this time there was a whole fleet of them, 
hundreds and thousands together, all with tiny white sails and red 
flags. For the King of the Fairies had ordered them to come to 
the Fairy Harbour (you know where that is ! near the pink May- 
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tree). And they did look so pretty floating on the water ! The 
king's ship was in the middle, with a gold flag to show that it was 
grander than the others : and when the guns had been fired and 
everything done to show honour to the King, he stood up and 
told them what he had sent for them to do. He had heard there 
was, far away, a very beautiful land where only fairies lived, and 
where everything — houses and trees and churches — were quite 
small like themselves : and there were no giants (as we seem to 
them, you know, Artie), so that they could go about all day long 
as they pleased, without being obliged to hide in flowers, as they 
do here for fear of us. And he wanted them all to come with 
him and try to find this happy land : but there would be a great 
many dangers on the way, so first they must all promise to be 
brave and faithful." 

" And did they ? " inquired Arthur, much interested. 

" Yes, as soon as they heard of it, they were all anxious to go ; 
so they promised to be very good, and early one summer morning 
they sailed off". It was so beautiful at first. The sky was blue, 
and the sun shining, and the water so quiet ! And they passed so 
many green islands with white marble palaces on them (the water- 
lilies you know, Artie, where the richest fairies live). But pre- 
sently a storm came on, thunder and lightning and pouring rain, 
and they were dreadfully frightened, for their ships were so tiny 
that only a few drops filled them, and they thought they would all 
be drowned." 

"There were fairies in all the boats?" said Arthur, ques- 
tioningly. 

" Oh yes, all the sailors were fairies. Mustn't they have been 
small for all to live together in a walnut-shell ! But it was very 
dangerous. Many of the ships went down, and everyone in them 
was drowned. The King was very sorry, but he could not help 
it ; and when the storm was over they sailed on again until they 
came to a lot of weeds and rushes that stopped them because they 
were so thick. So they had to sail all the way round, which was 
a great pity, for it wasted so many days and brought them to a 
new danger. You know that wood on the Gore ? Well, they had 
got there, and landed to get food whilst the boats were being 
mended, and they were playing about amongst the flowers quite 
happily, when suddenly they heard a great roaring noise, and saw 
a terrible dragon coming down upon them I It was very big, with 
a long tail, and sharp, fierce-looking teeth." 

" Are there dragons there ? " said Arthur, raising his head to 
look at Cecile with startled, wide-open eyes. 
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" Oh no, no, Artie ! not what would be dragons to us. But 
the fairies are so tiny, and they don't know what things are, as 
we do. I daresay Crumb would seem a dragon to them. It was 
Crumb I meant. He went running and barking till they almost 
dropped down dead with fright ; but he didn't hurt them, so they 
got away somehow into their ships and sailed away as fast as ever 
they could They were in such a hurry, and look^ back so often, 
that they did not see where they were going till they got close to 
the rocks, and that gave them another fright, for their Httle ships 
would have been broken to pieces in a few minutes. But luckily 
they saw it just in time to save themselves, and when they got 
into the open sea again I can tell you they were very careful. 
They went on and on, looking for the Fairyland they were trying 
to find, but they could not find it ; and none of the fairies they 
met could tell them where it was. But some had heard of it, and * 
many were glad to join their ships to the King's fleet, and go with 
him to look for it. 

"At last, one day, they heard beautiful singing coming from under 
the water, and they were so excited, for they thought they must be 
coming to it now, and very likely it was down at the bottom of the 
sea, amongst all the pearls and corals, where they had never thought 
of looking. So the King sent down some of his subjects to see, 
but after all they were disappointed. It was only the country of 
the mermaids and water-nymphs, who live in the water all day long, 
you know, and only come up at night when they are sure no one 
will be there to see them." 

Here Cecile paused, but there was no comment, so she went on : — 

" I'he fairies found it very true what the King had told them 
about it being a dangerous voyage, for they had lots of adventures 
that I can't think of. Sometimes the sea was so rough that the 
waves nearly swallowed them up, or the great fishes underneath 
tried to upset them : and sometimes, too, they met other ships — 
great large ones — that would have run over them all in a minute 
if they had not made haste out of the way. But they remem- 
bered that they had known it all before they started, and had 
wanted to come all the same, so they .kept their promise of being 
brave and faithful by doing everything the King told them, and 
trying to help him as much as ever they could. And then, after a 
long, long time, they were rewarded. One beautiful moonlight 
night they heard quite distinctly a peal of fairy bells ringing, and 
suddenly they found themselves close to a dear little island, with 
grass growing down to the water's edge, and a lot of little trees 
growing all over it in clumps, like in the park, but quite tiny — not 
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more than a few inches high ; and there was a little wee mere, and 
lots of tiny birds and flowers ; and on a beautifully smooth lawn, 
close to the water, a whole crowd of fairies were dancing and 
singing and making the blue-bells ring to welcome them. Mustn't 
it have been pretty, Arthur ? And wasn't it nice for them to get 
there at last, after such a tiresome voyage?" But there was 
no answer, and, looking down, Cecile discovered that her little 
auditor had fallen asleep. 

Then she, too, laid down her head, and with half-closed eyes 
went on weaving the story in her imaginative little brain, until the 
distant roll of the organ recalled her to passing events. Very 
gentjy she laid Arthur down so as not to awake him, and then 
went to lean out of the window of her own room, which was 
nearer the Chapel, and therefore more within hearing. 

It was one of the Canticles being sung. She could plainly dis- 
tinguish the tune, and almost hear the words, they were so familiar; 
but soon it ended, and then came a silence, only broken at inter- 
vals by the momentary swell of the chanted * Amen.' But soon 
there came another sound. The stifling, lurid air was relieved by 
a clap of thunder, and almost directly a terrible storm burst over- 
head. They could hear the rain pouring on the roof of the Chapel, 
and on the gravel outside, sending in a fresh smell of damp earth 
through the open door. The lightning flashed through the stained 
windows, and peal upon peal of deafening thunder clapped so 
directly overhead that the sound of the organ was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. But gradually it passed away into the distance, the 
rain ceased; the sky cleared, and by the time Evensong was over 
the storm had spent itself in one short, sharp burst : leaving mois- 
ture and freshness where all had before been parched and dying. 
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" Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Towards a truer, deeper Life above ; 
Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect Love." 

Adelaide A. Procter. 




T is purposed, God willing, by the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese, to hold a Confirmation in this 
Church on Friday, the loth of August, at 
eleven o'clock, a.m.'* 

This notice arrested the children's attention 
in Chapel next morning. So the day was 
reaUy fixed at last. The boys had been pre- 
paring for Confirmation for some months past, 
but no time had been definitely settled until Lord De Walden 
returned from London, where he had arranged the matter with the 
Bishop, who, being a personal friend of his, always gladly acceded 
to his wish to have a private service, where those of the choristers 
who were old enough might be confirmed in the same place where 
they had held office for so many years. 

" I am so glad ! " exclaimed Cecile, in the afternoon, when the 
whole family were assembled on the lawn. They had been listen- 
ing to the distant Sunday chimes from the parish church, but now 
all was silent again ; and their own service was not until evening 
during the hot weather. 

" I am so glad ! I do love seeing a Confirmation ! The dear 
old Bishop looks so nice in his robes I And it is to be on the 
tenth of August, Laurie ! — your birthday." 

" Or rather my name-day," answered Laurence : for, not know- 
ing when his birthday really was, they had always kept it on the 
Feast of S. Laurence, the anniversary* of his Baptism. " It is a 
strange coincidence, its coming on the same day, isn't it, Lord De 
Walden?" 
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" Not so strange as it seems," replied Lord De Walden, with a 
smile, " for I fixed the exact day myself. But when I heard it 
must be some day that week, it struck me, too, as being rather a 
coincidence, coming so near the time." 

Laurence was silent for some moments, and then said, gravely, 
" I begin to feel afraid, now the time is fixed and so near. It 
will be much worse to get into passions afterwards, and I am 
sure I shall not be able to help it if anything vexes me." 

" That shows that you are weak, and especially in need of it, 
my dear," said Lady De Walden ; " you know it brings no fresh 
burden upon you — only fresh strength to bear the burden that \s 
already yours." 

"What do you think Kate Dormer said, Grannie?" put in 
Harriette, who was leaning against the seat, with little Arthur in 
her arms. " That s?ie wouldn't be confirmed until she was eighteen 
or twenty, or thirty, if she could help it, so as to leave her sins 
upon her godfathers and godmothers as long as possible : that 
was the only thing they were good for ! " 

"And she said too," continued Cecile, "that Laurence and 
Clement were a great deal too young to bind themselves in that 
way : they ought to be left free to do as they like until they were 
grown up at least" 

" Free to do wrong ? " repeated Lady De Walden. " That would 
be a very dangerous freedom, even if it were possible ; but I hope 
my dear children know better than to think that there is any sense 
in such wild talk." 

"Kate Dormer speaks like an ignorant girl," said Lord De 
Walden. " We all know that the responsibility of keeping our 
Baptismal vows rests upon ourselves before Confirmation quite as 
much as after; only, as Grannie just told you, we have more 
strength to keep them after. The Church is Militant from the 
very beginning. From the time that we are enlisted as Christ's 
soldiers in Baptism we are bound to keep the promises that have 
been made for us, by fighting bravely against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. But we are not left to do it in our own strength. 
Can you tell me, boys, what weapons are given us to use ? " 

" Prayer," answered Laurence, thoughtfully. 

" Yes, prayer and faith ; sincerely used, the/ Will always gain the 
victory. And when we grow older and are more likely to be 
exposed to the dangerous temptations of the world — on the eve, 
as it were, of ihe great battle of life — the Church gives us in 
Confirmation a fresh stock of arms and ammunition to strengthen 
us for the fight" 
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"They had something like fighting in the old days of the 
Church," said Clement, turning over the leaves of the " Lives of 
the Saints and Martyrs " that he had been reading. " How they 
were hunted about and persecuted ! There was your namesake, 
Laurie, burnt on a gridiron, and others pitched into cauldrons of 
boiling oil ! How could they bear it, I wonder ? " 

" It must have been awfully terrible," said Laurence ; " but then 
they knew it would soon be over, and what a great reward they 
would have for it. When the martyr's crown was in their reach, 
they could not give it up for the sake of a- few hours of bodily suffer- 
ing. The martyr's crown ! " he repeated, enthusiastically, " what 
a glorious prize to win ! But the days- of martyrdom are over." 

" And thank God they are, my dear boy ! " said Lady De Walden, 
almost shuddering at the eager look that seemed to envy such a 
fearful fate. " They were cruel days, full of heart-breaking and 
misery. But there is another kind of martyrdom that is. still open 
to us, quite as difficult and as noble — the martyrdom of will — 
subduing our inclinations whenever they would lead us. wrong, 
and gaining a complete mastery over our words and. actions, and 
even our thoughts. Yes, that is the hardest : to have out feelings 
so in control as to. be able to think kindly even of those who do 
not think kindly of us." 

She was looking at Laurence as she spoke, and directly saw the 
shade that fell over his face. 

" That would be awfully hard ! " he replied, thinking of Ralph 
Paget, and how utterly impossible it would be ever to feel kindly 
towards him, even if he succeeded in acting so. " Quite im- 
possible, I am afraid." 

"Not quite," said Lord De Walden. "We read, of holy men 
who have won even that conquest over themselves. S.. Stephen 
forgave and prayed for the enemies who were killing him, with his 
last breath. He followed the example of his Great Captain j and 
if we do the same — take Him for our Leader, and strive to follow 
in His footsteps one by one — we may reverently hope to come to 
His place of rest above at last." 

His words recurred to all of them that evening when they came 
to one verse of the hymn they were singing — 

** And they who with their Leader 
Have conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever 
Are clad in robes of white." 

Both the boys glanced up from their books, and for an instant 
their eyes met, fuU of the same thought. But the last lines carried 
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Laurence back to the talk he had once had with Cecile about the 
home in Heaven which she had imagined so vividly ; and as he 
thought it all over again his heart glowed with longing, and he 
felt that no struggle would be too hard to fit him for admission 
There. 

The next morning Lady De Walden received a letter from her 
grand-daughter, Lady Susan Paget, written in the midst of the 
London season, and full of apologies for her long silence, for 
which a constant pressure of engagements was her only excuse. 

" I have been intending for ages, dear Grannie," she wrote, " to 
tell you about the picture of the children in the Academy, though 
I suppose Uncle De Walden has told you all about it before now. 
You really should come up and see it yourself ; it is quite worth it 
It is hung capitally, in the middle of the wall exactly opposite the 
door of one of the rooms, so that no one can help seeing it j and 
there is always a little crowd of admirers round it, for amongst the 
portraits it is quite the picture of the year. Queenie's head would 
be quite turned if she were here, for everyone is talking of her, 
and longing to see the original of the * sweetly pretty child,* who 
is acknowledged by everyone to be the gem of the whole col- 
lection. Harry and Clement, too, look very nice and life-like ; 
and dear little Artie, on his pony, makes a pretty centre to the 
group. But the finishing touch of all is Laurence's dark face 
amongst all their fair ones. You can't think what a wonderfully 
good effect the contrast has, "and it was a grand stroke of policy 
having him in ! But even putting that aside, his lovely Italian eyes 
and striking figure make him an ornament in himself. 

"And now I must tell you something that happened the other 
day, which was indeed my chief object in writing, as I know you 
will be much interested. Mother and I were standing before the 
picture, amongst a lot of other people, amusing ourselves with 
listening to their unsuspecting remarks upon it, when I heard a 
voice behind me exclaim in Italian, * Ha ! what is this ? Who can 
that be ? ' I turned round, and there was a dark, foreign-looking 
gentleman staring straight up at Laurence : and directly on the qui 
vive^ as you may imagine, I made way for him to pass forward to 
where he would have a better view of it, and I should have a 
better view of him. He looked down quickly at his catalogue, 
where he would of course find * Children of Lord De Walden,' 
and that seemed to stagger him rather, but he stayed there gazing 
at it for a long time ; and once I heard him mutter to himself, * A 
wonderful likeness I ' * Who to ? ' I wondered — certainly not him- 
%€iiy for I had time to scrutinize every feature in his face, and could 
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not see the slightest trace of resemblance. He was rather tall, and 
by his dress undoubtedly a Romish priest — a horrid Jesuit, I should 
fancy — for he looked stem, and as if he could be deep ; but that 
might be only my fancy. We stayed near until he moved on, and 
when we came back presently there he was again in exactly the 
same attitude, but our approach seemed to rouse him, and he left the 
Academy a few minutes before us. You will well believe. Grannie, 
that all my curiosity was excited, and every day since we have 
been in to watch for him, but to no purpose ; he seems to have 
vanished as unexpectedly as he came. And now, what do you 
think of it ? Can he be anyone belonging to Laurence, I wonder ? 
It would be so strange after all these years. Do come up to town, 
dear Grannie. Mother thinks a change would do you good, and 
w^e should all be so glad to see you ; and then, too, I could tell 
you all particulars about this mysterious foreigner." 

*' I think I shall go," said Lady De Walden, after re-reading the 
letter several times, and talking it over with her son. The news 
had been rather an unpleasant surprise to them both, for they had 
grown to love their adopted boy so well that the idea of any other 
claimant upon him was distasteful. But they felt that for his sake 
they ought not to let slip any chance of finding out his real name and 
condition, which every year convinced them more and more would 
not be one to be ashamed of. After all, the chance was very 
small, perhaps founded upon nothing more than an accidental 
likeness ; so they said nothing about it to the children, thinking it 
better not to disturb their happy serenity until something more 
definite was discovered. 

The next evening, however, found them both in London ; such 
an unusual event for the stay-at-home old lady that she was received 
with all due honours and great affection. Many old friends called 
upon her, glad to renew past intercourse during her visit, which 
all agreed to be far too short But her chief interest was in the 
Royal Academy, where she spent part of every day. It made her 
feel less absent from the children when she could see them daily 
standing before her so like life ; and the grouping of the colours, 
as well as of the figures, was so graceful — the white frocks and 
scarlet cloaks of the girls, the black velvet jackets of the boys, 
and the background of mossy tree-trunks — that it was quite a 
pleasure looking at it ; and Lady De Walden longed for the time 
when it would be in its proper place, adorning the walls of the 
picture-gallery at Ashley Priors. But as to the primary object 
of their visit they gained nothing. No trace was seen of the 
"mysterious foreigner" whom both Susan and Lady Radnor 
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described so minutely that it would be impossible to mistake him ; 
and at the end of a week they returned home again, quite relieved 
to feel that Laurence was still all their own. 

The children had evidently missed them, for they had ridden 
over to the King's Walden Station to welcome them back in such 
high spirits, that a stranger would have fancied they had been 
parted a year. 

" Hallo, Grannie ! " exclaimed Clement, teazingly, pressing close 
to the carriage as the cavalcade turned homewards, " so you have 
been and gone and been quite dissipated ! ¥a.ncy your going to a 
ball ! Did you * come out ' at it, Grannie ? Weren't you the belle 
of the room ? " 

" Of course I was, you impudent boy," she replied, laughing. 

" And what else did you do, Grannie ? Did you see any of the 
London lions ? " 

" No ; I saw an Ashley monkey instead, looking down upon me 
from the canvas." And then came a chorus of questions about the 
picture — " What did it look like ?'' "When was it coming down ? " 
" How did Crumb look ? " — and many more to the same effect, 
which Lady De Walden answered generally by saying that they all 
looked exactly Uke themselves— if they wished to know how that 
was, they had better look at each other. 

" And is Aunt Radnor coming here soon ? " asked Cecile ; " you 
said Susie wanted to see the Confirmation." 

" Yes ; and they hope Radnor will be home by that time, for 
his ship is expected very soon. They stay in town till the end of 
July, because Ralph wants them to go down to Eton for Election 
Saturday, and then they will all come here together." 

" What, Ralph, too ! " exclaimed three voices in different tones 
of expression. The fourth was silent, but Laurence looked as if 
it made the most impression on him, for his merriment rather 
subsided ; and it was not until a race was proposed that he shook 
off the uncomfortable feeling that the very idea of such a prospect 
had aroused in him. 

"Come, children, don't crowd round the carriage," Lord De 
Walden had said, noticing it, and wishing to divert his thoughts ; 
" you clog the wheels. Gallop on, and see who can reach that 
farmhouse first" And off they went, all except Harriette, who was 
kept back by her Grandmother asking after little Arthur. 

" He has not been so well the last few days, Grannie," she 
answered ; " he is so fretful and restless, and won't eat anything. 
Nurse thought he wanted you." 

" Poor little darhng ! I will never leave him again," said Lady 
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l)e Walden, anxiously ; and her uneasiness during the rest of the 
way home was heightened on arrival there by the sight of the 
delicate little form that seemed to have become weaker even 
during that short absence : but all his spirits returned at the sight 
of her and his father, and it was touching to see the joyous ecstasy 
with which he clung lovingly round their necks. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



** In little things of common life, 

There lies the Christian's noblest strife- 

When he does conscience make, 
Of every thought and throb within, 
And words and looks of self and sin 
Crushes for Jesus' sake." 

MONSELL. 



E prospect of another visit so soon from Lord 
Ralph Paget threw quite a damper over Laurence's 
spirits. It seemed like a black cloud hanging 
over the bright field of the future, for he knew 
that with him would come discomfort and pro- 
vocation, and all kinds of temptations that would 
be especially trying at the time of the Confirma- 
tion, when he wished particularly to have his 
mind in " perfect peace." The feeling of utter powerlessness to 
resist the constant provocations he felt sure would be thrown in 
his way weighed upon the boy's spirits until he could bear it no 
longer, and he was obliged to reHeve himself by telling his fears 
to Mr. Wroth during a long walk they were taking together. 

" You need not be troubled about feeling weak," the chaplain said, 
after listening attentively ; " it is best that you should feel so, or 
you might be tempted to rely on your own power, instead of going 
to the Fountain Head for strength. I am very sorry for you, 
Laurence, but you must look upon it as one of your appointed 
trials ; and just at this time it will be a good discipline for you to 
keep a stricter watch over yourself." 

" But I have tried so often," said Laurence, despondingly, " and 
always failed. Or at least, if I did manage to keep quiet, \felt 
as bad as ever." 

" Yes, feelings are very hard to conquer ; but if you begin by 
controlling your actions, the rest will gradually become easier. 
Now, if instead of being always on the look-out for how Ralph 
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meant to vex you, you were to try how you could please him and 
do little things to oblige him, you would find your dislike giving 
way : for it is impossible to feel altogether unkindly towards those 
to whom we are acting kindly." 

" I could never do that ! " said Laurence, with" a sudden flash 
in his eyes. " Never to him ! He would be sure to say some- 
thing disagreeable.'* 

" Nay, surely not. Though spoilt and overbearing, he is not 
so bad as to return evil for good. He would perhaps be sur- 
prised after your former relations with each other, but the example 
would do him good, and when he found that you kept it up and 
realty meant it in all goodwill, he could not help being moved tt) 
do the same." 

" If I had been Clement perhaps he would," replied Laurence ; 
" but from me he would take anything I did for him as a right, 
and think I did it out of servility." 

" Then it is pride that hinders you," said Mr. Wroth, gravely, 
" and pride is as much a sin to be conquered as temper, or any- 
thing else. Indeed, it is the most dangerous sin, and quite incon- 
sistent with a truly Christian spirit. You know what St. Augustine 
says — that for those who aim at perfection the first virtue is 
humility ; the second, humility ; the third, humility ; and ever 
humility. Pride is our deadliest enemy." 

" I can't help it," said Laurence, with a sigh ; " it is so hard for 
me. If I had only been one of the Ashleys ! or at least if I had 
had Clement's temper, it would have been so much easier to bear 
being what I am. He hardly ever gets angry." 

" Because he has not the same temptations you have, my poor 
boy. Perhaps even his sweet temper would not have been proof 
against them, and if so, he has not the strong will that you have to 
subdue himself Be sure that ypu are each best in your own posi- 
tion, for no one is dropped into his place by accident. Your strong 
will was given you to be used in restraining yourself under those 
temptations to which you are most. subject, and I am thankful to 
see that you do use it in the right way, and have already succeeded 
more than I had dared to expect. But you must go on persevering, 
Laurence ; it won't do to slacken yet. I strongly advise you to 
try my plan of active resistance. Try to oblige Ralph Paget, and 
do little acts of kindness for him as you would for any of the 
others ; and don't wait until you feel inclined to do it, or until you 
are in a p^ticularly friendly and charitable mood, for that time 
might never come. But seize every opportunity that offers, and 
do it without pausing to think." 
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** That would be what Lady De Walden called the ' martyrdom 
of will/ " thought Laurence ; and though his proud spirit shrank 
from the idea of yirhat it would have to undergo, his conscience 
told him that it would be the only right and earnest way ; and 
after a hard struggle with himself he determined at least to try 
and adopt it. For, after all, it would be the next noblest victory 
to martyrdom of deed, which sometimes — in his wild moments of 
enthusiasm — he had fancied he could have borne. 

At last July came to an end, and the day arrived when the 
visitors were expected. Clement had gone to meet them, and 
Laurence was turning homewards, anxious to keep out of the 
way as long as possible, when Cecile came running after him, 
begging him to come and practise archery. Harry and she 
were going to shoot, to pass away the time until the carriage 
came back. 

" No, thank you, Ceci ; not to-day," he answered ; but he allowed 
himself to be led towards the targets. 

** Why not ? Do stay ! you know Radnor is coming." 

" Yes, do stay to see Radnor," put in Harriette ; " he must 
have grown almost into a man by this time. Do you remember, 
Ceci, how he used to tear round the garden with you on his back ? " 

" Yes ; and none of you could ever catch us ! Do stay and see 
him, Laurie ; or at least," she added, guessing why he would rather 
not, " stay a little while and shoot. The carriage won't be back 
for ever such a long time," 

" I don't know that," returned Harriette ; " it has been gone long 
enough. It ought to be back soon, unless there hasi been an 
upset. Perhaps Laurence wouldn't be sorry if there had been 
an accident — to Ralph." 

" I should be very sorry," he answered, so gravely that Harriette 
was obliged to explain that of course she did not mean anything 
dangerous, only just enough to keep him out of the way. But 
Laurence fancied he heard the distant rumble of wheels and 
hurried away, never once stopping until he found himself safe in 
his own room. 

After tea, when the boys were practising cricket as usual, 
Laurence had just given one of his vigorous hits and was halfway 
to the other wicket, when he was arrested by a noisy shout of 
*' Hallo ! " from an unfamiHar voice ; and, looking round, dis- 
covered that his ball had gone straight towards a group who were 
advancing from the Priors, and had only been stopped by the 
hand of a tall youth, whose pleasant face was easy to be recog- 
nized in spite of his having grown so broad-shouldered and sun- 
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burnt. It was the young Marquis of Radnor, who continued 
hailing them in his boisterous way. 

** Is that your reception ? A nice sort of welcome for a fellow 
on coming back to his native shores ! Why, Laurence, can that 
be you ! You have shot up out of all recollection. I shouldn't 
have known you again.'' And to prove his words he strode 
straight up to him, and wrung his hand with true sailor's 
heartiness. 

" Oh, Laurie, he knew you directly," laughed Cecile. " I made 
them promise not to tell him, but he knew you at once." 

" More than I did you. Puss. I couldn't believe that this was 
little Ceci, with such long legs and locks," he said, mischievously 
pulling her hair. "She seems to think I have come back a 
hundred years old, and lost the use of my memory, or else packed 
it up in a box and left it at the bottom of the sea. Well, youngsters, 
how are you all ? Any here that I used to know ? " And he went 
round making friends with the boys in a cheery, cordial way that 
set them all at their ease : very different from his brother, who, 
although he knew them so much better, made no attempt at greet- 
ing beyond a general nod of recognition, and stood there looking 
a young dandy as he was, in faultless Eton attire, with the one 
exception of 'the inevitable blue holiday tie. He shook hands 
with Laurence very politely, but with the natural look of super- 
ciliousness in his face that always mentally set Laurie's teeth on 
edge ; and he gladly turned away to admire the splendid New- 
foundland dog that Lord Radnor had brought. 

" What is his name ? " he asked, anxious to call it nearer for 
inspection. 

His master explained that he had no name of his own yet ; he 
answered to anything of one syllable from " Prince " down to 
"Snip," but he thought such a beauty deserved to be indi- 
vidualized, and as he heard that Cecile had lately been raised to 
a throne, she — as Queen — should choose what he should be 
called. 

" What shall it be, Laurie ? " she asked, directly turning to her 
general adviser ; and after rejecting a host of names that Lady 
Susan and the others proposed, she finally decided upon his sug- 
gestion of " Rex," which she knew to be the Latin for king, and 
therefore very appropriate for such a noble animal. That settled, 
they all set to work calling him at once to teach him his new name, 
and it was most amusing to see little Cnimb's frantic jealousy of 
the attention paid to his great rival. He followed him everywhere, 
barking with furious shrillness, until he made himself quite hoarse, 
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and nearly deafened everyone else ; and even when Harriette 
pacified him by lifting him into her arms and soothing his wounded 
pride with caresses, he would do nothing but watch his enemy 
with angrily twitching ears, and kept up an incessant growl of 
inward disapprobation. 

"So this is the famous Ashley eleven," observed the young 
Marquis, looking round, " the eleven of the county, eh ? " 

"I believe you," answered Clement. "We are thinlcing of 
challenging All England. But I tell you what, Radnor, we could 
challenge the Navy, and beat them hollow, too." 

" Of course ; there is no bound to the conceit of landsmen. 
Suppose we have a try now — that is if the girls don't mind wait- 
ing ? I have not had a bat in my hand for ages." 

" Try mine,'* said Laurence, eagerly ; ** it is quite new, and drives 
splendidly." 

" What ! go in first, and display my want of skill at the very 
beginning ? No, thank you," answered the sailor, pretending to 
retreat " I will watch someone else first, and pick up a wrinkle 
or two. I needn't ask if you can hit hard, for if it had not been 
for my presence of mind, I am afraid to think where my head 
would have been knocked to." 

Laurence did not hesitate a moment before turning to Ralph. 
"Will you have it?" he said, trying to speak pleasantly, though 
he could not help feeling the muscles of his mouth contract into 
unnatural gravity. 

** Oh, thanks ! " And the bat was taken without any outward sign 
of the surprise that the offer occasioned, and Laurence moved 
away with almost a sigh of relief. It had been a struggle, though 
a short one, for he had never been in the habit of speaking to 
Ralph at all, except when they quarrelled, and his pride rebelled 
against making the first advance. Now it was over, however, 
without any unpleasant result ; and he began to think that perhaps, 
after all, he was as much to blame as Ralph in causing the un- 
pleasantness between them. He knew he had always felt and 
shown himself hostile, openly enough to increase any dislike, and 
no doubt that had provoked much of the rudeness that he 
resented. But his charitable feelings were soon dispelled by the 
familiar sound of that tiresome voice, talking in the usual strain of 
conceited superiority. It wa? the same to everyone — even to his 
elder brother he gave advice and commendation in a patronizing 
way that made Laurence long to snub him : but he was shamed 
by the perfect goodnature with which Lord Radnor received it. 

He remembered his resolution, ^and by keeping a strict watch 
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over his words and looks succeeded in avoiding any unfriendliness, 
though once or twice the feeling of enmity rushed back with a 
force that threatened to overthrow all barriers of forbearance — 
especially once, when he found himself opposite to him at the 
wicket as bowler. His first impulse had been as usual to try and 
get him out at once, in order to bring down his conceit ; but 
that would scarcely be carrying out his resolve of trying to act 
kindly towards him, so he restrained himself; and by way of 
making sure of moderation went to the other extreme, and gave 
such easy balls that Ralph was able to hit them about in -every 
direction. The result was an unusually good score, and Lord 
Radnor applauded loudly, proud of his young brother's skill. 

" Well done, youngster ! " he shouted ; " you keep up the credit 
of old Eton." 

" It isn't much of a score yet,'' Ralph answered, in a tone that 
seemed to imply it was nothing to what he usually made. This 
was what exasperated Laurence so dreadfully — such a barefaced 
insinuation of what was not true : and the next few balls were 
sent with an angry force that made Ralph suddenly obliged to 
look to his wickets, and stopped his run of luck thoroughly for 
the time. But soon they became easy again, almost easier than at 
first : and after a long innings he went out highly elated, with the 
most brilliant score he had ever made in his life. 

By this time the seven-o'clock lesson-bell had rung, and the 
party separated : Clement to do an hour's work with Laurence in 
his study, for he was a bit of an idler himself, and always glad of 
a chance of friendly help ; after which they walked backwards 
and forwards with each other several times, according to the 
manner of boys, between the School and the Priors, and then 
separated at the oak-tree to go each their respective ways — 
Clement to dress for appearing in the drawing-room, Laurence to 
do anything or nothing, according to the fancy of the moment 

He found Mr. Hartley playing the organ in the hall, which was 
almost dark, except where the moonlight streamed in through 
the Gothic window : and laying himself full length on one of the 
benches, with his hands for a pillow, he listened. He knew the 
air well; it was one of Beethoven's, and the plaintive chords 
seemed to float up and lose themselves in the rafted roof, whidi 
he could dimly see arching overhead. But gradually his thoughts 
wandered on to other things, and though Ralph Paget was the chief 
subject of them, they had lost their usual power of ruffling him, 
because his conscience was at peace. This first evening he had 
kept his resolution. He had not only forborne from giving 
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offence, but had given actual pleasure, by enabling Ralph to 
fulfil his evident wish of distinguishing himself before his brother : 
and now a whole night must pass before he would have to meet 
the temptation again. 

The respite proved even longer, for as Clement and he did 
their morning lessons as usual, he did not see Ralph to speak to 
until the middle of the day, when the four boys went out bathing 
together. And then Radnor was so overflowing with good humour, 
and kept them laughing so much at his funny stories, that they 
scarcely had time to come in contact. But later on in the day; 
over a game of croquet, they came into more dangerous collision. 

They were on opposite sides, and Ralph, besides picking out 
Laurence's ball as an object of special persecution, as he always 
did, could not be content without accusing him of cheating, 
which set fire to his temper instantly. He grew all the hotter 
because Ralph was so cool in his persistency, and at last felt in 
such a rage that he could have thrown the mallet at his head with 
pleasure : but he flung it on the ground instead and strode away, 
leaving the others blaming Ralph for his uncalled-for provocation. 

Radnor alone knew nothing of it, for he was at the further end 
of the lawn, and he made some remark as Laurence passed, not 
noticing, until he received no answer, the dark look of passion in 
his face. 

"What is the row? and where is he going?" he asked the 
moment after, when, having obeyed Ralph's order to hit up his 
ball, he followed it on to the scene of action. " Out, is he ? He 
looks as black as thunder." 

" It was Ralph that made him angry," said Cecile, indignantly ; 
** he pretended that he had cheated, when of course he had not. 
And Ralph knew it too, only he always must be quarrelling ! I 
hope they won't play in the same set on Thursday." 

" Ah, Thursday is the party at Stagenhurst," exclaimed Radnor, 
gaily ; " to end with a dance, isn't it ? How jolly ! We must 
practise our steps." And he began on the spot by catching Cecile 
round the waist and whirling her completely off* her" feet. 

Laurence, meanwhile, no sooner found himself alone than he 
began to cool down and repent his fit of temper. But the failure 
made him still more guarded in future, and every night, when he 
was alone, he tried to arm himself afresh with strength to control 
his temper during the coming day. The morning and evening 
Prayers were a great help to him : those solemn pauses from work 
when his eyes rested on holy things and his thoughts had to be 
turned away from worldly affairs to enter into the spirit of prayer 
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and praise, which could not fail to bring peace. And thus, by 
means of great forbearance, which these helps enabled him to 
practise, and also by the presence of Lord Radnor's all-pervading 
good-nature, the next few days passed away with wonderful 
pleasantness. Laurence even brought himself now and then to 
answer Ralph's general remarks, which before he had always 
ignored, even if he was the only one within hearing : and once 
actually roused himself from a deeply-interesting book to listen to 
one of his Eton stories which no one else seemed to care to hear. 
He did not care either, but tried to seem interested by asking a 
question, and Ralph, glad to find anyone to listen to his exploits, 
turned to him directly, and finished the story with the greatest 
amiability. It was about some wonderful feat he had once per- 
formed with some wonderful bat, which had been the envy of the 
whole house, and would still be as good as new only it wanted 
stringing, and that was so much trouble. 

** I will string it for you, if you like," said Laurence, making the 
offer almost eagerly, in obedience to Mr. Wroth's advice to seize 
every opportunity that offered, and do it without stopping to 
think. 

Ralph glanced at him with a quick look of mingled surprise and 
suspicion, and after a slight pause answered patronizingly — 
" Well, perhaps you may, if you can do it well enough." 
" I have often done them ; but of course it is just as you like," 
replied Laurence, drawing back into his usual proud reserve : and 
Ralph, fearful of losing the offer, went on more politely — 

" Now I come to think of it, I believe you are rather a good 
hand at that sort of thing, so I should be much obliged if you 
would. Can you do it now? I should like to have it to play 
with to-night" 

" All right. Where is it ? " he inquired, getting up at once. 
" In the play-room. You will find it close by the piano ; " and 
without offering to fetch it himself, or help in any way, the selfish 
boy watched Laurence go into the house ; and then, taking up the 
book he had left, threw himself back into a comfortable position, 
and was soon deep in its contents himself. 

The next afternoon, Sunday, the two candidates for Confirma- 
tion spent an hour with Mr. Wroth, being examined on all that 
they had learnt during their preparatioa They came out from it 
subdued and thoughtfiil, and walked slowly along under the trees 
in silence, their anns twined, boy fashion, round each other's 
necks, until Clement at last began — 

" I say, Laurie, I've been thinking — don't you think we had 

H 
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better not go to that party at Stagenhurst cm Thursday ? It is 
just the day before, you know." 

*^ Yes ; I have thought •of it, ixA intended asking Lady De 
Walden to let me stay at home." 

'^ Then I ought to, stffl more, for I so soon get wild, and am so 
long settling down again. I have been expectmg Father or 
Grannie to say sometibing about it every day, but they haven't ; 
and I did not like to mention it until I had asked you. I wish it 
had been next week," he continued, with something like a sigh ] 
" I am so fond of a hop, but it wouldn't do to spend the night 
before in dancing and joUrty, would it ? " 

" No," said Laurence ; " you know in olden days even those 
who were going to be made knights — only a worldly honour — 
used to spend the vigil in polishing up and watching their 
armour ; and we ought to still more, for our armour is so much 
more valuable. We could not go after what Mr. Wroth has been 
saying about it being such a solemn ordinance, and how we ought 
to have our minds prepared to enter into it with all our heart, and 
soul, and strength." 

" And when we are just promising to give up the pomps and 
vanities of the world," added Clement ; " no, of course not" 
Then, after a pause, " I am afiaid, Laurie, it will be very hard 
when we are grown up and out in society, to keep ourselves from 
being too fond of the * pomps and vamties.' There is so much 
pleasure in them." 

" Yes, that is just the battle we shall have to fight, you espe- 
cially," answered Laurence, who had found out, even in his short 
experience, that society would scarcely be as fascinating to him as 
to his friend, who would enter it backed with title and fortune ; 
"you will have the most of that kind of temptation, Clem." 

** Why ? Do you mean to shut yourself up ? • Oh, I see ; but 
my father was the same, you know, and he has come through it 
well. If I could only be like him ! " said Clement, warmly. 
** There is one comfort — in knowing that we are not meant to give 
up pleasures altogether, only to enjoy them in moderation, and 
not let them ever prevent us from doing our duty." 

" And as Mr. Wroth says," put in Laurence, " for every pleasure 
that we give up here for the sake of duty, we shall get a blessing 
and a much greater one hereafter. If we could only realize how 
great the reward would be, it would be easy to give up riches, and 
greatness, and pleasure, or anything." 

" It is very easy for those who have neither riches nor greatness 
-to talk of giving them up," said Ralph Paget's voice, sarcastically. 
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as that young gentleman made his appearance from behind a tree, 
where he had been carving his name on the bark, and had over- 
heard the last few words. *' If you had them, Signor, you would 
sing a different song, I bet ! " 

"Perhaps I should," Laurence answered, as soon as he had 
recovered the suddenness of the unwelcome interruption. But 
fortunately Radnor joined them at the same moment, making a 
noisy diversion in his own favour. 

" Hallo, Damon and Pythias ! " he cried, bringing down a heavy 
hand on to each of their shoulders ; " or, to speak more correctly, 
M. or N., how did you get on with the Catechism, eh ? " And 
Clement, with a laughing answer, turned the conversation into 
another channel. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



** And let some graceful arch be there 
With wreathed mullions proud, 
With burnished ivy for its screen, 
And moss that grows as fresh and greetl 
As though beneath an April cloud." 

Christian Year, 



jORD and Lady De Walden were more pleased 
than they could express at this voluntary decision 
to stay away from the party at Stagenhurst. They 
had agreed that it would be best, but the pro- 
position coming from the boys themselves was 
a source of true rejoicing, for it showed how 
thoroughly they felt the solemnity of the Ordi- 
nance in which they were about to engage, and 
gave good ground for hope that vows entered into with such 
earnest purpose would not be lightly broken or disregarded. 

The children were sadly disappointed, though they understood 
the reason too well to make any objection ; but Lord Radnor was 
loud in his remonstrances, and Ralph of course sneered. 

" It was all bosh pretending to be so much better than other 
people;" and heedless of Harriette's remark that it was just 
because they were not better than other people that they wanted a 
little time to steady themselves, he continued — 

" Of course it would not matter about Laurence staying away, 
no one would miss him ; but Clement — it was an awful slmme of 
him not to come." 

Fortunately Laurence did not hear this speech, for he was on 
the roof of the summer-house, whistling lustily over his work of 
training the creepers; but Clement did, and directly began a 
vehement course of grumbling over the discomforts of his situa- 
tion — ^the ricketty ladder, the prickly roses, and the rusty nails, 
until the former topic was quite forgotten. He, too, was pre- 
tending to train the creepers lower down, but his time was chiefly 
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spent in playing tricks and having fun with the group on the grass 
below. There was little Arthur, lying on shawls and cushions, 
dreadfully thin and white, poor child, but enough revived by his 
afternoon sleep to open his blue eyes wide in wonder and amuse- 
ment at the tricks of Jacko the monkey, who was fastened to the 
door of the play-house, and hopped about within the limits of his 
chain. Harriette was throwing nuts to him, and also to Radnor, 
who was imitating his tricks with the drollest exactness, thrusting 
the nuts into his cheek, cracking them loud, with the queerest 
contortions, and then shelling and eating them greedily. In fact, 
making a second monkey of himself, as Ralph remarked from his 
grassy couch, where he lay looking on, and in spite of his own 
superior sense, unable to help laughing at his brother's nonsense ; 
whilst Rex lay dozing in the midst of all the noise, too hot to do 
anything but wag his great tail lazily when spoken to. 

Cecile was not there, but she soon appeared, carrying a basket 
of apricots which she had made to look quite like a picture by 
her tasteful arrangement of vine leaves amongst the luscious 
golden fruit. And she would not disarrange it for Crumb, though 
he did caper about it so wildly, half begging, with eager eyes fixed 
on the basket Even when Radnor stretched out his hand to take 
one, she drew back, anxiously exclaiming — 

" Oh, please, Radnor, don't touch ! You will spoil the look of 
them." 

" Are they only to be looked at ? *' he inquired. 
" No, you may eat them presently, but I want you to see them 
first Look, Harry, and Laurie — where's Laurie? Aren't they 
pretty ? " 

"Yes, aren't they?" laughed Clement, giving the basket a 
fiudden jerk from underneath, which sent the contents rolling on 
to the grass. 

Everyone else laughed, and sprang forward to save them from 
the teeth of Jacko and Crumb, who seemed to think they were 
thrown down fOr their especial benefit, but Cecile was dreadfully 
vexed. After taking such pains in arranging them, to have them 
upset before they had even been admired ! it was too disappoint- 
ing y and she walked away pouting, with tears of vexation in her 
eyes, too sulky to help to pick them up, or even to accept the one 
that Clement offered her as a peace-offering. 

" How touchy we are ! " he remarked, teazingly ; " I wouldn't 
get so easily offended, if I were you." But that did not mend 
matters ; and Laurence, who had seen it all from his high post ct 
observation^ tried a better means of bringing her to herself. 
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" Shie one up to me, Queenie, will you," he called out ; " your 
Majesty forgets to pay your Minister's wages ! I want something 
jolly to refresh me after working up here Hke a steam engine." 

Cecile did as she was asked, and soon forgot her anger in talk- 
ing' about the progress of the work up there on the roo^ until 
Laurence startled her with a merry cry, " Look out, Ced, behind 
you I " and she turned round just in time to hear a loud snap, and 
to get out of the way of the pair of shears that Radnor was holding 
dangerously close to her flowing hair. 

She darted away, he after her, until the racing made them too 
hot ; and then he returned to the shade, brandishing his shears, 
and offering to perform, free, gratis, and for nothing, on anyone 
who wanted their hair cut 

" I should think Clement and Laurence do," said Ralph, super- 
ciliously ; " they look as if they never went near a barber. And 
you, too, Radnor, I wonder you didn't go to Truefitt whilst you 
were about it in town. I'd as soon think of having my head cut 
off as having my hair cut at a second-rate shop." And he went 
on much more in the same style : " Truefitt was the only one fit 
for such as them to go to. Out of Eton he never went to any one 
but Truefitt. He always did his work well ; " and the schoolboy 
dandy stroked back his pet wave, as much as to say, " There was 
a specimen of his art 1 " ^' He had intended to go to him before 
coming down to the country if he had had time ; but it didn't 
matter so much, as he had been not very long before." 

" No, it doesn't matter," cried Radnor, half-amused, half-pro- 
voked at this conceited tirade, " for I'll trim you up, better than 
Truefitt ever did ! " and before Ralph was aware, he had sprung 
upon him and held him down tight. 

" Come along, boys ! " he shouted. " Quick ! come and help to 
tackle him ! " and both Laurence and Clement, thinking it great 
fun, sprang down to his assistance, without needing any second 
call. 

Ralph struggled violently, half laughing, until Laurence came 
near, when all his amusement vanished, and he burst into a tower- 
ing rage. . 

" How dare he touch him? He had better leave him alone^ or 
he should smart for it ! " But all his storming and threats were in 
vain, for Laurence had pinioned down the legs that tried to kick 
him, whilst Clement did the same to his arms, so that Radnor was 
free to use the shears if he could only get that raging head to 
keep still for one moment. 

" Hold hard there ! " he cried, " or you will have the tip of 
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your nose or ears snipped off by mistake I Hold him, Harry. 
Now, what style would you like, young man — d. la convict ? " And 
he proceeded to snip off little ends here and there, with so much 
clatter and in the midst of such roars of laughter that the poor 
victim raged more than ever, under the impression that they were 
disfiguring him dreadfully. 

" Get away, you bullies I " he screamed through his set teeth ; 
" it's cowardly, three against one. I'll pay you out for this. Let go, 
I say ! " with a fresh effort to free himself which would have been 
ineffectual if Laurence had not at that moment heard little Arthur 
raise a cry of alarm at their strange doings^ and directly let go to 
help CecUe in soothing him. 

His feet loose, Ralph soon managed to shake off the others, 
and stood up, looking crimson with anger. 

" You had better let me finish you," laughed Radnor ; " you 
look lop-eared now with one side shorter than the other!" but 
Ralph only pulled his hat more forward to hide it if possible, and 
stalked away in silent wrath, straight towards Lord De Walden and 
the Chaplain, who were coming towards them. Laurence and 
Clement looked at each other in some trepidation, but Radnor 
only laughed. He had been so tickled by the absurdity of the 
whole affair that he could not help it, even when the gentlemen 
came up to ask for an explanation of Ralph's annoyance. 

Radnor answered by describing the ludicrous scene with such 
irresistible drollery that his uncle could not help feeling amused ; 
though he did not show it, but spoke to them gravely of the 
wrong they had done in so unnecessarily provoking another's 
temper. 

" You would not have liked it yourselves," he concluded ; " so 
you see, while you thought you were only having fun, you were in 
reality breaking the golden rule. My bojrs, at least, must have 
some punishment to inake them remember to be more considerate 
in future." 

*' But it was not their fault at all ! I did it," said Radnor. 
** You could not have done it without their help, and they ought 
to have known better than to give it Will fifty lines each be 
enough, Mr. Wroth ? Then go in and do it now, boys, and let it 
teach you a lesson for the future." 

" If tihey have fifty lines I ought to have a hundred," said the 
Marquis, rather ruefiiUy. " I didn't mean to get them into a 
scrape.'* 

" Well, I daresay it would do you no harm," his uncle answered, 
with a smile ; " at any rate, it would keep you out of mischief for a 
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time. What a madcap you are, Radnor ! Instead of setting these 
children a good example, you come and lead them into all kinds 
of mischief. How could you do such a thing to your brother ?'* 

" Because he deserved it — the conceited young jackanapes ! I 
wasn't going to stand that kind of thing from a junior. And, 
after all, uncle, you see we have not done much harm to his lop- 
knot. A little judicious snipping on the other side will make it 
all square again." 

" Perhaps so, but you made him very angry. And your 
mother, too, will be annoyed, no doubt. You should have con- 
sidered her." 

Lord De Walden was right there. His sister was devotedly 
fond of her youngest child— this spoilt boy, whose selfishness had 
been fostered by her over-indulgence all his life ; and when he 
came in full of angry resentment over his wrongs, she quite took 
his part, listened, sympathized, blamed, and lastly tried to comfort 
him by saying that it did not show so very much ! an innocent 
deception which was contradicted almost immediately by Lady 
Susan's entrance and her amused exclamations at his appearance. 
This brought on a second explanation from Ralph — a very angry 
and one-sided one, full of abuse against all who had taken part 
against him, but chiefly against Laurence, whose momentary 
triumph over him had been as hard to bear as anything. 

** I am sure he must be an unpleasant boy, love, from all I 
hear,'* said the gentle, but prejudiced, Marchioness ; " but it is a 
pity you can't keep on better terms with him, as he will be near us 
for some time to come, at BoulderclifFe." 

Bouldercliffe was a place by the seaside, where the Ashleys were 
going to spend a month in a house belonging to the Marquis of 
Radnor, whose family seat was also in the same county, within a 
long drive. 

" What a bore 1 Why ever did you ask him ? '* cried Ralph, 
almost fiercely. 

" My dear boy, I did not ask him ; but you know your uncle 
always takes him about with his own family." 

" Yes ; that is how it is he is so presuming, and seems to think 
he is as good as an Ashley himself, because they make so much 
of him. Why can't they leave him at the School, I wonder ! " 

" Because the School will be shut up," replied Susan ; "you know 
that well enough, and that all the choristers and everybody will 
go away for a holiday at that time. Poor Laurence could not be 
left alone ; and I don't see why you should be so vexed with him 
about this, for from what I can gather it seems to have been 
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chiefly Radnor's doing." And she began laughing again at the 
ludicrous effect of his hair-dressing, whilst her mother more 
S3anpathizingly tried to remedy it with a pair of scissors and 
a comb. 

The next time Ralph met the bo3rs they made a sort of laughing 
apology for what they had done to him. 

" We didn't know it would rile you so much," said Clement, 
" or we wouldn't have done it. But it is all right again now, and 
we only did it for fun." 

" Nice kind of fun, indeed ! " returned his cousin, indignantly, 
" to make a fellow a guy just before the party !" Of Laurence's 
share in the apology he did not take the least notice, and behaved 
to him so spitefully all the evening that it was all the poor boy 
could do to help flying out into one of his old passions ; but he 
did just prevent it, and thus, when he was feeling the weakest, 
gained one of his hardest victories. 

The next day was one of great excitement. First the unpack- 
ing and hanging of the Academy picture, which the children were 
all eagerness to see; and then the start for the croquet-party, 
which was only spoilt by the thought of those who were being left 
behind. Clement was dreadfully disappointed; that was very 
evident, though he did not say it in so many words, for when they 
were leaning over the lodge gates, watching the carriage roll away 
with its. gay freight of white muslins and sashes, he gave a sigh, 
and remarked longingly, " How jolly they all are I " 

But Laurence felt only a sense of relief. He would like to have 
gone if Ralph Paget had not been going ; but he was so tired 
> of the sight of him that it was quite a pleasure to be left behind 
with the knowledge that he was safely gone for the rest of the day, 
and that he could go anywhere, and say or do whatever he pleased 
without any chance of meeting the young lord's sneers and pro- 
vocations. He had scarcely known himself how hard the con- 
stant self-restraint was, until it was no longer necessary, and then 
he offered to race Clement back to the house, and jumped over 
every obstacle he could find, in the very lightness of his heart. 
They found Lady De Walden on the lawn gathering flowers. She 
had stayed at home to be ready to receive the Bishop, and they 
k^pt her company, partly helping, partly hindering her, until it 
was time to go to the practical which lasted so unusually long in 
preparation for the next day's special service, that it was almost 
five o'clock before it was over. 

The bell had not begun ringing, however, so before going into 
Chapel the two boys lingered in the beautiful little burial ground 
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• 
at the west end, where — ^in spite of the many trees that shut it 
in — the warm sun shone brightly down upon the mossy turf and 
the brilliant stars of flowers that gleamed here and there : making 
it look Hke a highly-prized garden, except for the distinguishing 
mark of the tall churchyard cross in the centre, which was carved 
in grey granite, and already began to look oveiigrown with moss 
and trailing ivy. On one side, the wall of the house continued, 
forming a rich background of burnished ivy and glowing Vir- 
ginian creeper : on another rose the buttressed tower of the 
Chapel, with its deeply-stained rose window, surmoimted by the 
spire that seemed to keep a fit guard over this holy place of rest 
Whilst everywhere else it was enclosed by an arched screen ot 
carved stone-work, so delicate in its tracery that even the smallest 
animal could not penetrate to work mischief within. 

It was a lovely spot, sunny and yet secluded ; and the boys 
lingered long over the only grave it contained — one lowly mound^ 
with a pure marble cross at the head, and a smaller one at the 
foot, where rested all that remained to them of one who had been 
so dear to them on earth. She had been a mother to them both, 
and as Clenient knelt to re-arrange the cross of flowers that was 
always kept fresh upon it, Laurence stood by, recalling those day^ 
long ago when he had stood at her knee learning the simple 
doctrines of the Church from her lips, and looking up at h^ sweet 
face with a depth of childish love that became almost worship 
when she put her arms round him and fondly kissed the little 
orphan stranger. She had been so sweet, so gentle, so loving — 
with eyes that would have remained like a dream in his memory if 
they had not been revived exactly in Cecile : and the grief of 
losing her had been the greatest he had ever known. How well 
he remembered that bitter day of mourning when she was buried 
out of their sight — when everyone sobbed as if heart-broken, and 
even the choristers' voices trembled as they sang of victory over 
the grave. And the sad time that followed, when everything 
seemed dull and joyless without her, until gradually the void in 
his heart had been filled by little Cecile, who in her childish way 
was so like her mother that there was no difficulty in transferring 
the warmth of his devotion to her. 

Clement, too, was thinking of those times, and of the last 
words his mother had spoken to him. " Her little Clement must 
grow up good and noble. He must love God, and try to do 
always what would please Him, even if it was hard to himself, 
and then she could hope to meet her darling again in that happy 
Heaven where they would never have to part" And as he 
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thought of that, he resolved more firmly than he had ever done 
before to be earnest in keeping the vows that he was so soon to 
take upon himself. And when the sound of the Chapel bell and 
approaching footsteps disturbed them, they went in to take their 
places in the choir with hearts full of prayer and minds set upon 
obedience. 
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** A mortal youth I saw 
Nigh to God*s altar draw 
And lowly kneel, while o'er him pastoral hands 
Were spread with many a prayer 
And when he rose up there, 
He could dndo or bind the dread celestial bands." 

Lyra Innocentium. 

HE mid-day sun was streaming through the stained 
windows of Ashley Chapel on to a crowded 
congregation, all kneeling reverently whilst the 
prayers were being said, and the responses 
chanted to the solemn harmonies of Tallis's 
inexpressibly beautiful service. 

The choristers sang them with reverent care, 
as they had been taught always to do ; but 
two amongst them — the only candidates for the coming Con- 
firmation — looked even graver than usual. For the near approach 
of the solemn time filled them with an earnest awe that made 
Clement's blue eyes look deeper and more dreamy than was their 
wont, whilst Laurence's glowed with an intense lustre. Their 
voices seemed to soar above all the others in the appropriate 
hymn — 

" Soldiers of Christ, arise. 
And put your armour on I " 

And when the Confirmation service began, and the Bishop 
asked — 

" Do ye here, in the presence of God and of this congre- 
gation, renew the solemn promise and vow that was made in your 
name at your Baptism ? " the two voices again sounded firm and 
distinct to the listening crowd — 

*'Ido." 

Then came the prayer for grace and strength, which must have 
risen like a cloud from the hearts of many present, who, though 
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personally strangers, could not but be touched by the youthfulness 
of the boy candidates. And all looked up with interest, especially 
the Ashley children, to watch Mr. Wroth lead them up the 
chancel and kneel between them at the altar-rail, where violet and 
crimson-hued sunbeams played upon their white robes and on 
their bowed heads j but none could know the thrill that passed 
through them at the solemn touch of the Bishop's hands, or the 
prayer that rose from their hearts with the words pronounced so 
slowly over each — 

** Defend, O Lord, this Thy child, with Thy heavenly gracfe, 
that he may continue Thine for ever : and daily increase in Thy 
Moly Spirit more and more, until he come unto Thy everlasting 
kingdom." 

The charge that followed was addressed to the whole congre- 
gation—those that had been, and those that would have to be 
confirmed, as well as to those who had just taken their Baptismal 
vows upon themselves. It was short and simple, and yet so 
impressive that the boys felt they could never forget it. And 
then the organ played, and it was over — the great event of which 
they had been thinking, and for which they had been preparing 
for so many months past. But the great after-privilege, to which 
this had only been a means of admitting them, was still to come ; 
and, according to Mr. Wroth*s advice, they spent the rest of that 
day and the whole of the next in quiet pursuits, rather apart from 
the others, so as to keep their minds prepared for the receiving of 
their first Communion on Sunday morning, which they knew to be 
the highest act of Christian worship, and one that can neither be 
neglected nor carelessly performed without great risk to the im- 
mortal soul. 

Almost directly after it the whole house was alarmed by one of 
little Arthur's attacks of fainting fits, to which his weakness had 
made him rather subject during the late hot weather. Gradually, 
however, he recovered, and by the next morning looked so much 
as usual that the children forgot their fears, and with the buoyancy 
of childhood set off in high spirits, under their aunt's care, for a 
picnic to which they had been invited in Cranmere Forest 

It was a long drive : ten miles of road and lane winding through 
meadows and villages, golden harvest-fields full of reapers, and 
high hedges one mass of clematis and honeysuckle, with all kinds 
of blue and pink-eyed wild flowers studding the banks below. 
They were tolerably shaded from the sun, but the air and the 
dusty roads were so glaringly hot that it was quite a relief about 
noon to enter the deep shade of the forest and drive along soft 
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grassy roads to the appointed place of rendezvous : a large open 
glade known as the " Gipsies* Camp," ever since the days before 
strict laws and active gamekeepers, when it used to be a favourite 
resort of the wandering tribes. 

The encampment now consisted of a very different style of 
gipsies.. Several empty carriages were standing under the trees, 
with horses feeding near them, and quite a confusion of merry 
voices came from the parties who had already arrived ; whilst footr 
men in the Cranmere liviery were laying the cloth as smoothly as 
they could on the uneven turf, and busily unpacking a sumptuous 
luncheon, with all the accessories of crockery, glass, and plate. 

Directiy the Ashleys dismounted they were surrounded by a 
welcoming crowd of young Dormers, Drakes, and Vansittarts, and 
when luncheon was over they all agreed to join in a grand game 
of hide-and-seek. 

"I know a first-rate place for the Home," said Lady Kate 
Dormer, a blooming damsel of fifteen, who gloried in a long dress, 
and imitated the rather affected young ladyism of her elder sisters, 
" if you will come this way, please. I am glad to see you have not 
deserted our ranks. Lord Radnor, and you, too, Mr. Italian, what's 
your name ? will come of course. What is Ws name, Cecile ? " 
she added, as Laurence ran on with some other boys. 

" Why, Laurence ! " said Cecile, surprised at anyone not know- 
ing that. 

" Why, Laurence ! " repeating Lady Kate, mimicking her tone 
of wonder ; " one would think he was the Prince of Wales, my 
dear, to hear your astonishment at my asking. But it was not that 
I wanted to know. What is his surname ? " 

"We don't know; but it doesn't matter, for I daresay we 
couldn't pronounce it." 

" How very awkward. How shall you manage when — but I 
suppose you don't know anything about it. Harry, dear, stop a 
minute. What name will your Laurence go by when he is grown 
up? Mr. Smith?" 

" Well, no. I should think as he will be able to choose he will 
find a prettier name than that Ashley, I suppose; for he is 
ahnost like our brother, and his second name is Ashley." 

" But suppose he turned out to be a nobody, you would not like 
him to be called by your name ? A tinker's or tailor's son, for 
instance." 

" It is not likely they will find out after all these years," observed 
Constance Drake ; " but if such a thing did happen I should be 
surprised to hear that. He looks more like a Prince's son." 
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" Now, my dear, don't go putting such a ridiculous idea into 
these children's heads, or they will be fancying all kinds of things. 
Perhaps expecting him to be Kmg of Italy some day, and it 
would be such a come-down to find he was only a young cobbler, 
or some such thing ! Don't look so indignant, Cecile. There 
are the boys calling ; they are impatient to begin.*' And they 
hurried on to make the necessary arrangements for the game. 

" Ceci, you are on my side. I will get you a good place, and 
hide somewhere near you," said Laurence, overtaking her as she 
sallied forth, " or perhaps you will be losing yourself in this great 
place. Let us go a long way off, so that they won't find us easily." 
And they wandered on, past many of their side who had already 
hidden, but unable to fix upon any place as secure enough. They 
were still undecided when the signal whoop was given, and afiraid 
of having the pursuers upon them before they were aware, they 
set off running at the top of their speed through bush and brake, 
jumping from the crags, creeping through the underwood, and 
occasionally pausing behind a tree to reconnoitre until they had 
gone far enough to feel safe, and could look round leisurely for 
some tempting spot 

" That must be the Lady's Well," said Laurence, catching sight 
of a patch of vivid green in the distance. " Come on, Ceci, you 
were always wanting to see it again, and it will look very jolly 
now," and they ran on till they came to it : a fi-esh spring of 
water in the ground, with deep mossy banks, reflecting on its sur- 
face the tall ferns and foxgloves that grew in the crevice of an 
overhanging rock. This was just the place for them, they both 
agreed, for it was shut in by a wilderness of juniper trees, and 
beyond nothing was to be seen but the gnarled and knotted trunks 
of the forest giants. They could hide so comfortably too, crouch- 
ing down amongst the soft leaves ; and they lay quite still, Usten- 
ing to the distant shouts of their companions that now and then 
broke the drowsy silence, and congratulating themselves upon the 
wisdom of their choice, for no one came near them. Gradually, 
even the voices ceased, leaving no sound to be heard except the 
occasional twitter of a bird overhead, or the quick movement ot 
a squirrel as it darted up a tree to look down upon them with its 
bright little eyes ; and, emboldened by their perfect safety, the 
children ventured to sit up and have some fun with the foxgloves, 
trying which could pop them loudest, until Cecile declared with a 
laugh that they really must not make such a noise, or the others 
would find them out. 

** They are a precious long time about it," remarked Laurence, 
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with a yawn and a stretch. " What are they all about, I 
wonder ? " 

" Perhaps they can't find us, and have given it up ; we came a 
long way, you know. Perhaps they are going on playing without 
us," suggested Cecile. 

" All the better if they are ; we can stay here as long as we 
like." And the boy stretched himself at fuU length oh the moss, 
looking up into the mass of green leaves that hung above him, 
heavy and still. 

Cecile, too, made herself comfortable, and began a sort of 
wandering talk, speaking her thoughts aloud, as she often did 
when alone with Laurence. 

" Do you see those two fir trees out there, Laurie ? Don't they 
look like a knight and lady dancing ? The knight is holding her 
hand, like in the old-fashioned pictures of May-day. Not like our 
Maynday though. Oh, hadn't we fun, Laurie ! and doesn't it seem 
ages ago ? Do look at that squirrel, it has never moved once, 
and stares at us as if it had never seen people before. Perhaps it 
hasn't, for I suppose people don't often go through this part of 
the forest. Perhaps it has only seen fairies ; there must be lots 
of them here in such a beautiful place. How I wish one would 
come out and show itself! I should not be a bit frightened." 

" Wouldn't you ! " ejaculated Laurence, sleepily. 

" No, not a bit ! I should dearly like to see a tiny little pretty 
one float across the water in the cup of an acorn ; it would make 
such a capital boat, wouldn't it ? I wonder if there are a lot of 
them hiding behind the ferns and foxgloves, afraid of us great 
giants ! " 

" If there were any in the foxgloves I think we have pretty well 
done for them," said Laurence, pointing to the many stems they 
had stripped. 

" Yes, what a pity ! I never thought of that ; but they couldn't 
have been in those we popped, or we should have been sure to 
see them ; " and she went on ruminating aloud until the fairies, 
if there were any, were her only audience, for Laurence had fallen 
fast asleep. 

" How comfortable he looks ; I will try and go to sleep too," 
thought Cecile, laying her head down on her arms. She found no 
difficulty in doing so, for the heat and fatigue and excitement of 
the day had thoroughly tired her, and she was soon dreaming as 
peacefully as if on her own little downy bed at home. 

How long it lasted she did not know, but when she woke up it 
was with a start to find how much darker it had become. 
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'^Laurie, Laurie!" she called; playfully awaking him with a 
drop of water on his nose that made him jump up, rubbing his 
eyes wonderingly, and asking — 

" Whaf s the row ? Where are we ? " 

"At the Lady's Well. We have both been asleep, and see 
what a long time ! The sun has set." 

" No, not set \ it has only gone down on the other side of the 
forest. You can see it shining in the tops of the trees," said 
Laurence, looking at his watch. " I say, Ceci ! what time do you 
think it is ? Six o'clock, by Jingo ! The time they were going to 
have tea. We must hurry back, or they will wonder what has 
become of us." 

This was easier said than done, for when they had got out of 
their hiding-place where were they to go next ? There was no 
path, and every side looked exactly alike. 

" Which way did we come ? " said Laurence, looking round in 
hopeless bewilderment ; " can you remember, Cecile ? " 

" No, I can't, unless it was there. I seem to remember those 
juniper trees." So they tried one way, but finding it led to a 
valley that they certainly had not passed before, they came back 
and tried another. Several times they did the same, not liking to 
keep on in a way that seemed unfamiliar, but Laurence at last 
came to the conclusion that this would not do. 

" We must try to find a path and keep straight on it," he said, 
" or we shall never get away from here. Hark ! didn't you hear 
a shout? I fancied I did;" and after answering it lustily they 
listened for it to be repeated, but no sound came, except the 
warbling of the fluttering birds as they prepared to retire into their 
nests. 

" At all events we shall be safe in following the sound," said 
Laurence, cheerfully. "This way, Ceci, come along," and he 
went first, holding back branches and trampling down brambles to 
make it easier for the delicate feet that came after. It was im- 
possible to get on fast, or to keep in a straight line, for there were 
so many obstacles in the way : thickets of brambles and yawning 
pits that obliged them to turn off to the right or left, and when they 
did come to an open glade where pathways seemed to lead out on 
every side, after wasting a great deal of time deciding which to 
take, they always found it led nowhere, but lost itself in the same 
endless wilderness. The fact was, that they were following the 
echo of the shout they had heard instead of the shout itself, and 
were thus going quite in a wrong direction. Every step took them 
deeper and deeper into the heart of the forest,, where pathways 
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were unknown and human beings very unlikely to be met with. 
But they were happily unconscious of their mistake, and trudged 
on cheerily, eating bilberries and amusing themselves with imagin- 
ing the amazement of the rest of the party when they should 
make their appearance in such sad plight. For Cecile's dress 
was ragged and fruit-stained, her boots torn, and her poor hair in a 
most woeful mess. It kept catching as she forced her way through 
the bushes, obliging them to waste half their time in untangling it, 
and giving her such constant'shocks of pain that she almost lost 
her temper over it. 

" Oh, Laurie ! " she cried, impatiently, when for the himdredth 
time it held her a sudden prisoner, " do get your knife and cut it 
all off. It is such a plague." 

" No, no ; that would be worse than Ralph I " said Laurence, 
laughing. " If we only had Radnor with his shears here now 1 " 

" Then I will run away from it. I don't care if half my hair is 
left behind!" Cecile declared petulantly; but she found that 
required more courage than she could screw up. It hurt her so 
to move in the least that she was obliged to stand quite still while 
Laurence set her free, disentangling the rough mop as gently as 
he could« 

" We must do something with your hair, Ceci," he remarked, 
when at last it was free ; " it would keep us here till midnight 
at this rate, and there would be no hair left on your head. Can't 
you tuck it up in your hat somehow ? '' 

They tried, but it was no use, it kept falling down again, and 
Cecile suggested plaiting it 

" How ? '' asked the boy. 

" Why, like you plait the rushes in the mere, don't you know ? 
If we only had something to tie it up with." 

" I have string," said I^urence, fishing some out of his pocket ; 
and then he set to work at his unusual task, laughing at the idea 
of how amused Grannie would be if she could see him acting 
lady's maid. He did it very deftly ; gathered the fair waving mane 
into two broad plaits, tied them tightly with twine, and fastened 
them up like a coronet round her head, and then, after pausing to 
admire his handiwork and the difference it made in her, he led 
the way on again as quickly as he could for Cecile to keep up 
with him. 

They both kept shouting, but there was no answer^ and after a 
while Laurence became strangely silent **If they could only 
find a path " he thought, looking about anxiously. He tried to 
hide his fears fix)m Cecile, but he could not hide them from him- 
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self. There was no doubt that they were in a very awkward pre- 
dicament. Lost in this great forest, with darkness coming on, and 
no chance that he could see of finding their way out again. What 
if they had to spend the night there ? He should not have cared 
so much for himself; but his little companion — tender, delicate 
Cecile, how could she bear a night in the open air with no warm 
clothing to cover her ? Of course he would wrap her up in his 
jacket, but that would be nothing against the chill night air, 
especially when she was knocked up with hunger and fatigue : and 
if any harm came to her it would be all his fault ! 

If he had not led her so far away from the others she would 
easily have been found, and would most likely have been safe with 
them at this moment. Or, at least, if he had not set the example 
of going to sleep they would have had more time to find their way 
back before it grew dark. How frightened the others must be 1 
for they must have missed them long before now, and were no 
doubt searching for them in every direction — ^if they would only 
come in the right one ! Relieved by a sudden glimmer of hope, 
he raised another shout — loud, prolonged, eager — until the forest 
rang with echoes ; but besides that, the perfect silence was start- 
ling. Even the birds were asleep, for night began early with them 
in the gloomy depths of their home. The poor anxious boy sent 
up a silent prayer for help ; and then his thoughts flew away to 
Ashley — to the boys learning their lessons in the security of their 
schoolroom ; to his own cosy room, with the white bed waiting for 
its occupant, who was n6t likely to sleep in it that night ; to Lady 
De Walden, watching beside Arthur or dining quietly with her 
son, both little dreaming what difficulty two of their children were 
in, or what anxiety was threatening them. His mind wandered in 
a troubled medley of past, present, and future, until the weight of 
responsibility on him seemed almost too much, and he could not 
help heaving a deep anxious sigh. 

** Aren't you awfully tired, Cecile ? " he asked, coming to a stop 
at last, after an hour's steady tramp. 

" Not very," she answered bravely, though he could see she was 
by her pale face and weary attitude. " I am afraid you are, with 
going first. You have such hard work." 

" Oh, that's nothing to me. I am accustomed to rough it, but 
I am afraid it will be making you ill, and then what will Grannie 
say? I've been thinking, Ceci, we can't go on like this much 
longer ; it is taking us nowhere. We must make for some high 
ground, and then I will climb a tree and have a sky round." 

Cecile agreed to this wise proposal, and on they went again 

I 2 
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until they came to a place that suited them : a sudden rise in the 
ground, almost like a steep cliff, covered with underwood, with the 
stony bed of a dried-up stream winding along its base. It was 
hard work to climb, tired and footsore as she was, but she con- 
trived to reach the top with Laurence's help ; and when he had 
found a tree that looked practicable he began mounting, leaving 
her with strict injunctions not on ai^ account to move away : not 
to look for a path or anything, or they might lose each other, and 
that would be a worse **go" than ever. He kept looking down 
to make sure that she was safe, calling to her often as he swung 
himself up lightly from branch to branch. 

" All right, Laurie ! " she answered, cheerfully, though she began 
to feel frightened directly he was lost to sight amongst the leaves. 
It felt so lonely to be standing there all alone in the deep gloom, 
that seemed to increase every moment under the massive trees ; 
seeing no living thing and hearing no sound except the rustling 
ovefhead. She glanced round fearfully, shuddering at the idea of 
how dreadful it would have been if she really had been alone, if she 
had lost herself without Laurence, and how that sound would have 
frightened her then ! It was quite a relief to hear his voice calling 
out that he was half-way up, but that it was a harder tree than it 
looked, or else it seemed so to him, being tired She tried to forget 
her fears by looking up after him, instead of at the underwood, 
which began to assume all kinds of fantastic shapes : but, strain 
her eyes as she would, it was impossible to see him through the 
thick foliage, and his voice sounded more distant every time. 
Quite far away at last, but it was laughing, and that was a re-assuring 
sound. 

" Here I am at the top, Ceci ! in the sunlight, but not much 
the wiser. I can't see anything of the forest for the branch I am 
standing on ! " 

At that moment Cecile's heart gave a great bound of fear. 
Footsteps were approaching ; she could hear them distinctly, dull, 
yet heavy on the springy ground, and a low mumble of voices 
with them. She dared not call to Laurence for fear of attracting 
attention, but it was frightful to be quite alone ; and the poor 
child's limbs trembled under her as she crept round to the other 
side of the tree and crouched against it, almost clinging to it in 
the terror of her loneliness. She could not realize *that there 
was One near her, close to her always, even in the midst of that 
gloomy forest, who was able to guard her in all dangers ; but 
instinctively she prayed to Him for protection, and her prayer 
was heard. 
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" I am coming down," called Laurence; 

That was a comfort, especially as he could swing down so much 
more easily than he had climbed up : but, quick as he was, it seemed 
an age to Cecile in her hiding-place below, unable to resist the 
fascination that kept her eyes fixed in the direction from whence 
the sounds were coming nearer and nearer. 

Beggars! they came in sight at last, and Cecile imagined a 
whole banditti of tramps ; but there were only two, a man and 
woman, the latter carr3dng a child on her back tied up in a ragged 
shawl. Cecile glanced up with almost a ciy of thankfiilness to 
see her protector once more in sight j but the rustling he made in 
his descent attracted other notice too, and the woman turned off 
towards them, showing a face so yellow and hard and wrinkled 
that Cecile shrank back as if she had been the wicked fairy of 
children's stoiy books. 

"Will the pretty little lady have her fortune told?'' began the 
old woman, stretching out her hand ; " only cross the gipsy's palm 
with silver, and she will tell you all the beautiftil things lihat are 
going to happen." 

"No, thank you," said Cecile, politely, edging up close to 
Laurence, as he dropped suddenly on to the ground. 

" What do you. want ? " asked the boy, surprised, but by no 
means taken aback, at this unexpected meeting : indeed, he was 
very glad to see anypne who might help them out of their 
difficulty. 

" My pretty young gentleman, cross the gipsy's palm with silver, 
and she will tell you all whatever is going to happen in your lucky 
young life," repeated the gipsy, in the quick mumbling tone of 
her profession ; " such a noble young gentleman who dresses in 
velvet and looks like a prince must sure have wonderful luck 
waiting for him. A great fortune — " 

" I have no silver with me," said Laurence, interrupting her. 
" Here are some coppers, all I have. Can you show me a path 
that will lead out of the forest ? or have you seen a party of ladies 
and gentiemen as you came along ? " 

" Ay, sure and I did, and told them their fortunes, which 
was worth more nor the poor silver penny. That beautiful little 
lady sure has a precious fortune writ in her white palm ; many 
knights and princes will she have at her feet, but the favoured of 
all will be one from over the sea — " 

" Never mind that,", said Laurence, impatiently, seeing the old 
man gazing with rather an evil eye at Cecile's unusud beauty, 
and anxious to get away frota them as soon as possible ; *'you said 
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you had seen some people, whereabouts are they ? Which way 
can we get to them ? " 

" It's a weary way we've come," replied the gipsy, pointing back 
with her thumb over her shoulder. " Maybe they've gone far 
away ere now. If you would give a silver coin and let me read 
your palm, mayhap I might be able to tell you more clearly." 

" Humbug ! " muttered the boy, and without taking any further 
notice of them, he took Cecile's hand, and strode away in the 
direction indicated, followed for some distance by the old man 
begging for his velvet jacket if he had no money left. " Sure a 
young gentleman who dressed so fine must have bags of gold and 
silver at home to buy another easily"; but fortunately he could only 
hobble, and they soon outstripped him. 

" Oh, Laurie, weren't you frightened ? " gasped Cecile, as soon 
as she could recover breath to speak ; "oh, do let us run and get 
away as far as ever we can ! " 

" No, Ceci, steady ! it won't do to let them think we are afraid, 
even if we were. But what is there to be afraid of? those old crea- 
tures could do us no harm." 

" But, supposing there are a lot more ? there may be, you know, 
behind the trees, only it's so dark we can't see them. Oh, look, 
aren't there some eyes looking out there ? " she added, fearfully, 
her voice sinking to a whisper, as she clung more tightly to the 
boy's firm hand. 

** Perhaps a squirrel's," said Laurence, laughing ; " you mustn't 
be a little goose, Queenie, and fancy all sorts of horrors, or we 
shall never get on, at least, not comfortably. See, we are on the 
right way now — ^going towards the sun, I think — ^and shall come 
upon the others before we know it, I dare say." 

This was said rather to comfort her than as an expression of his 
own opinion, for he was still anxiously doubtful as to what might 
be the end of their wanderings ; but Cecile seemed so thoroughly 
startled, that any fresh fright might have a dangerous eflfect upon 
her, so he did his best to divert her thoughts, even forcing himself 
to appear cheerful when all the time his spirits were sinking within 
him. It was some time before she could help starting at the least 
sound, and fancying that they were being followed, or watched by 
figures lurking in the underwood ; but gradually, finding that her 
fears were not realized, she grew braver again, and then Laurence 
ventured to suggest silence. 

" Talking wUl only tire us," he said prudently, " and we must 
keep all our strength to walk as fast as we can. Look straight 
before you, Ceci, to see that you don't walk into brambles." 
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She obeyed, walking beside him with a free, quick step for nearly 
a quarter of an hour, when he noticed that she began to lag, and 
even to limp. 

" You are too tired," he said anxiously, coming to a standstill, 
"poor Queeniei what shall we do? — I must carry you. Yes, 
that's it ! — climb on to my back, and I will be your Majest/s 
steed." 

" No, no, indeed, Laurie ! '^ she exclaimed vehemently, " I 
wouldn't let you for anything ! I am not tired — it's not that — it 
is a thorn in my boot that makes me lame. But that doesn't 
matter — do let us go on — we haven't time to stop," and she looked 
round again timidly into the gloom behind her. 

Laurence made no answer, but seating her quietly on the 
nearest stump, pulled off her boot and took out the thorn. He was 
very gentle with her ; he always was, but to-day the feeling that 
her being in such a dilemma was his fault, and that he was her 
only protector, made him even more than usually chivalrous in 
his care. By his advice she pulled ofif her stockings too, and 
buried her feet in the soft moss to refresh them ; and thus revived 
they set off again faster and more hopefully. Perhaps an instinct 
of coming relief cheered them, or that almost imperceptibly the 
gloom seemed to be lifting from around them ; for so it was. As 
Laurence had said, they were going towards the sun, and the 
farther they went the less dismal did the forest look, until, with a 
cry of joy, they found themselves at last on a regular beaten path, 
actually lighted up with one last ray of sunset. 

" Thank goodness ! " exclaimed the boy, with a deep sigh of 
thankfulness, which even Cecile, with all her late fears of thieves 
and gipsies, could scarcely echo back in all its intensity, for she 
had not known their real danger. She was the one led, and if 
they went wrong it was no fault of hers ; he had been the respon- 
sible one, the leader. 

" This path is safe to lead us somewhere," he remarked, looking 
from one side to the other ; " but, which way will be the shortest ? 
that is the point, as the tailor said when he pricked himself 
with his needle. I say, Ceci, what a guy you do look, to be sure ! 
No "wonder the old gipsies stared at you so. It wasn't because 
they wanted to eat you up, as you seemed to think." 

They could afiford to laugh now, and did so merrily, though at 
the time it had been no laughing matter. Before they had decided 
which turn to take, they heard the clatter of a horse's hoofs, and 
waited to make sure they were right by asking the rider, whoever 
it might be. 
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" Very likely it is some one we know," said Cecile, looking out 
eagerly, *' coming to look for us perhaps, and then we shall be all 
right. Oh, aren't you glad, Laurie 1 " But she was mistaken. The 
rider was no friend of theirs. A gentleman, undoubtedly, but one 
they had never seen before, though there was something in his 
dark sallow &ce and peculiar dress that attracted Laurence's 
interest. 

" Is he a bishop? " whispered Cecile. 

" No, more like a Romish priest, I fancy;" then, advancing a 
step and raising his hat, he asked politely, '^ If you please, sir, 
would you tell me where this path leads to? " 

Instantly, the horse was checked with a suddenness that almost 
brought it on to its haunches, whilst the stranger uttered a hasty 
exclamation, and bending forward, with his keen eyes fixed on the 
boy's face, asked in return, 

" What is your name, boy ? ^' 

Laurence felt quire indignant, and drew up his head with the 
air of a young lord. 

** My name is Laurence," he answered proudly ; " but I wanted 
to know where this^ath leads to." 

" Ha, Laurence ? — Lorenzo ! " repeated the stranger, in an 
undertone, still unheeding the question, " that is your first name. 
What is your second ? — the name of your family? " 

" I don't know." Laurence slightly flushed at this confession, 
which was always one of his weak points, and, besides, he did not 
care to answer questions asked in such an abrupt, authoritative 
way. 

" You speak English like a native," pursued the foreigner, for 
foreigner he evidently was from his accent, "or I should have 
taken you for a compatriot of mine — an Italian." 

" I am an Italian," said Laurence, feeling greatly excited, he 
scarcely knew why, " my parents were Italian, but they died when 
I was quite little, and my fiiends could never find out their name." 
He did not know why he told this to a perfect stranger, unless it 
was that there was some irresistible power in the cold dark eyes 
that were scanning every feature of his face as he spoke. 

"Ha, so! I thought I could not be mistaken — ^as to your 
nation, I mean. But, pardon me," added the gentleman, drawing 
himself up, "these questions appear strange to you, no doubt 
They were simply caused by a likeness in you that struck me 
forcibly at the first moment. What was it you wished to know? '* 

Laurence repeated his question, adding, that if the gentleman 
had seen their party, and could direct them to it, they would be 
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much obliged, as they had lost their way, and were very tired with 
trying to find it again. 

" I have seen nobody. I have but just entered the forest, and 
being a stranger myself cannot give you any assistance. But, if 
you follow the path I have come by, you will soon reach a cottage, 
where you will no doubt be able to get information. How did 
you lose your way ? ¥ asked the priest, in a tone as stem as if they 
had been naughty children, whom he suspected of having run 
away on purpose. 

** We couldn't find the right one," Laurence answered shortly, 
with a touch of his old pride. 

" Then you are not familiar with this place ? How far is your 
home, Ashley Priors, from here ? " 

Both the children looked up in amazement; but the rider 
looked too formidable for even Laurence to venture to ask " how 
did he know that ? " so he answered only that " it was a long way 
off — ten miles," and then stood hesitating, curious to hear more 
from this wonderfully knowing stranger. 

** Is this one of I-.ord De Walden's daughters ? " he inquired 
again, glancing for the first time at Cecile, whose tattered clothes 
did not look much like it, but whose delicate features and dream- 
ing eyes he remembered to have seen once before looking down 
upon him from a picture. 

" Yes. Do you know Lord De Walden ? " the boy answered in 
his turn. 

" I have heard of him. Good evening ; " and the gentleman 
rode on, leaving the children gazing after him in the greatest 
astonishment Who could he be? this perfect stranger, who 
seemed to know them, although they had never seen him before ; 
and why did he ask Laurence such strange questions ? Perhaps, 
only because his instinct recognized him as a fellow-countryman, 
or as he bad said, because he was struck by a chance likeness to 
someone he knew. So Laiurence said ; but he could not help 
feeling curiously excited, and wondering whether he should ever 
see or hear anything of him again. 

They were so full of speculation about this last adventure, that 
they almost forgot what they were seeking until the cottage came 
in sight, reminding them that they were tired and hungry and 
foot-sore, and that rest and refreshment would be very welcome to 
their aching limbs. The good woman who lived there offered 
both willingly. She was tfie wife of one of Lord Cranmere's 
foresters, and became doubly attentive on finding that her young 
visitors belonged to my Lady's picnic party ; but as to showing 
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them their way back, it wa§ quite impossible that the young lady 
should go any farther on her feet that night. They must have 
wandered five miles at least, and were even now three miles from 
the Gipsies' Camp, and the same from the house. Her son Jack 
should go and tell of their whereabouts, whilst they sat and rested 
until they w.ere sent for. Laurence could not refuse this kind 
offer, for Cecile's sake, though his own feeling was that he would 
rather walk on any distance thaij give any further trouble. He 
would have gone with the boy but for Cecile's evident anxiety 
that he should stay with her ; so they watched Master Jack canter 
away, whistling, on the extreme end of his donkey, and then 
turned to enjoy the fresh bread and butter, and primrose-coloured 
tea with plenty of sugar in it, that the woman had got ready for 
them ; and which these children from Ashley Priors, after two 
hours' walking and half a day's fast, thought the most delicious 
meal they had ever eaten in their lives. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** Wait ; yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now, 
Will not come with its radiance vanished 
And a shadow upon its brow. " 

Adelaide A. Procter. 

• 
JT seemed a long time to the children that they 
had to wait, after their tea was finished. They 
both sat near the door to look out ; Cecile half 
asleep in a wooden annchair, Laurence watching 
the night come on, which it did so rapidly, 
that each moment the moonlight seemed to be- 
come clearer, and the shadow of the cottage 
blacker and more distinct on the dewy grass. 
The night air brought out very strongly the scent of sweetbriar 
and thyme, and -the forest all round was perfectly still ; but he 
was too restless to feel soothed by it, or even to remember how 
tired he was. 

Who cou/{i th&t strange gentleman be, who had seemed so struck 
with his face? he had seemed even to recognize his name, 
" Lorenzo," and he was an Italian — surely, surely he must know 
something of him! Perhaps he could have told him his real 
name and position, which he had lately so much longed to know. 
Could it really be that he was at last going to find out ? His heart 
bounded with joy at the mere idea of being able to hold up his 
head, and take his place in society as " somebody," instead of the 
nameless ** nobody,'' whom Ralph Paget had afifected to despise. 
And if his family proved to be a high one, what a triumph over 
Ralph ! but, if not — he was very proud, and a cold chill crept over 
him at the thought of what might be ! " Better find out nothing at 
all,'' he thought, " than that." But at that moment his attention 
was diverted by the sound of wheels, and the long shadow of a 
horse thrown across the road before the horse itself came round 
the comer, bringing a dogcart, with two people in it. 
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" Hallo ! here you are ! " cried Lord Radnor's cheery voice, 
•" we thought you were lost for good and all. Where's Cecile ? " 

"Here," she answered, looking such a woeful figure as she 
came omt into the moonlight, that he was obliged to look closely 
before he could believe it was not a mistake. 

'* Why, Ceci, what has become of your mane ? " he inquired ; 
" tucked up, is it ? Well, I am glad enough to see you both safe 
and sound again, I can tell you I And very much obliged to you. 
Missis, for taking such good care of them. They ran a close 
shave of being eaten up by wild beasts, didn't they ? " 

He had taken out his purse, and in spite of the woman's refusal 
to be paid, forced half-a-crown into her hand for her son ; and 
after grateful good-nights from the children, he lifted Cecile into 
the dogcart, jumped up behind with Laurence, and they drove away. 

" You have given us all a nice fright, youngsters," he remarked ; 
" my mother has been almost in hysterics, and Lady Cranmere is 
in no «nd of a way." 

**Yes, we were afraid you'd be dreadfully frightened, but we 
couldn't help it," replied Cecile; "we both went to sleep, you 
know, and when we awoke it was getting late and we couldn't 
find our way back. We walked such a long, long way you can't 
think, until it got quite dark, and then we met some dreadful old 
gipsies ; and oh, Radnor, I was so frightened ! When did you 
first miss us ? Did anyone come to look for us ? " 

" Look for you ? I should think so ! We have been scouring 
the forest ever since tea-time, when we first noticed you hadn't 
turned up. Most of the people have gone home now, and we 
were just thinking of sitting down to cry, for want of something 
better to do, until morning lightT should discover your bodies 
covered up with leaves, when Master Jack appeared on his steed 
to tell us of your whereabouts. How did you manage to get out, 
after all?" 

" We came down the path the gipsies had come by, until we got 
on to this road, and then we met a gentleman riding, and he told 
us of that cottage. Such a queer man, Radnor ! " she continued, 
suddenly remembering the excitement he had caused, " he asked 
Laurie all kinds of questions — what his name was, and if he wasn't 
Italian, and how far Ashley was from here. He seemed to know 
we live there. Wasn't it funny, when we had never seen him 
before?" 

" He may have seen you, though," replied her cousin ; " many 
people know Tomfool that Tomfool doesn't know. What was 
hehke?" 
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^' Oh, not £t all a nice man, I should think. Very dark, and 
stem, and queer-looking, and dressed like a Romish priest, Laurie 
thought." 

**And now I am sure of it," put in Laurence, "for he said he 
was an Italian/' 

" Whew ! " whistled Radnor ; a long, low, startled whistle that 
spoke a volume of conjecture, for he instantly recalled his sister's 
story ^of the "mysterious foreigner" in the Academy; but his 
answer only came after a pause, " Who knows but that you may 
turn out to be the Grand Panjandrum himself some day, Laurence ! " 

" Do you really think it likely that he knows anything about 
me ? " the boy inquired eagerly. 

" Well, not knowing, can't say. Should think it possible but 
not highly probable^" returned the Marquis, carelessly ; and then 
he turned die conversation back to their wanderings, which seemed 
quite like a pleasant adventure now that they had come to an end 
safely. The drive was a most delicious one, through the cool 
night air, with the moonlight falling in chequered light and shade 
on the grass road ; and when they came to the Gipsies' Camp it 
looked like a picture, for the whole glade was flooded with a 
brilliance of white light that seemed to deepen the blackness of 
the shadows on every side. Two or three carriages were waiting 
to take home the group of people who were looking out anxiously 
for the return of the dogcart ; and directly it appeared in sight all 
the children of the party rushed forward to meet it, led by Clement 
and Harry Ashley, who were, of course, the most eager to welcome 
the lost ones back, and hear their adventures. Cyril Dormer 
greeted .them with the consoling remark — 

" I wouldn't be you for anything 1 Mamma is in such a rage," 
but that word could hardly be applied to the dignified displeasure 
of the stately Lady Cranmere, who looked down upon the children 
severely through her eyeglass. They had caused her a great deal 
of anxiety and trouble, and she was more disposed to blame tha^ 
to pity them; but Lady Radnor could not rejoice enough at 
having her charges safe again. And as it was already much later 
than it ought to have been, they hastened over the goodnights and 
started homewards. 

During the long drive home there was time to hear and tell 
everything that had happened since they parted in the afternoon, 
and their meeting with the foreigner was certainly not looked 
upon as the least of their adventures. Laurence was so full of it 
that he felt quite grateful to Lady Radnor and her daughter for 
the interest they showed ; and felt more convinced than ever that 
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something would come of it when he saw the meaning look that 
passed between them. But it was not till they reached home that 
he learnt how much ground they had for the idea. It was the 
first thing mentioned to Lord and Lady De Walden, who were so 
struck with it that they could not give proper interest to anything 
else ; and when there could be no doubt left that he was the same 
person whom Susie had seen in the Academy, they waited no 
longer to tell the children of the event, and the possibility it 
suggested. « 

" I say 1 " cried Clement, drawing a deep breath of wonder, 
"here's a queer go ! You will find out your name after all, Laurie. 
Aren't you jolly glad ? " 

They were almost beside themselves with excitement, the Ashley 
children as well as Laurence ; until Harriette suddenly remember- 
ing their talk about him that very day, exclaimed thoughtlessly, 
" He can't turn out to be a cobbler's or tinker's son, Ceci, as 
Kate Dormer said, for we know his father was a soldier. I never 
thought of that" 

" You don't know it," put in Ralph, " it is only supposed so ; 
and a common soldier would be just as much a cad as anyone 
else. / would not be in such a precious hurry to find out my 
belongings. ' Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise,' as 
some old cove says.** 

There was so much truth in this speech that no one could resent 
it, though they all felt it would have been kinder to leave it unsaid. 
It quite subdued poor Laurie's spirits ; he had just been wishing 
there was no night between him and the morrow, when he fully 
expected his long curiosity to be set at rest ; but those few words 
had brought back the dark side of the picture that might be 
revealed, and made him wish as ardently that to-morro7«r would 
never come. 

His first feeling, when he awoke next day, was one of excited 
wonder. What had happened ? Something that concerned him, 
surely ! And quickly remembering, he started up, feeling as if it 
were the morning of an eventful day. And so it was, in more ways 
than one. It was the breaking-up day, when all the choristers 
were to scatter to their various homes for their one holiday in the 
year ; and the Ashleys, of whose party he, of course, was one, were 
going to start for the sea-side, fi-ee from lessons, and tutor, and 
governesses for a whole month. He only stayed to tell Mr. Wroth 
what had happened, and then ran with all speed to the Priors to 
see if any news had come by the morning post. 

"Yes." Radnor told him, "a round-robin had come, written by 
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Garibaldi and signed by all his followers, asking him (Laurence) 
to take his rightful place on the throne of Italy or the Pope's 
Chair, he forgot which!" • But there was nothing really, and 
during Matins he could not help being restiess and inattentive, 
which brought upon him many reproving glances from the 
chaplain. 

" Goodbye, you fellows — ^wish you very jolly holidays,*' was the 
&xewell of the two head boys as they shook hands with their com- 
panions at the Chapel gate, and then ran round to the playroom 
by the terrace steps. 

" Is Laurence here ? " exclaimed Radnor, bursting in at exactly 
the same moment, '^ hallo, look sharp ! drawing-room — ^mysterious 
foreignet ! " But as Laurence started forward excitedly to obey 
the fancied summons, he burst into a loud laugh that showed it 
was only another of his jokes. 

" Sorry to have sold you, old fellow," he said, seeing the boy's 
disappointed look, " but it is only a pleasure put off." And he 
was right, for about noon, when they were idly playing croquet 
in the shade to pass away the time, there came a real call for 
Laurence from Lord De Walden himself, which surely must mean 
that something had happened at last. 

** What is it ? — ^who is it ? — is he come ? " they all cried, rushing 
up like mad. 

"Yes, he is come. You shall hear all presently, but I want 
only Laurie now." 

" Oh, father, do tell us I who is he ? What is Laurie's name ? " 
But Lord De Walden shook his head and turned away with his 
hand on the boy's shoulder, looking sad, they thought. And so 
he felt, for he loved Laurence like his own son, and it was no 
pleasant news to hear that there was anyone in the world who had 
a better right to him than he had. Laurence could not speak. 
He really dared not ask the question that had been puzzling him 
all his life, but his eyes asked it plainly enough, and Lord De 
Walden smiled re-assuringly at his eager anxiety. 

" Don't be afraid, my boy. It is all right-^for you." And 
then he opened the door into the library where a dark gentleman 
was standing, the same whom they had met in the forest. He 
turned a hard, keen glance- upon the boy as Lord De Walden 
introduced them to each other. 

" This is my boy Laurence, Signor. This gentleman, Laurie, 
remembers you, although you don't remember him. He knew 
you when you were an infant" 

" I had the honour of baptizing him," said the priest, with a 
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smile that was meant to be playful, but it looked very grim on 
his harsh face. 

Laurence looked at him eagerly, questioningly. Who was his 
father? That was the one thing he longed to know, the curiosity 
with which he. was burning, and yet something in his throat 
prevented him from asking. The stranger answered it in his 
own way. 

" You would like to know who I am ? I am Father Antonio, 
the intimate friend and confessor of your great-uncle, the 
Marchese d'Asti." 

" The Marchese d'Asti ! " — that was what .he wanted to know, 
although the answer had come in a roundabout way. His father 
was of noble birth, then, not the low " nobody *' Ralph Paget had 
tried to make him out : quite as high in rank, indeed, as Ralph 
himself, as both the families owned a Marquis for their head. 
Hurrah ! how he would be able to crow now ! He longed to 
dash out directly to proclaim the news to the children, just to see 
how Ralph would look when he heard it, and to enjoy his mortifi- 
cation — a very unchristian enjoyment, but he never stopped to 
think of that. Only Lord De Walden seemed to expect him to 
stay and hear more ; and when he had begun to hear the story 
of his father's life, l^e soon became so interested as to forget even 
his longing for that triumphant moment when he would proclaim 
himself before Ralph Paget as the lineal descendant of one of the 
noblest and wealthiest families of the Roman aristocracy. He 
had found his tongue now the load of suspense was taken from 
him, and asked many questions full of boyish interest and pride 
in the brave adventiures of his father. But we will tell the story 
in our own words, and make it as short and simple as possible. 

Laurence's father, Lorenzo Sforza, had been the eldest nephew 
and heir of the Marchese d'Asti ; and also a great favourite of 
his, until he found him to have joined a band of young men in a 
secret revolution, which is no unusual thing amongst the excitable 
youth of Rome. It was for a good end — to prevent oppression 
and uphold liberty, but none the less shocking to the old man, 
who looked upon all discontent as high treason ; and in the first 
burst of his ungovemed rage he denounced him to the Govern- 
ment, and set them on the track of the offenders, who were going 
to hold a secret meeting that very night. But they were warned 
in time, scattered to all parts of the country, and from that day 
the young officer, Sforza, with his wife and child, had never again 
been seen or heard of in Rome. Of course they were searched . 
for far and wide, especially in the direction of the sea which one 
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cf their servants reported them to have taken ; but nothing came 
of it, and after a time the excitement passed away and the pursuit 
was given up as useless. 

By that time, however, the Marquis's anger had died away too, 
giving place to anxiety for the nephew whom he had really loved 
although he had done his best to ruin him. And then a different 
kind of search was set on foot, which people were much more 
ready to help in, for Lorenzo had been a general favourite, and 
by his many kindnesses had made all more willing to do him a 
good turn than an injury. It appeared, now, that the servant's 
report had not been true. He had simpjy said it to put the 
Government on a wrong scent, and thus gain time for his master 
and mistress, who had really fled northwards towards the moun- 
tains ; and by the help of this clue they were able to track them 
from village to village, until they came at last to the quiet burial- 
ground, where the two nameless graves and the memorial cross 
shewed that it was no use to seek any further. JBut what had 
become of the child ? -The peasants were ready with all the in- 
formation they could give. The English Milord and Milady who 
had done so much for the parents had also taken charge of the 
child and carried him away with them ; but what the name of 
" gli Inglese " was none could tell, none had ever known, except 
the landlady, and she was dead. 

So it was destined, by the Power that rules over all, that the 
child should be brought up in the pure atmosphere of his English 
home ; and when even the advertisements in the leading English 
newspapers were unsuccessful, the search had to be given up 
again, and nothing more was found out for more than nine years. 
Not, in fact, until a month or two ago, when Father Antonio, 
having come to England on business connected with his Church, 
paid a visit to the Royal Academy, and was there struck by the 
portrait of a boy which brought back to him vividly the image of 
Lorenzo Sforza, as he had been when a pupil of his at that age. 
He knew him at once to be the lost heir. It could be none 
other ; and the name of the picture in the catalogue, " Children 
of Lord De Walden," instead of puzzling him as Lady Susan 
Paget had fancied at the time, gave him just the information he 
wanted — the name of the family into which the child had been 
adopted. It would have been' easy to find him at once, but he 
wished first to consult the Marquis, and as duty called him home 
directly, he waited to tell the news J)y word of mouth, to break it 
carefully to the old man, lest it should prove too much for him iil 
his feeble state of health. And it was well he did so, for even as 
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it was, the Marchese was dangerously excited by the unlooked-for 
discovery. It made him ill for some weeks, but directly he was 
well enough to spare his friend and confessor, he had sent him 
back to England with all speed to find out the boy ; and with 
full power, if he was satisfied with the proofs of his identity, to 
claim him at once as his nephew, the long-lost heir of the house 
of Asti. • 

Father Antonio knew well the pride of that house, and thinking 
he recognised the family failing in the boy's eagerly flashing eyes, 
he took care to feed it by dwelling longer than he need have done 
upon the grandeur of his new position, and the immense wealth 
and influence it would bring to him. " Took care " I say, because 
it was his object to attract the boy towards the future, and to 
dazzle him into forgetfulness of the past and its teaching as soon 
as possible. For Father Antonio was a Roman Catholic, and a 
very bigoted one too. 

This was what made Lord De Walden look troubled even when 
he was trying to congratulate his boy cheerfully on the sudden 
change in his prospects ; and Laurence noticed it, and felt the first 
check in his delighted triumph. Was it ungrateful of him to be 
glad ? It was more because of Ralph Paget than for his own sake 
that he cared ; and though it was nice to feel that he had some 
relations in the world, he did not much care if he ever saw them 
or not. Rather not, if they were anything like the priest, and 
none could ever be to him what the Ashley s were. You can 
fancy with what a shock Father Antonio*s next words came upon 
him. 

** Then I may depend upon his being ready to return to Italy 
with me, when my business is done, in about ten days' time ? " 

Poor Laurence felt as if a wet sheet had been thrown over all 
his gladness, and looked anxiously at Lord De Walden. Surely 
they would not let him go ! And no more they would if they 
could have helped it, but Lord De Walden felt that he had no 
power to refuse. 

" Of course the Marchese has a better right to him than I have," 
he said, drawing the boy nearer, as if to keep him while he could ; 
" but still I have some claim, and it would be a great grief to me 
to lose him. May I not keep him a few years longer until his 
education is finished ? He learns with my son, and at his age it 
would be a great pity to interrupt a regular course of study." 

"My orders were urgent" replied the priest, coldly; "the 
Marchese is very old and feeole, and as he cannot live long, it is 
natural that he should wish to see his heir and recognize the son 
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of his nephew before it ,is too late. What his after plans may be 
I am not able to say." 

Lord De Walden thought with a sigh that they were not likely 
to send Laurence back ; not for some years at least, until they 
had done all they could to make him change his faith ; and his 
heart sank at the thought of sending one so young out alone, to 
fight against the temptations of the dangerous world. 

" I will write to the Marchese," he answered, after a pause, " to 
ask if he cannot spare Laurence to us a little longer. If not, of 
course I must let him go, but only on condition, I hope, of a 
speedy return ; and perhaps, if I can be spared from home I shall 
come with you, to do myself the pleasure of calling on his uncle. 
You will stay and lunch with us ? " 

. No, the priest could not ; he had to go back by the next train, 
so the wine was rung for. And then Laurence went out, feeling 
very different from what he had expected to do when he bore out 
the triumphant news of his name and parentage. He was Lorenzo 
Sforza, but what good did that do him ?— only harm, if it was to 
take him away from the Ashleys, and he felt dreadfully sure that 
he would have to go. He went straight to Lady De Walden's 
room, where the children had gone to wait for his news; but 
the sight of his face, when he came in, made them almost afraid 
to ask. 

" Come here, dear," said the old lady, kindly, holding out her 
hand to draw him down beside her ; but the very act reminded 
him of all the loving tenderness he would have to do without, and 
he laid his head down on her knee and gave a great sob. 

" Nay, sm-ely it is not so bad as that ! " she went on, cheerily, 
" look up, Laurie boy, and tell us what is the matter. Something 
the ' mysterious foreigner ' has been telling you ? it does not much 
signify, whatever it is, for it will not make the least difference to 
you or to us." 

" Not a bit of difference," put in Harry, comfortingly, " for 
whatever your father was, you will always be the same." 

In spite of his heavy heart, Laurence could not help feeling 
amused at their mistaken attempts at consolation ; and, throwing 
his head back to gulp down the tears, he began to explain — 

" It is not that My father was all right, but I am " . 

" Hallo, old boy, I congratulate you ! " cried Clement, bursting 
into the room in high glee. He had rushed off without waiting to 
hear the end of his father's story, but now stopped short. " Why, 
what's the row ? " 

" Yes, what is ? we want to know," said Harriette ; " Laurence 
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hasn't told us anything yet, and we are longing to hear his name. 
Have you heard ? " 

"Yes, his name is Lorenzo Sforza, and he is a regular tip-top 
swell, heir to a Marquis and no end of a fortune I I say, Laurie, 
you should have seen Ralph when he heard it. He looked so 
small." 

For one moment Laurence felt the sweets of triumph again, but 
they soon turned to bitter. He could not forget how much he 
was to lose in exchange for one little gain ; and when he had told 
them, the look of blank distress on all their faces made him break 
down even more thoroughly than before. Lady De Walden, of 
course, was partly prepared for some such thing to happen, but 
on the children it came with a sudden shock. They had had no 
idea until yesterday that anything more was likely to be found out 
about Laurence, and to-day to be told he wa^ going away from 
them — they could scarcely believe it ! It was a little comfort to 
hear from Lord De Walden that it was not altogether settled yet 
for him to leave them quite so soon ; but Laurence felt so hopeless 
of any other decision that he was not much in the humour to 
receive the kind congratulations that met him at luncheon, espe- 
cially from Lord Radnor, who was as hearty in his glad good 
wishes as ever he had been in his mischief. 

What made the trial all the greater was that they were going to 
leave Ashley that very day, so that he might never see it again for 
years and years, and there was only one short hour in which to 
say goodbye to all the familfeir haunts. They went through all 
the rooms for a last look, but what tried them most was the sight 
of the summer-house, with all their pets, where they had had so 
much fun ; and their own little gardens in front, looking now like 
bright stars of sunny flowers on the closely-mown turf 

" Oh, Laurie, what shall I do without you here ! " sobbed 
Cecile, thinking of the time when her bed would be in autumn 
disorder, and his active hands no longer there to clear it up; " and 
your own too. Oh dear, it won't be fun any more ! " 

" It will teach you not to be so lazy," answered Laurence, 
trying to be merry ; " you will have to do both now, and a nice 
mess I expect they will both be in ! " 

" No, really, I will take great pains, especially with yours. 
You always did the most to mine," said Cecile, gratefully, ending 
in tears at the thought of the happy days that were gone. 

" I will help her," put in Clement ; " we will all see that it is 
kept in order, and look after your squirrel and things. Shall we 
go down. to the mere?" 
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A call from one of the servants for '•' Miss Ashley and Miss 
Cecile '* reminded them how time was flying ; and away went the 
boys to the school to say goodbye to Mr. Wroth and the Hartleys, 
and to have a last lool( at the home which had been his for so 
long. It was well they could only stay a few minutes, and then 
had to race back again with all speed, or there would have been 
no time left for that one other visit that must be paid — to the 
Chapel, which he had put off to the last with a kind of sorrowful 
dread of having it over. They went in through the burial-ground, 
where Laurence gathered a few trefoil leaves from the foot of the 
cross to put in his prayer-book, and gave a deep sigh as he turned 
away. How he should think of that spot, and her who lay there, 
when he was far away in the land where she had first found him. 
Perhaps he should go to the very place, — he hoped so, — to see the 
graves of his own parents, and make sure that they were cared 
for as reverently as this dear one at home. 

They passed on into the vestry, which was full of memories too, 
for it was there the chaplain and choristers had met every morning 
and evening to join a few moments in prayer before beginning 
the holy services. There hung the long array of cassocks and 
surplices : his, too, just as he had hung them up this morning 
after wearing them — how little he had thought it was for the last 
time ! And he had been so careless ! In his eagerness to know 
what was going to happen he had gone through the service without 
thinking a word about it, and now he was not to take part in 
another. If he had only known, how differently he would have 
behaved! He took down his surplice, handling it with a sad 
interest he had never felt before, until the distant stable-clock 
chimed the three quarters before two ; and then he put it back 
hurriedly and followed .Clement into the Chapel, where the sun 
was pouring in through the side windows, shedding a rich glow of 
colours on to the low carved seats and marble pavement. 

They stood at the steps of the altar, looking at the wealth of 
beautiful things that had been lavished upon it in honour of Him 
who is in His holy temple, and especially on His altar throne. 
It was only a few days since they had knelt there to receive Con- 
firmation and their first Communion, and yet it seemed so long 
ago ! — a whole age to I-aurence, who could scarcely believe it to 
have been himself who had felt so peacefully happy, all uncon- 
scious of the great trial that was hanging close over his head. He 
had little dreamt how soon he should need the fresh strength that 
was being given him, or how hard the battle would be that he 
v/ould have to fight with the help of that armour he had then put 
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on. He scarcely knew that even now, but he saw how anxious 
Lord De Walden and Mr. Wroth both were about him, and felt 
very thankful the Confirmation had been when it was, so that he 
should not have to go away unarmed and* helpless from the care 
of those kind friends who had taken such pains to guide him 
right and keep all danger out of his jvay. The Bishop, too, had 
prayed so solemnly over him : " Defend, O Lord, this Thy child 
with Thy heavenly grace, that he may continue Thine for ever.*' 
And he repeated the prayer in his heart, feeling more fully than 
he had ever done before what a depth of meaning there was in 
those few simple words. 

Presently he turned away, and moved slowly through the boys* 
desks to his own accustomed seat. How doubly familiar every 
arch and window looked from there ! the chancel to the right, the 
nave to the left, with the crimson and blue stained rose-window 
high up at the west end. He looked down — there were the 
Hymns and Tone-books. He looked up at the high-arched roof 
that had so often echoed to the sound of their joyous anthjems, 
and, with a sudden nish, the bitterness of parting came back upon 
him. He had so loved these things ! he had grown up amongst 
holy sights and sounds until they had become like a second nature 
to him, and his passionate love for music had found full vent in 
the works of the grand old masters which had always been the 
choristers* study. Biit now all that was at an end. He should 
never be able to take his old place in the choir again, he had 
filled it this morning for the last time. And as he thought of the 
day, not many weeks hence, when they would next meet for 
service, with all the boys in their places and only he himself so 
far away, he buried his head in his arms and, in spite of his boy- 
hood, sobbed bitterly. 

Clement could not comfort him, for he felt nearly as bad. He 
had been looking onward to the same time, and though he could 
not realize yet what a difference the loss of his friend would make 
to him, he could quite fancy how horrid it would be to see his 
place in the choir vacant, and how poor the singing would sound 
without his sweet, ringing voice to lead it. It only needed the 
sound of another*s grief to upset him, and hastily brushing his 
sleeve across his eyes, he kept them hidden for some time, until 
Laurence's sobs gradually died away. His heartache was there 
still, but the crying had relieved it ; and, though no voice had 
spoken, the echo of some well-known words had fallen soothingly 
on his spirit. 

" O God, merciful Father, that despisest not the^ sighing of a 
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contrite heart, nor the desire of such as be sorrowful. Mercifully 
assist our prayers that we make before Thee in all our troubles 
and adversities whensoever they oppress us." 

The familiar prayer in the Litany had come to his aid when he 
felt powerless to think what to ask for himself; and calmed by it 
he rose from his knees with a slow, weary movement Very 
silently he followed Clement down the aisle for the last time, and 
only at the door turned to have one more lingering look all round. 
And then the two boys went out and softly closed the door behind 
them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



** I do remember, well, wheij first 

I saw the great blue sea, — 
It was no stranger face, that burst 

In terror upon me ; 
My heart b^an, from the first glance 

His solemn pulse to follow, 
I danced with every billow's dance 

And shouted to their hollo." 

R. MONCKTON MiLNES. 



J HE journey that afternoon did not help to raise 
the children's spirits, for it was a very uncomfort- 
able one. They had to be some hours in the 
train, and anyone who has known what it is to 
travel on a burning summer's day, half suflfocated 
in the cushions of a first-class carriage, will not 
easily forget the misery of it. Arthur nearly 
fainted, and it was a great relief to them all when 
about five o'clock they stopped at the last station, and found open 
carriages waiting to take them the rest of the way. 

They soon left harvest-fields and copses and green meadows 
behind them, coming instead to wild moorlands and fir woods, that 
seemed already to scent the air with the fi-esh fragrance of the sea ; 
but it was not until they had wound slowly up a long, steep hill, 
and came suddenly, at the top, in fiiU sight of the blue, heaving 
mass of waters, and within sound of its ceaseless murmur, that the 
children quite threw oflf the feeling of sadness that had been hang- 
ing over them all day. The strong sea-breeze was so exhilarating, 
and there were so many beauties on every side to be pointed out 
and admired. Even the sandy road on which they were driving 
was quite different from those at home ; with its carpet of long 
grass and bracken on either side, and tufts of heath and blue-bells 
growing at the foot of the scented fir-trees. And all behind them 
was a wide stretch of purple heather and golden gorse, with dark 
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fir-clumps here and there, and deep blue sky over all. But what 
they looked at oftenest and with the keenest pleasure, was — 

*• The sea, the sea, the open sea. 
The ever fresh, the ever free," 

as the old song has it. Every now and then, through a gap in the 
cliffs, they caught glimpses far below of the white foam breaking 
on the beach ; and then it was all Lord and Lady De Walden 
could do to prevent them jumping out and taking the shortest cut 
down to it. But their patience had to be tried a little longer, for 
the carriage must go roundabout to turn in at the white gates, 
which led through fir-plantations to their journey's end. 

There had been a small clearance made for a well-kept garden 
round the house, which the late Marquis of Radnor had built in 
the most lonely part of his property ; and, perhaps, it was because 
he was tired of the grandeur and size of the houses he usually 
lived in, that he had made this as much like a rustic cottage as 
possible. It was a low, rambling place, with deep thatched eaves 
and lattiee-windows, and a verandah supported on pillars of pine- 
wood, that were almost hidden now by the flowering creepers 
twining round them : crimson roses, and honeysuckle, and jessa- 
mine, that clambered over the roof and into the broad upstair 
windows. Altogether it was much like the children's playhouse 
at home on a larger scale, and the month spent at Bouldercliffe 
was looked forward to all the year round, as to one long picnic. 

They scarcely waited for the carriage to stop before springing 
out and away, and by the time Lord and Lady De Walden could 
follow them on to the green terrace in front of the cottage, they 
were half way down the rough winding path that had been partly 
cut in the steep face of the rock. Little Arthur, from the top, 
began to cry after them, he wanted so much* to go too ; but his 
father held him in his arms, and amused him by pointing out 
what they were doing down there — running in and out of the 
water, as if daring the waves to catch them, and trying to push 
each other in. But they soon had to come up for tea, and that 
was more like a picnic than ever, to be having it in such a low 
room, with the open windows close to them, from which they 
looked straight down into the blue depths of the sea. For 
Bouldercliffe was one of the most prominent headlands on that 
coast, and could be distinguished, miles away, by the dark fir 
woods that clothed it all up the sides of the ravine to the 
very top. 

I'he moment tea was over, there was a rush down again to the 
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beach to watch the tide come in ; and it did Lady De Walden's 
heart good to see how the change had revived little Arthur 
already. He made as much noise as any of them, and looked 
more .rosy than she had dared to hope ever to see him again ; but 
the excitement that had caused it suddenly gave place to weari- 
ness, and without any reason that they could see, he set up a long, 
fretful cry. 

"What is the matter, darling?" she asked, taking him up into 
her motherly arms. 

" Artie so tired ! " moaned the child ; and, as his fair head sank 
wearily on to her shoulder, a pang of fear, that she had often felt 
before, shot through her. The same dread struck Lord De Walden, 
and it was with a very sad aching at his heart that he kissed his 
youngest child, and watched him being carried back to the house. 
But the children little guessed, as they ran merrily about before and 
behind him along the beach, how painfully he was looking onward to 
the future, and praying for strength to bear whatever it might bring. 

Our Father in heaven is very merciful to children. He puts 
hope and forgetfulness into their hearts, to prevent them being 
crushed by the sorrows that would otherwise be too heavy for 
them in their tenderness to bear. As for instance — who would 
have thought the children who were frolicking so gaily now, were 
the same who had been so miserable only a few hours ago ? And 
yet the cause of their sorrow was unchanged. Laurence was 
going to leave them as surely as he had been that morning ; but 
in the return to a place that only reminded them of happy old 
days, they had been allowed to forget it for a time, that their 
spirits might be strengthened to bear the grief more bravely when 
it forced itself back upon them, as it must do sooner or later. 
Laurence felt the reaction bitterly when he went to bed. What 
had happened in the morning, instead of seeming like a dream 
long ago, came back to him as a dreadful reality \ reminding him 
that he was some one else from what he had always seemed, and 
that one more day of his happy life with the Ashleys was at an 
end. He had never thought of counting them before ! Clement 
shared his room and his thoughts too, but neither of them spoke 
of what was uppermost in both their minds. The restless dash of 
the ocean broke the silence that without it would have been so 
strangely unnatural, and soon lulled them to sleep. 

The next morning they were up with the lark ; earlier even than 
at Ashley, for here it was to have a scramble on the rocks, and a 
bathe in the sea before breakfast. But it had always been the 
i3lan, even at Bquldercliffe, for two hours each morning to be 
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spent in doing something steady, and a great deal of work, and 
painting, or music-copying, had been got through then, whilst 
Lord De Walden read aloud to them. But during this visit, the 
time was partly taken up with something more serious. Lord 
De Walden felt very anxious about Laurence going so young alone 
into a Roman Catholic countr}' (for since that fear of losing Arthur 
had forced itself into his mind, he felt that he himself could not 
leave England on any account), and he wished to prepare him 
beforehand for the difficulties he knew would be thrown in his 
way. No doubt there was much that was true and beautiful in 
the Romish religion, but there was also much that was false and 
foolish, quite contrary to the pure teaching of tiie Word of God, 
and therefore not to be believed. He felt quite thankful, now, that 
the boys had been taught the doctrines as well as the principles 
of their Faith. It would be a help to Laurence to know how far 
the pure doctrines of the ancient Catholic Church went, and where 
the errors began that had crept into and disfigured the Romad 
branch of it. Not so much to make him able to argue himself, as 
to make him safe against the arguments and persuasions to which 
he was sure to have to listen. And it was with this object that 
Lord De Walden took the boys alone for an hour every morning, 
to go over the teaching that Mr. Wroth had given them, and 
make sure that they understood it thoroughly. He was rather 
afraid of Laurie's impulsive love for the beautiful ; but he trusted 
that he was too well grounded now to be blinded by mere outward 
show, and especially warned him not to be over-confident. He 
might feel strong now, but there was no knowing how far his love 
for the Anglican, and dislike of the Roman Church, arose from 
his love for the Ashleys, and dislike of Father Antonio ! so 
he must, above all things, be careful not to trust in his own 
strength, but humbly seek grace from Above to be kept in the 
only pure and perfect way. 

The children soon grew accustomed to the idea of his going ; 
and in spite of his sorrow at leaving them all, Laurence began to 
look forward, with a boy's natural pleasure, to the novelty of 
travelling through foreign lands. Perhaps they might come out to 
see him ; if the Marchese was a goodnatured old fellow, he would 
persuade him to invite them : and that, all agreed, would be 
delightful fun ! Nothing could be easier, for Italy was not so very 
far off on the map, and Radnor was going to have a yacht in 
which he could bring them all together. 

" Let it be in Eton term-time, then," said Laurence, with a 
laugh. 
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They were sitting on the top of the cliff, at the edge of a fir- 
wood, and Clement sent a stone flying into the sea before he 
spoke again. 

"I do wonder what kind of an old fogie your great-unde 
will be!'' 

"Fancy, Laurie, he will be your uncle," said Cecile, rather 
dolefully: **and perhaps you will find a lot more uncles and 
aunts and cousins, and they wiU be more your relations than 
we are." 

" No, they won't, Ceci, for you will always be my brothers and 
sisters." 

" And they will all be Roman Catholics," said Harriette ; ** I 
hope they won't make you one, Laurie. They are siu-e to try." 

" They shan't make me one against my will," said Laurence, 
with his little toss of the head that looked like defiance, though it 
was only a habit he had got, to shake back his loose hair. 

" But perhaps there won't be any English church for you to go 
to, except in Rome, and there, I believe, the service is only in a 
room. How shall you like that after Ashley ? it will be worse 
than the church here." 

** You will be tempted to go to the Romish church, if it is only 
for the sake of the singing," said Clement thoughtlessly ; " I know 
I should." 

"No, Clem, you wouldn't!" exclaimed Laurence, sitting up 
eagerly, "that is just what Lord De Walden was warning me 
against, last night He said that our Liturgy was the same all 
over the world, and it was better to join in it even in the plainest 
bam, than to get into the habit of going to a Romish church only 
to look and listen. For what is, of course, a real service to those 
who understand it, would only be a show to us — ^like going to a 
theatre." 

" But it will be so horrid for you," said Clement, feeling — ^though 
he did not say — that he had been wrong to speak so lightly. 

" Yes, that it will ! I shall miss the dear old Chapel awfully, and 
long to be where you are. But Lord De Walden said he should 
be very sorry if the beautiful services we have been accustomed 
to, made us despise others because they are not quite so nice. 
And that I must not compare the two Churches as they are 
there, but as they are each in their own country. And I am sure 
Ashley Chapel will bear comparison with any pf theirs." 

" How we shall miss you in it," said Harriette, sadly ; " I hope 
they will let you come back. soon, before your voice is broken. 
How soon do you think likely, Laurie — ^next year ? " 
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" I am afraid not," he began ; but seeing that Cecile was long- 
ing for him to say yes, he added more gaily : " but I will come 
home soon, if I have to run away for it ! And if they catch me 
and take me back, why, as soon as ever I am of age, I will just 
turn my back on them and their priestdoms, and come and do 
exactly what I like. Such a long time, Ceci, do you say ? — only 
six years. I shall be fifteen in February." But as he said it his 
heart almost failed. Only six years ! why, it was not much less 
than half his life. 

" Don't talk any more about the hateful place ! " he exclaimed, 
springing up, " I wish it was at the .bottom of the Dead Sea 1 
Let's go down to the beach," and away they all started at full 
speed. Laurence was first until they came to a difficult jump 
down from one ledge of rock to another, and then he waited to 
give Cecile a helping hand. He did not look very gentle with 
her, for he raced on as before, running, bounding, leaping, and 
pulling her after him ; but she was a fearless child, and with 
the help of his firm hand, would have dared to do almost anything. 

" Oh, Laurie, whatever shall I do when you are gone ! " she 
exclaimed, as they reached the bottom, out of breath. 

" Do without me, I suppose. Hallo, Rex, old dog ! where have 
you sprung from ? " exclaimed Laurence, in surprise, as the huge 
Newfoundland came tearing after them. "Why, Til declare if 
there aren't Radnor and Lady Susan coming along the beach, and 
that duffer, Ralph, behind them — what a boret" 

He did not think it a bore when he heard what amusement 
Lord Radnor had in store for them. He had just arrived, bent 
upon going out for a sail that very evening, and as they were all 
good sailors, they very much enjoyed the little expedition. They 
sailed on and on over the rippling waters a long way, past many 
shabby-looking fishing-boats, and even past the great headland, 
called St. Erne's Head, which was three miles to the right of 
Bouldercliffe, with a chain of low rocks running out from it towards 
St. Erne's Island, which formed a dangerous breaker sometimes ; 
for when the sea was very rough it was quite covered and hidden 
by the waves. Now it stood out distinctly, and there was a flock 
of seagulls on it, that made the boys long for their guns, to try and 
knock over a few. 

This was only the first of many such excursions, for, whilst 
Radnor was ivith them, they were allowed to go out every, day ; 
and he was only too glad to take advantage of the Ashley boys' 
ready and useful help in enjoying his favourite pastime. He tried 
to teach his brother to be useful too, but Ralph had no wish 
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to learn. He liked giving advice better than taking it, and when 
he found that he was not thought capable of msuiaging, he lost all 
interest in the boat, and never cared to go out in it Except, 
indeed, when the others had planned to do something else, when 
he would be suddenly seized with a perverse desire to go to 
St. Erne's Island to look for lobsters, or something equally con- 
tradictory. He and Laurence were no better friends than usual, 
rather worse, for Laurence could not help showing his triumph 
now and then, and that made Ralph more than ever inclined to 
be spiteful. He could not taunt him now with having no name, 
and being "Nobody;" but he seemed determined to show no 
respect to his newly-found greatness. 

" Everyone knew how much those beggarly foreign titles were 
worth ! " And Radnor laughed heartily at Laurie's quick retort. 

"At any. rate, his ancestors were rulers of the world and a 
civilized people, when Ralph's ancestors were nothing better than 
painted barbarians ! " 

They had been at BoulderclifFe nearly a week before Lord 
De Walden received an answer to his letter from the Marchese 
d'Asti. It was full of courteous expressions of gratitude for the 
care and kindness that had been bestowed upon his nephew, and 
a ready admission of the claim that Lord de Walden had upon 
him in consequence. But as he was an old man and failing in 
health, he must beg his Lordship to spare the boy to him, at least 
for a little while ; and hoped that he might come soon, under the 
care of his trusted friend. Father Antonio. 

After this, there was nothing for it but to make up their minds 
to the worst ; and each day seemed to begin and end more sadly 
as it brought them nearer to the dreaded parting. 
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** The grey, unresting sea 
Adown the bright and belting shore, 
Breaking in untold melody 
Makes music evermore. 

'* By times, in thunder notes 
Thy booming billows shoreward surge, 
By times, a silver laugh infloats, 
By times, a low, soft dirge." 

Edmund Thorold. 




AURENCE spent all his money at the nearest 
town in buying parting presents for everyone, 
and went home in high spirits at the prospect 
of the pleasure they would give. He and 
Clement made so much noise in the back- 
seat of the dog-cart, that Radnor declared they 
frightened his horses ; though there was no fear 
of their running away far on such a close^ day. 
He was afraid there was no chance of any boating that evening, 
for he could see that a storm was brewing : the excessive heat and 
stillness boded mischief. 

It was quite a disappointment to Laurence to see no signs of 
the girls in the garden as they drove in, nor in the house either. 
There were only the two ladies in the drawing-room, and Susie 
Paget on the lawn, trying to amuse little Arthur, who had been 
very fretful all day. He was startled, and began to cry when 
Laurence dashed out with his impetuous question, " Whatever has 
become of Harry and Cecile ? " 

" They went out with Ralph soon after dinner," replied Lady 
Susan ; " I have not seen them since, but most likely they are 
somewhere about the beach or cliffs. Hush, Artie, darling ! don't 
make such a noise. There is nothing to be afraid of." 

" It is only me, Artie," said Laurence, kindly, kneeling down 
beside him ; " you are not afraid of me, surely 1 You must have 
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been dreaming that you heard a great lion roar, and thought he 
was jumping out on to you. Have you been asleep ? " 

No, Artie hadn't been asleep, but he was so tired ! 

" Poor little chap," said the boy, pityingly. " See what I have 
brought home for you, Artie j " and going into the house more 
quietiy this time, he brought out a toy ship in full sail, with its 
sides painted a bright blue, and scarlet flags on the top of every 
mast. Arthur's eyes brightened at the sight, and he quite forgot 
his fretfulness in the pleasure of admiring it 

" Say * thank you * to Laurence for it," said Lady Susan ; " it 
was very kind of him to think of you, wasn't it ? " 

" Thank you, Laurie," said the child, putting up his sweet face 
to be kissed, and clasping his little wasted arms lovingly round the 
strong boy's neck. Laurence returned the caress warmly ; but he 
was iall eagerness to find Harry and Cecile to give his other pre- 
sents, and leaving Radnor to show oflf the ship and explain its 
different parts, he set off again down the rocky path : Clement 
following him, more from habit than from any particular desire on 
his own part to see his sisters just at that moment. They looked 
about without finding them in any of their usual haunts ; and the 
trial of patience, joined to the heat, naturally did not improve 
their tempers. It was so tiresome of the girls to be out of the 
way just when they were wanted, and so provoking of them not 
to answer their calls, which they must hear, unless they had gone 
farther away than they were likely to do on such a day ; for 
though the sun was not shining, it was fearfully close and hot. 
The sky and sea all seemed covered with a grey mist of heat that 
was almost stifling, and even the waves only moved lazily under 
the smooth surface. 

" Where can the little plagues have got to ? " Clement exclaimed 
quite fretfully, when they had walked nearly half a mile in vain. 
*• I vote we give them up as a bad job. Perhaps they didn't come 
this way at all." 

" They may have gone along the top," said Laurence, stopping 
to look up ; and he shouted to the man at the coastguard station, 
" Hallo ! I say, Davy ! Seen anything of the Miss Ashleys this 
afternoon ? " 

Yes, Davy had seen them a few hours since, just where he and 
Master Ashley were now ; but he had not watched to see whether 
they went back or forward. 

" Forward, most likely," said Laurence, beginning to stride on 
again at a pace that Clement was not at all inclined to keep up 
with. 
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" I say, stop, will you ! " he called out, impatiently. " I'm not 
a salamander, if you are. It's enough to bake a feUow.". And 
receiving no answer, he went on still more crossly : " If they are 
gone on, what's the hurry ? Your precious locket will keep. How 
beastly hot it is 1 I wish I hadn't come." 

** Go back, then," retorted Laurence, quite vexed by the un- 
feeling mention of his locket. " I never asked you to come." 

" And I won't, either," said Clement, stopping at once. 

It was very seldom he lost his temper, but to-day the heat, and 
fatigue, and the retort put together had thoroughly put him out, 
as was very evident from the angry way in which he tore open his 
jacket and pushed back his hat to try and get a breath of air. 
He threw himself down on the sand, and kept picking up shells 
to fling into the " stupid water," as he called it, that came roll- 
ing sleepily to his feet ; and it was not until he had partly re- 
covered himself that he turned to look after Laurence, who was 
going on steadily in the distance. 

" Well, I'm blest," he muttered, " the fellow must be mad. If 
he goes on at that rate, he will find himself at St. Erne's Head 
before he knows it." 

But Laurence did not quite do that. He only went half way, 
and then stopped, exhausted. 

"Cecile! Harry!" he shouted once more, but there was no 
answer ; and giving up the idea of meeting them as hopeless, he 
lay down on the shingle, with his hands for a pillow and his hat 
over his eyes, to rest before going back again. It was not long 
before his thoughts ran on to the most distasteful of all subjects 
to him — his going, which was now so dreadfully near. Perhaps 
that very day week might find him hundreds of miles away 
in a strange land, in the midst of strangers, far away from all 
whom he had known and loved since childhood. The sea would 
roll between them then — this same sea that they played by 
together now — ^as well as miles and miles of land ! And he 
should not be able to call, with the faintest possible hope of being 
heard or answered by any of their well-known voices. In his 
present weary mood, the sense of loneliness to come swallowed 
up all the pleasure he sometimes felt in the prospect of change 
and excitement. How he should long for Cecile ! And how he 
should miss Clement, who had been his constant companion in 
everything. He wished he had not spoken so crossly to him just 
now, but had waited, so that they might have had the walk 
together — there would not be many more chances, and it seemed 
like wasting the short time that was left to be spending it 
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alone J he would have more than enough time for that by 
and bye. 

He had made himself thoroughly unhappy with brooding over 
these things, when a peal of thunder startled him, and pushing off 
his hat he received a large raindrop in his mouth. " Well, that is re- 
freshing anyhow," he thought, half amused : but he sat up quickly 
to look at the change that had come suddenly over the scene. 
The sky was covered with masses of black, lurid clouds that were 
reflected in the waves, making them look very dark and terrible as 
they heaved up and down, and rushed in with a sullen roar : for 
bodi wind and tide had risen, and each moment the sea seemed to 
pour in more angrily, as if longing to burst its appointed bounds. 

"I hope the girls have got safe home," thought Laurence, 
anxiously; "anywhere on this lonely coast they would get 
drenched before they could find shelter." And then suddenly an 
idea seized him. "Could they have gone to St. Erne's Head?" 
It seemed madness to think of such a thing on such a hot day, 
but he knew Ralph had been wanting to go often, and very likely 
he might have persuaded Harry and Cecile to do it when there 
was no one else to resist him. "It was just like his folly." He 
felt so convinced of the truth of this idea that he jumped up at 
once, and ran as fast as he could in the direction away from home. 
It was no easy matter after awhile, for the tide came in so fast 
that the smooth part of the beach was soon covered with water, 
and his feet kept slipping on the loose shingle. But he struggled 
on, heedless of the rain that was now pouring down in torrents, 
and of the thupder and lightning that were really quite terrific 
He never stopped to think what use his going would be, or what 
he should do if he got there and found himself alone. It was a 
kind of instinct that drove him on, and one that had not misled 
him, for when he got near the headland a cry greeted him, and 
Harriette and Cecile came running up, looking white and scared, 
and soaked through. 

" Oh, Laurie, I am so glad you are come," they both cried, 
clinging to him on either side. " Whatever are we to do for poor 
Ralph?" 

" Ralph ! Where is he ? What's the matter ? " asked Laurence, 
looking round, in dread of he knew not what, at the children's 
evident alarm. 

" Oh, there ! look ! on the island ! " and there, sure enough, on 
the bare rock in the midst of the foaming sea, stood a solitary 
figure, waving his arms, and no doub*t shouting for help, though 
they could hear nothing except the raging of the storm. 
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" How did he get there ? You didn't come in the boat, 
surely ! " 

" No ; but when we got here there was a boat drawn up on the 
sand, and Ralph took it to look for lobsters on the island. He 
wanted us to go too, but we wouldn't ; and we told him he had 
better not, but he would." 

" And why doesn't he come back in it ? " exclaimed I^urence, 
anxiously ; " it's no use his standing there like an idiot ! He will 
be washed off directly." 

" Oh, but he can't, Laurie ! the boat is gone. We had gone 
further on, picking up shells, and didn't notice the storm coming 
on until it began to thunder, and when we got back he called out 
that the boat had drifted away : and. he could not jump off 
and swim because he had sprained his foot. Oh, we were so 
frightened ! But we must be quick and do something," said 
Harriette, regaining her usual good sense now that there was an 
older head to share the responsibility with her. " I suppose we 
must run home and send help. But it is such a long way to go ! 
the boat is sure not to be in time before the island is covered with 
water." 

" Never mind, we must do our best," said Laurence, hastily, 
rolling up his trousers and throwing off all his other clothes ex- 
cept the flannel shirt ; " you two run home as fast as ever you can, 
and I will go and see what I can do to help Ralph." 

" Oh, Laurie, you mustn't go ! " cried Cecile, catching his arm 
and holding it tight ; "you will both be drowned, and what is the 
use of your going too ? Oh, don't you go ! Please, don't go ! " 

" I must, Cecile ! Don't stop me I " he replied, hurriedly. " I 
can't stand here and do nothing to help him." 

" But you can help as much — more — ^by running home instead 
of us. You would go so much quicker." 

" Even I shouldn't be quick enough to do any good if he stays 
where he is," said Laurence. ** I must go and persuade him to 
swim ; it is the only chance. How awfully lucky you girls weren't 
there too ! Now then, run home — quick ! ". 

** Oh, I can't ! " sobbed Cecile, bursting into frightened tears. 
" I can't go away when you are going into that dreadful sea ! We 
might never see you again ; and oh, the lightning ! it frightens me 
so," as a vivid flash almost blinded them for a moment. 

" Let her stay here," said Harriette, quickly ; " she is very tired, 
and would only hinder me. I shall go much faster alone." 

** Thank you, Harry, if you don't mind going by yourself," 
said Laurence, grasping her hand almost without knowing it. 

L 2 
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And then she was gone, and he turned to put Cecile into the 
partial shelter of the cliflf, and spoke a few comforting words 
to her. 

" Don't be afraid, Ceci. You know God can take care of us, 
and you must ask Him. Good-bye — ^for the present ! '' 

He gave her a parting kiss, and then, tearing himself with 
difficulty from her frightened hold, he ran across the shingle, and 
climbed on to the first of the chain of breakers that were still 
visible, though the waves kept rising higher round them every 
moment. They had washed over them more than once already, 
so that it was very difficult to keep a footing on the slippery moss 
and weeds with which the rock was partly overgrown, and none 
but a daring and active spirit could have tried it with the least 
chance of success. But fortunately Laurence had both a steady 
head and firm foot, and by means of great struggling and per- 
severance he managed to get on by slow degrees. He had often 
run along there easily before, and jumped lightly from one rock 
to another over the clear pools of water between ; but now it was 
a very different thing, with the waves rushing round in whirling 
eddies and looking like cauldrons of boiling foam. Once or twice 
he almost gave up in despair at the hopeless distance he had still 
to toil over, and the very little chance of doing any good after all : 
for when he got to the end of the reef, what use could he be to 
Ralph on the island ? It did seem, as Cecile had said, as if he 
were running into danger needlessly : and when he looked back, 
there was the poor child come out from the shelter where he had 
left her, and standing close to the water's edge, looking so lonely 
and terrified. It appeared quite cruel to have left her alone in the 
pitiless storm, and he longed to go back to her. What had Ralph 
Paget been to him that he should think more of his safety than of 
Cecile? but the thought was driven back almost before it was 
formed. Of course Ralph must be thought of first ; his life was 
in danger, and he must make as much effort to save him as if he 
had been his dearest friend. And, only pausing to shout a cheer- 
ing word to Cecile and to beckon her back to the cliff, he struggled 
on, with a prayer to Ws Heavenly Father to be with him in the 
hour of need. 

It seemed hours to him before he reached the last point of 
rock, and then, what was to be done ? There was a distance of 
full thirty yards of black angry waves between him and the rock 
where Ralph stood, scarcely able to keep his footing now ; for the 
waves kept dashing over his feet, and the cries that Laurence 
every now and then heard borne in with the tide were partly of 
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pain as well as fear. It was terribly evident that he would not be 
safe there much longer : he must either jump or be washed off, 
and Laurence called to him to jump and swim. 

" It is your only chance," he shouted, forming a trumpet of his 
hands to send the words straight ; " the tide is in your favour. You 
can do it if you try ! Make for this rock and I will help you up." 

" I can't 1 My ancle is sprained,'' cried Ralph, in despair. 

" Never mind that ! you will forget it. You must swim, if you 
don't wish to be drowned." 

" It's all very fine for you to say so," replied Ralph, ungrate- 
fully ; " but if you had a sprained foot you'd know it isn't so easy. 
I should be sure to be drowned if I did jump off. Ah ! " and 
his words ended in a perfect shriek, as an unusually strong wave 
struck his wounded ancle. 

Poor Laurence stood for a moment in silent despair. Whatever 
was to become of them both if Ralph really was so helpless ? He 
could not leave him to his fate, and yet their danger was increasing 
every moment. There seemed to be nothing for it but to swim 
over himself and force Ralph to come back with him, if possible : 
though however he was to do battle against those stormy waves in 
his present exhausted state he could not tell. He waited a few 
moments to regain his breath and strength, and then, with another 
inward cry for help, plunged headlong into the foaming billows. 
Ralph saw it, and for an instant held his breath in an agony of 
terror, thinking that he had fallen accidentally, as he himself 
might do at any moment ; but before long he caught sight of him 
again, striking out bravely in the direction of the island, and try- 
ing to keep his head up above the waves that kept driving him 
back with their impetuous force. It seemed impossible that he 
could keep up the effort long enough, for the water buffetted him 
about so roughly that he could not keep on the straight course ; 
but after what seemed an age of torture to them both, he grasped 
hold of a projecting rock on the island, and with the help of 
Ralph's hand, clambered to the top, faint, and gasping with the 
exertion. 

" It was very good of you to come," said Ralph, touched at 
last by the brave generosity of the action, " but I don't know 
what good you can do me, now you are here. If you had 
brought a boat, only ! " 

" I couldn't," gasped Laurence. " Harry is gone — to send it 
But it will be too late — we must swim ; " and as he spoke another 
wave dashed against them so violently that they were obliged to 
hold each other's hands for safety. 
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The awfulness of their position was enough to make stronger 
hearts tremble. Scarcely able to see the rock they stood upon, 
and surrounded by a wild waste of raging waters above and 
below, for the rain was still pouring down in torrents, blotting out 
the view entirely, except when a momentary flash of lightning 
showed them how far they were from the shore, with no signs of 
help on any side. Ralph seemed quite paralysed with fear and 
pain, for though not generally a coward, he seemed perfectly 
helpless to do or suggest anything in this hour of terror, and 
answered hke a frightened child *' I can't ! *' to all Laurence's argu- 
ments and entreaties. 

" You must 1 " said Laurence, at last, thoroughly despairing and 
out of patience ; " it is madness to keep on staying here. I shall 
go, if you won't ! " 

" Oh, don't leave me ! " cried Ralph, in an agony. " I would 
come directly, only my foot is so bad. You don't know how bad 
it is." 

" I daresay it is, and I'm awfully sorry for you ; but then it's no 
use letting ourselves be drowned for want of courage to bear a 
little pain. Come along, Ralph ! I tell you it's the only chance, 
and the tide would take us in easily. Don't be a muff ! " 

He was obliged to speak sharply to have any effect, but Ralph 
seemed to be getting worse and worse. He had had a long strain 
of fear, and it was beginning to tell upon his nerves, which were 
so unstrung that when the next flash of quivering lightning showed 
the clififs gleaming white, like ivory, against the black sky, and then 
vanished, to be followed by peal upon peal of deafening thunder, 
he crouched down, hiding his face in his arms, and trembling like an 
aspen leaf. Almost involuntarily, the words escaped Laurence — 

" From lightning and tempest, and from sudden death. Good 
Lord, deliver us ! " 

" Oh, say that again," murmured Ralph, looking up with a 
white face; **we shall be drowned, I know, and I have been so 
wicked, especially to you, Laurence. Say you forgive me, and 
then try to remember a prayer. I can't think of anything ! " 

Laurence clasped his hand in sign of friendship, and repeated 
in a low voice that contrasted — though it also seemed to blend — 
strangely with the roaring of the storm, the words of the 130th 
Psalm, which came most naturally to his mind, for it was not 
many Sundays since he had sung it as an anthem to Mozart's 
plaintive music, and it had often rung in his head since. 

" Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord ; Lord 
hear my voice I _ 
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" 0, let Thine ears consider well : the voice of my complaint : 
" If Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss : 
O Lord, who may abide it ! 

" For there is mercy with Thee ; therefore shalt Thou be feared.'* 
The soothing sound of the wellrknown words quieted Ralph, 
and strengthened Laurence's failing courage, and he determined 
to make one last effort to save their lives. 

" Come on, Ralph ! " he said, drawing him to the edge of. the 
rock ; " think of your mother and sister, and Radnor, and — and 
all the others." How his heart sank at the thought of never 
seeing all those others again ! " How awful it will be for them if 
you are drowned, and we may escape yet by swimming. If you 
won't come of your own accord, I will make you ! " and suiting 
the action to the word, he jumped off, pulling his struggling com- 
panion after him. Ralph gave a little cry of pain and terror, but, 
as Laurence had foreseen, directly he found himself in the water 
an instinct of self-preservation made him strike out, and for some 
little time they swam on bravely, side by side. It was easier 
coming back than it had been going, for the tide was in their 
favour y but it was hard work even now to keep their heads above 
water, when each wave broke in a mass of foam that dashed up 
into their faces, nearly blinding and choking them. And the 
rocks were no guide to them now, for they were buried in the sea, 
and more likely to be of danger than use. They had to keep as 
clear of them as they could by guess-work ; but presently a half- 
stifled cry from Ralph, ** IVe got the cramp ! — I'm sinking ! " 
seemed to take away the last ray of hope. Laurence waited to 
seize hold of him, and then tried to swim on again with his one 
free arm : but he was thoroughly exhausted by this time with all 
that he had done, and the effort was too much. Ralph's weight 
seemed to grow heavier as his arm grew more powerless ; he heard 
a roaring and a singing in his ears, felt a violent blow on his head, 
and then — nothing more. 

Meanwhile, Harriette had done all she could to help them. 
She had toiled on as quickly as possible over the rough shingle ; 
only looking back now and then to see, with a sinking heart, how 
little progress she had made, and then hastening on again in 
utter despair of ever reaching the end of those three difficult 
miles. She scarcely thought of the storm, all her fear was of not 
being in time, and she had never been so thankful in all her life 
before, as when, about half-way. Rex came plunging towards her, 
giving her the first joyful sign that help was at hand, in the shape 
of Lord De Walden, and Radnor, and Clement It appeared that 
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they had set out directly the storm began, in great anxiety about 
all the absent children, and hearing from Clement which way they 
had started, went first to the coastguard station to make use of 
the telescope. Their fears had turned the same way as Laurence's, 
and in one of the flashes of lightning, Radnor's accustomed eye 
had discovered something moving on St. Erne's Island, which 
filled them all with the most terrible dread. Instantly the coast- 
guardsman was sent off to help the man in charge of the boat to 
take it out to the rescue, and to leave a message at the Cottage on 
his way, for a carriage, with blankets and restoratives, to be sent 
immediately along the road : and then in breathless, painful silence 
the three hurried on, scarcely daring to think what might be the 
result of their search. 

The sight of Harry and the news from her that Cecile, too, was 
safe, took a heavy load off their hearts ; but still there was every 
reason to fear that the boys were in the most extreme peril, and 
Clement felt as if he had never known what misery meant until 
that moment If he should never see Laurie again — never be 
able to make up that little quarrel with which they had parted this 
afternoon, and but for which most likely he would have gone on 
with him and been able to share, if not to prevent, his danger — ^he 
should never forgive himself. Their fears were not relieved when 
they got up to Cecile, by her frightened sobs and broken excla- 
mations that they were both drowned — she knew they were ! She 
had seen them washed off the island ! 

** Hi, Rex, old dog ! in with you ! go and find them !" cried 
Radnor, anxiously. 

In plunged the noble creature, mounting each wave and strug- 
gling bravely until it got to a certain distance, and then it seemed 
to stop and seize hold of something. 

" There is one of them ! I see a head," and in an instant they 
were in the water, swimming vigorously in the same direction. 
They came back supporting the bodies of the two boys between 
them, their arms fast locked together, and both, to all appearance, 
perfectly lifeless ; their eyes closed, their breatJi hushed, and the 
only sign of life about them the blood that was trickling from a 
small wound in the side of Laurence's head. But it was Ralph 
who opened his eyes first, roused from the faint into which he had 
fallen by the pain of having his sprained foot rubbed. 

He was too weak to tell them anything, but he asked for 
Laurence, and seemed thankful to hear that he was saved too : 
though whether it was his life, or only his body that was saved, as 
yet none could tell. All their chafing of his limbs did no good, 
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and even when the brandy and blankets arrived, the application 
of them seemed to have no effect. He remained insensible all 
the way home, unconscious alike of the peals of thunder that still 
continued at intervals, and of his favourite Cecile's tears, and 
even of the touch of Lady De Walden's hands, when she tenderly 
received him and put him to bed. Ah, what was his brave, un- 
selfish act to cost them ! They scarcely dared to think yet, 
though their hearts were heavy with a mournful dread. 
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** A little longer yet, — a little longer, 

Life shall be thine ; life with its power to will ; 
Life wth its strength to bear, to love, to conquer, 
Bringing its thousand jojrs thy heart to fill. 

Adelaide A. Procter. 



> soon as anyone had time to think of them, 
Harriette and Cecile were put into warm baths 
and sent to bed, after having something to eat 
and drink forced upon them. They felt too 
miserable and frightened to want it, and thought 
they should never be able to rest whilst Laurence 
was in such danger ; but tired nature was stronger 
even than their anxiety, and in a very few minutes 
they had cried themselves to sleep. 

Radnor and Clement changed their wet clothes, and wandered 
restlessly about the silent house, listening for every sound from 
upstairs, and lying in wait for anyone who could give them the 
latest report. They went into the drawing-room, which usually at 
this time was full of light and life; but now it was deserted, and 
the dusk had come on so quickly that they could see nothing but 
the windows, which had been left wide open. The sea looked 
very awful in the darkness outside, for the sky was still heavy 
with clouds, except in one place where the moon was trying to 
struggle through ; and it sounded very awful too, grinding over 
the stones and dashing in with a ceaseless, angry moan, like a 
monster disappointed of its prey. Clement shuddered at the 
thought of what might have been, if they had not been mercifully 
guided to the spot in time, and brushed his hand across his eyes 
to clear the mist that would keep gathering there. 

They could not stay in that room, it was too dismal ; for except 
♦he sea-dirge and the slow drip, drip, drip of the raindrops falling 
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from the thatched roof of the verandah, there was nothing to be 
heard ; so they turned back to the dining-room, where a more 
cheerful sight awaited them. Curtains drawn, lamps lighted, and 
the tea laid, just as it had been waiting for the last two hours, with 
a silver ^peigne in the middle, full of tastefully-arranged flowers, 
and a pile of peaches at the top. The sight of so much plenty 
reminded them how hungry they were, and for want of something 
better to do they walked round the table, helping themselves first 
to one thing and then another, until Lady Susan came in, and they 
both turned eagerly to hear what news she brought. What did 
the doctor say? 

" He has set Ralph's ancle and bandaged it," she answered, 
gently closing the door behind her, " but I am afraid it is very 
painful stilL Laurence, he says, has had a fearfully narrow escape. 
He must have struck his head against a rock, and so near the 
temple that, if the blow had been an inch more to the right, it 
would have killed him on the spot." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Radnor, in an awestruck tone. 

•* But, happily, it was nK>re on the side of the head, so that it 
has only brought on concussion of the brain. A slight concus- 
sion, the doctor hopes, but he cannot say exactly until Laurence 
revives." 

" It doesn't seem very slight," said Clement, " has he moved 
yet, Susie ? " 

** No, but that arises from exhaustion, Mr. Taylor says. After 
exerting himself so much, and being in the water such a long time, 
he must have been quite knocked up, and fallen into a dead faint 
Poor boy, it frightens me to think what would have become of 
dear Ralph if it had not been for his brave help." Lady Susan 
paused a moment, and then went on more cheerfully, " You two 
must be starving. I have come down to see if there is any tea to 
be had." 

Clement looked into the pot, and pronounced it to be cold and 
undrinkable. 

" We can soon remedy that, if you will ring the bell, Radnor," 
said his sister ; but at that moment the footman came in, bringing 
the steaming, hissing urn. In a few mmutes he came again, 
canying something savoury under a silver cover ; and then Lord 
De Walden and the doctor joined them, and they sat down at last 
to the long-delayed meal. Clement ate as usual, but his father 
noticed that he looked pale, and tired, and out of spirits, and 
advised him to go to bed directly tea was over, which he was not 
sorry to do. He was not to sleep in his own room, but he went 
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there first to have a look at Laurence and say good-night to his 
grandmother, and then put in his head at Ralph's door as he 
went past. 

" May I come in, auntie ? How's Ralph ? " 

" In very great pain, dear. Yes, come in. He wants to know 
how poor Laurence is, and you have just come from his room, 
I think?" 

** He is just the same," replied Clement, thinking what a con- 
trast there was between the still, pale form he had just seen, and 
Ralph tossing restlessly in his bed, with his face flushed and brows 
contracted with the pain that he seemed to have no patience to 
bear without constant moans and exclamations. 

** Ralphie, my dear boy, you only make it worse," said his 
mother, tenderly, wishing, as mothers often do wish, that she could 
bear the suffering instead of her poor child. " I know it must be 
very bad, but if you could manage to lie still, it would get easier 
in time." 

" I*m awfully sorry to find you so bad, Ralph," said Clement, 
kindly ; " I hope you will get to sleep soon, and be better in the 
morning." But there was no answer, so he only said " Good night," 
and went on to the lowly bed that had been made up for him on 
the floor of Radnor's room. 

It was a very sad night for them all, and a very disturbed one 
for all the elder people ii^ the house. The nurse had to stay in 
Lady De Walden's room to be ready to take her place with little 
Arthur, if he should awake and be fretful, as he generally did ; but 
fortunately he slept more quietly than usual, no doubt because the 
thunderstorm had cooled the air. Lady De Walden and Lady 
Radnor were up all night, taking care of their two boys, and the 
others only had rest in snatches. They were too anxious to sleep 
soundly — indeed it was a long time before they could make up 
their minds to go to bed at all : but by midnight they were all in 
their rooms, and the house was perfectly still. Lady De Walden 
had let her fire go very low, and shaded the lamp, but the moon- 
light was streaming in through a window at the lower end of the 
room, casting a long shadow of its lozenge panes and waving 
frame of leaves across the floor. She had just been to it, to look 
at the moon sailing along so calmly amidst loose masses of cloud, 
and making a glittering pathway of light across the dark waters, 
when she heard a slight movement at the door, and there in the 
moonlight stood a little white figure, bare-footed, with hair stream- 
ing, and eyes dilated with fear. 

" Cecile I " she exclaimed, in a low tone .of surprise : and 
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directly the child was in her arms, clinging to her, and trembling 
all over. 

" My darling ! What is the matter ? What has frightened you ? " 
asked Lady De Walden, not a little frightened herself at the state 
the child was in. 

** Oh, Grannie, I had such a horrid dream ! " the answer came in 
trembling gasps. "I dreamt I saw Laurie in those dreadful 
waves — in his surplice — and he was quite, quite dead ! Oh, 
Grannie 1 he is not dead, is he ? " 

" No, no, darling, it was only a dream. See, there he is, lying 
safe in bed, and you must not make a noise, for fear of hurting 
him." 

" But is he really alive. Grannie ? Will he get well again, and 
be as he used to be ? *' 

" We hope so, dear. He has been in great danger, very near 
death ; but our Father in Heaven saw him, you know, even in the 
midst of those raging waves, and He took care of him. He has 
been so good as to spare our Laurie to us a little longer. Have 
you remembered to thank Him for it, Ceci, my child ? " 

" Yes, Grannie ; but I was so frightened, I scarcely knew 
whether he was alive or not. How quiet he looks ! " and Cecile 
stood gazing at the mass of dark hair and the dark lines of eye- 
brows and lashes that alone sho^wed where his head rested on the 
pillow. 

" May I kiss him. Grannie ? " she asked presently, in a whisper. 
Lady De Walden allowed her to do so very softly, and that seemed 
to set her mind at rest : to have touched him and seen him once 
more looking safe and peaceful. After that, she was quite willing 
to be taken back to her own room and tucked up cosily in bed. 
Lady De Walden stayed with her a few minutes, and before going 
back again paused by the bedside of her elder grand-daughter to 
see how she was resting after the fatigue and excitement of the 
day. But Harry had not seen the most terrible part of it, as Cecile 
had done, and was evidently not troubled with any unpleasant 
dreams. She was quietly sleeping the deep sleep of the weary. 

The next morning rose over the freshened earth bright and 
sparkling, and with it came a ray of joy. Laurence slowly opened 
his dark eyes, received the warm kiss and the spoonful of beef-tea 
that were directly given him, with a faintly spoken " Thank you," 
and then fell into a quiet sleep. Of course the good news was 
told at once to all who were up, and it was the first thing the 
children heard when they awoke, a few hours later. It quite 
revived their spirits, that and the fine morning together, but they 
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had to be reminded that the illness was not over, though the danger 
was, and that they must on no account go into Laurence's room 
for several days, as the greatest care must be taken to keep him 
quiet It was a hard sentence, but they were obliged to submit, 
and had to content themselves with sitting in Ralph's room, trying 
to amuse him, which was hard work the first few days, when he 
could think of nothing but the pain in his swollen ancle. As we 
have seen, he was a very impatient patient ; but the children could 
not help noticing that, though he was just the same tiresome boy 
in everything else, a change had certainly come over his way of 
speaking of Laurence. He did not try to cry him down, as he 
used to do, and to make out that what he had done was only what 
anyone would have done in his place. He seemed to feel that it 
resdly was a brave action, and an especially kind one to have been 
done for him, who had always shown himself such an enemy. 
But he did not say it in so many words, and was quite his old self 
enough to try to impress upon them that if he had not been so 
unlucky as to sprain his ancle, he could have done very well with- 
out any help. He could have got back the way Laurence had 
come ; but the pain made him unfit for anything, and he was 
certain that if no one had come out to help him he would have 
been drowned "as dead as a door-nail.'* Boylike, he did not 
show any signs of deep feeling about his merciful preservation 
from sudden death, but that was no proof that he did not feel and 
profit by it down in the depths of his heart and conscience. 

In a few days Ralph was able to be moved to a sofa, with his 
foot in simple wet bandages, and by the end of a week he began 
to hobble about with the help of a stick : but Laurence was still 
kept quiet, and none of the children had seen him, though they 
begged to do so every day. One hot afternoon the door of the 
darkened room was left wide open, and Cecile, in passing, stood 
a minute to listen if there was any sound inside. She was longing 
so much to look in that Lady De Walden's coming to that end of 
the room made her feel quite guilty, and she exclaimed, hurriedly, 

" I was not coming in. Grannie, really ! " 

" Cecile ! " called a low voice from within. It was the first 
time she had heard it since that dreadful goodbye under the cUflf, 
and she got quite hot with excitement 

" Oh, Grannie, he is calling me ! Oh, please let me go in, just 
for one second ? " and almost before the consent was given, she 
had sprung past her, and was at the bedside. 

" Well, Cecile ! " was Laurence's greeting with a smile, as he 
held out his hand to meet her. 
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" Oh, Laurie, I am so glad to see you again ! It seems as if 
you had been ill such a long time. Doesn't it to you ? How are 
you now ? " she inquired, pouring out her words as if she could 
not speak them fast enough. 

" Much better, thanks. Nearly all right again ; and I want to 
get up and see the others. Tell them so, will you ? " 

Cecila promised, and as soon as her flying visit was over, rushed 
headlong downstairs and into the garden, to tell her joyful news. 

" Where do you think I have been ? I have seen Laurie ! " she 
cried, throwing herself breathless on to the ground. 

" My dear Ceci, I should have thought you had seen a tiger, at 
least ! " said Lady Susan Paget, looking up from her book. But 
Clement and Harry did not take it so quietly. They would have 
gone at once to try and see him too, if the elder cousins had not 
advised them to wait until evening, when they would be more 
likely to gain their wish, and Laurence would have more strength 
to taik. Their patience was rewarded by being allowed to go into 
his room for several minutes after tea, and it was a positive treat to 
see and talk to him again, after being separated a whole week. 
They scarcely remembered such a long parting before. But the 
accident had brought one advantage with it. Of course Laurie 
would not be able to leave them as soon as he had been going to 
do. Lord De Walden had written both to the Marchese and to 
Father Antonio, giving an account of what had happened, and of 
Laurence's illness, which would make it impossible for him to 
travel for three weeks at least, perhaps not for a month, and that 
seemed a delightfully long way off to the children. As Lord 
Radnor said, it is an ill wind that blows no good. 

After this, Laurence got up every day, staying up longer each time, 
and always glad to have one or other of the children to keep him 
company. Last of all, Ralph sent in a message, quite humble for 
him, saying that he should like to come if Laurence did not mind 
seeing him, and of course Laurie was quite ready. All his bitter 
feelings against Ralph had melted away in the feeling of having 
done him such a good service, and he got up from his sick bed 
resolved to forgive and forget the past, and begin the fresh term of 
life that had been given him in a different spirit. 

" Good morning," he said, receiving him with a ready hand and 
a bright, friendly smile such as Ralph had never before seen ad- 
dressed to himself, and which made him think again what had 
crossed his mind dimly on the island — that Laurence was not such 
a bad fellow, after all ! " How is your ancle now ? I am sorry to 
see you can't use it yet without a stick. Does it hurt ? " 
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" Only when I lean on it too heavily," answered Ralph. He 
felt quite awkward in his new character of friendliness, and 
scarcely knew how to keep it up. " How is your head ? " 

" Oh, it's mended, thanks 1 I am glad to say the crack is 
healed, and won't let any more daylight in. Isn't it a jolly day ? " 

He tried to keep up the conversation, so that there should be 
no awkward pauses, but Ralph was trying to think how he should 
bring in something he wanted to say, and at last brought it out 
suddenly. 

" I am very much obliged to you, Laurence, for what you did 
that day. My life wasn't much worth saving, to you." 

"As much worth as anyone else's," said Laurence; "and be- 
sides, I didn't do much. Any other fellow would have done the 
same." 

" I have been a great brute to you," Ralph went on rapidly, but 
more easily now that he saw there was no triumph in Laurie's 
manner ; " but I am not so ungrateful as to think it was nothing — 
your saving my life at the risk of your own. I did not deserve it" 

" Oh, please don't ! " said Laurence, beginning to feel uncom- 
fortable in his turn, " it was not only your fault I was just as bad. 
But we will let bygones be bygones, and not think any more 
about them or that awful night ! Listen to Crumb speaking — they 
must be putting him through his tricks." 

Ralph was not sorry to change the subject, and spent the rest 
of his visit leaning out of the window and talking to the girls, who 
were pla)dng with the two dogs below. He asked for Radnor and 
Clement, and was told that they were gone to fetch the boat to 
take them out for a sail. They supposed he could not come ? 

" I don't see why I shouldn't," he answered, longingly ; " it 
wouldn't hint me if I could only get down to the beach." 

" That is the difficulty you see, dear," said Lady De Walden, 
who had just come in ; " you must be patient a little longer, and 
practise walking about the garden before you venture too far. I 
was to tell you that the sofa in the drawing-room is ready for your 
use, if you like, and a very amusing book that Clement strongly 
recommends you to read. Can you go down stairs without help ? " 

Ralph said yes, and, after watching him safely to the bottom. 
Lady De Walden returned to Laurence, who was leaning back, 
with his eyes shut. 

" My poor boy, you are tired," she said, fondly stroking his 
hair; "I am afraid Ralph has been here too long. Does your 
head ache? Will you lie down and try to go to sleep?" 

" I would rather Cecile came and read to me," said Laurence ; 
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" but don't ask her; she is going out for a sail." And he sighed, 
wishing that he was well enough to go too. 

'* I am sure she would not go if she thought in the least that you 
wanted her. Indeed, my dear, she would be quite sorry not to be 
told. You know how fond she is of being with you," and, in spite 
of his remonstrances, Lady De Walden went down to speak to 
Cecile, who came running up the moment after with a book in her 
hand. 

**I wish you hadn't come!" said Laurence, petulantly; "it 
makes me feel so awfully selfish. I would much rather you went 
out with the others. I didn't want Grannie to tell you ! " 

" Why not ? I'm very glad she did," replied Cecile, settling 
herself comfortably on the window-seat ; " we shall be able to go 
on with * The Water Babies ' now, and fancy them out there in the 
sea ; unless you would rather hear something else." 

No, Laurie would like to hear that ; but before she began they 
watched the boat sail off, and even when it had dwincSed into 
quite a little speck in the distance, they could not take their eyes 
off the restless sparkling sea. It ^was all that lovely deep green- 
blue so common under a summer sky, flecked all over with 
dashes of white foam, and with a never-ending line of it curving in 
and out with the windings of the coast. Laurence leant forward 
to feel the cool breeze on his face. 

" It sounds like the Litany," he said, after a few moments of 
intent listening; *'one voice going on all the time and the re- 
sponses coming in bursts. Perhaps it is the Litany of nature. I 
suppose there is always a grand tlianksgiving service going on in 
this great temple of the world." 

"The birds are the choristers, then," said Cecile, directly enter- 
ing into his meaning. 

•* Yes, and the thunder the organ, and the waves chant the 
Litany. Listen to them, Cecile, how they go on always, always 
the same ! I don't wonder at little Paul asking, * What is it that 
they keep on saying ? ' I have often wondered that myself." 

The month that had seemed so long to the children when 
looking forward, slipped away only too quickly ; and soon, from 
counting the weeks they began to count the days and hours of 
Laurie's stay amongst them; for Father Antonio had fixed the 
25th of September as the day of starting, and Laurence was so 
much better now that there was no excuse for keeping him longer. 
After the first step of coming downstairs was gained, he had soon 
got back his strength enough to go out and join in their old 
amusements ; but he was much more easily tired than he used to 
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be, and any great exertion or heat brought on terrible headaches, 
which the doctor said he would most likely be subject to all the 
rest of his life. That would be one painful mark left as a re- 
membrance of Ralph Paget ; but Laurence never felt the least 
reproachful against him on that account He could not have 
believed it possible that he should ever feel so kindly towards him 
as he did now, or be simply amused by the little conceited ways 
that used to put him in a rage ; but then, to be sure, the change 
of feeling was on both sides, so that there was not the same pro- 
vocation as formerly. They managed to keep on the best of 
terms, and though there was not much affection between them, 
there was no display of any want of it ; so the only jar that had 
made discord in the harmony of the family circle was removed 
during those last few weeks. Once Mr. Wroth came down for a 
few days to see his godson after his illness, and it was whilst he 
was there, on the first Sunday, that both the boys were able to go 
to the parish church, that public thanks were returned to Almighty 
God for Ralph Paget and Laurence Sforza's merciful deliverance 
from a great peril. Mr. Wroth said it as if he felt it, and many 
hearts were full to overflowing of happy gratitude, besides the two 
boys themselves who were kneeling side by side. 

But whilst they played on the beach and made the most of their 
last holidays together. Time was flying by at a pitiless pace, and 
Lady De Walden could see that sometimes it was all poor 
Laurence could do to prevent himself being quite miserable. She 
dreaded the end that was coming ; and, when the morning of the 
very last day arrived, was quite relieved to find that the general 
exchange of parting presents was excitement enough to keep up 
their spirits, at least for a while. Cecile's gift to Laurence was a very 
valuable one : a gold locket with a cross of pearls outside, which 
had been her mother's ; and his glowing pleasure was more than 
enough reward for any little regret she might have felt in parting 
with it Inside there was her own sweet face, with its crown of 
waving hair, and dreamy eyes, looking out at him, and he could 
not find words enough to express his thanks ; but his eyes spoke 
them plainly enough, and they knew he meant it when he said 
that he should prize tiie locket twice as much because it had been 
Lady Cecile's as well as Ceci's own. 

Even little Arthur gave him something. Seeing that presents 
were the fashion, he begged Laurie to take the box of shells they 
had been collecting for him, and was very pleased to see it put by 
carefully to be packed up. 

"Laurie likes it so much," he told his father, proudly; "he will 
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keep them always, he says, to the end of his life, so I will see them 
again when he comes back.'' He had begun to understand that 
something out of the common was going to happen to-morrow, 
and was not to be outdone by his brother and sisters in devotion 
to Laurence dining his last day. 

" Me go there. Artie want to sit by Laurie," he kept saying 
whenever there was a move ; and there was always room made for 
him on somebody's lap near the coveted place. 

The new album was a great resource, for all the photographs 
had to be taken out of his old one and arranged in this. Ralph 
Paget was the only one whose likeness he did not care to possess, 
and Ralph began to be afraid that he did not mean to ask for it 
even now, and that, unless he gave it unasked, he should not have 
the pleasure of seeing himself in the new book. But Laurence 
thought that would be so much like keeping up the old enmity, 
that he made a point of mentioning it when he came to the empty 
place opposite Lady Susan Paget. 

" I must have you in here, Ralph," he said, quite pleasantly. 

" All right ; I think I have a few left," said Ralph, pretending 
not to be quite siu-e; but he seemed to know where to. lay his 
hand upon one at once, and saw it put in with great pride. 

"It's a capital likeness, isn't it?" he remarked^ in an admiring 
tone ; " such a jolly attitude. I never saw that position before." 
And Laurence thought, with a touch of his old impatience, that at 
any rate it would serve to remind him that he had one thorn in 
the flesh during his happy life at Ashley* 

The next morning was so miserable that we will not dwell upon 
it. Anyone who has known what it is to say good-bye to a 
favourite brother starting alone on the journey of life, will be able 
to fency it only too well. The tearful eyes, the half-choked voices, 
the hurried breakfast, the disconnected talk — chiefly injunctions 
to the dear one who is going to take great care of himself, and to 
write very, very often, 

" You must be sure and tell us everything just as if you were at 
home," said Lady De Waldeu, wiping the dimness from her kind 
old eyes ; " and have your likeness taken often, dear, to let us see 
how you alter." 

And then came the bustle of having the luggage brought down, 
the hurried run upstairs to see that nothing was left behind, the 
farewell glance, into all the well-known rooms, and lastly the most 
dreadful moment of all, when that bitter word "good-bye " must be 
said to all who had made life happy to him. He felt as if he had 
never loved them enough until this moment, they w^e all so kind ] 
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even Ralph Paget grasped his hand cordially, and hoped he would 
soon come back again. 

" Good-bye, my dear," said Lady Radnor, kissing him affec- 
tionately ; " I must thank you again," — ^but Laurence would not 
wait to be thanked, and turned to say good-bye for the third oi 
fourth time to his Grannie and sisters, as he quite considered them 
now. 

" The time is up, my boy," called Lord De Walden from the 
dog-cart But when he had torn himself away and climbed into 
die back seat beside Clement, something that had been forgotten 
had to be stowed away, and he took advantage of the pause to 
have a few last words. 

" What a pity you can't come too, Harry and Cecile,*' he said, 
leaning forward, " there is lots of room. Won't you get in ? Come 
along, Ceci," and in an instant she was up on the step holding his 
hand again. 

** You must not cry,'' said Laurence, trjdng to laugh, though it 
was a sad ^ure ; " I will write to you very soon — a long letter all 
to yourself and you must think how I am enjoying myself and 
cheer up. It will be jolly fun travelling." 

" All right behind ? " asked Radnor, taking the reins, and, after 
another very hasty farewell, Cecile had to drop down, and the 
carriage rolled off. Laurence waved his hat and looked as bright 
as he could, to make them beUeve he was in good spirits. 

" Good-bye, Grannie," he shouted, cheerily. " I'll write to-night 
Kiss Artie for me again. Good-bye, Cecile — and Harry," and 
then the trees hid him from sight, and a dull blank fell upon the 
group left behind. They were able to notice now that the dull 
morning had tumed into a raw, drizzling day ; and when the last 
soimd of wheels had died away, the poor children went back to 
their room and cried their hearts out in sympathy. 
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•* Most delicious 'twas to hear 
When his voice was trilling clear 

As a sHver-hearted belL 
Think with him how gay of yore 
We made simshine out of shade, — 
Think with him how light we bore 
All the burden sorrow laid : 
All went happily about him. 
How shall we toil on without him?*' 

R. MONCKTON MiLNES. 

II wo days afterwards BouldercliflFe was deserted. 
They were aU gone to Staningham Park to 
entertain a house-full of visitors whom Lady 
Radnor had invited for the shooting season; 
and it was there they received their first letter 
from Laurence, written from Paris after he had 
said good-bye to Lord De Walden on the steam- 
boat at Folkestone. It was tolerably cheerful, 
but Lady De Walden thought the spirits were only forced to 
prevent their being troubled about him, for he seemed full of 
remembrance of everything and everybody, as if he longed to see 
them all again. He did not say much about the journey, only 
that the country between Boulogne and Paris was dreadfully flat 
and ugly — not to be compared with England— and he had seen 
nothing of Paris yet Father Antonio was going to shpw him 
Notre Dame in the afternoon. And then came a postscript which 
he evidently could not keep to himself. 

" Father A. is as grim as grim, and I am sure I shall hate him." 
But, as if in remembrance of what they would have said, he had 
run a stroke through the word " hate," an4 scribbled " dislike " 
above it Lady De Walden was both amused and touched at the 
very characteristic postscript, which certainly in this case was the 
pith of the letter; but, after reading it aloud once, it was some 
time before she saw it again, for the children were all anxious to 
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read it themselves, and did not give it back until they knew it by 
heart. Cedle was wonderfully cheered by it ; she had been very 
dull ever since he went, and wondered how Harry could be merry 
and Clement go on so much as usual with his oilier companions ; 
but the worst had not come for them yet It was when they got 
back to Ashley the loss came home to them, for everything there 
reminded them of him so dreadfully : especially the Chapel, which 
was looking more beautiful than ever outside, with the mass of 
Virginian creeper over it glowing deeply crimson ; and so natural 
inside, with all the choristers back in their places, except Laurie ! 

The worst part of all to Clement was going into the study alone, 
and finding himself Mr. Wroth's only pupiL He always found it 
difficult to settle to work after the holidays, and it was worse than 
ever now ; but Mr. Wroth was very kind. He talked to him more 
than taught him this first morning, showing how thoroughly he 
sympathized in his loss, but putting before him a high motive for 
bearing it patiently, for going on watching and striving to fight the 
good fight as earnestly as when his brave companion was still by 
his side. Perhaps he had depended too much upon him, and that 
was one reason why he had been taken away — ^to teach him to 
stand alone. And if he felt lonely, how much more lonely must 
poor Laurence feel, cut off fix>m all his early fiiends and associa- 
tions. They could only pray for him, that he might be guarded 
from danger, and all strive so to live that, however they might be 
separated here, they might meet again in happiness to be together 
for ever hereafter. 

Armed with this thought, Clement resolved to do his best, and, 
by a great effort, made himself work ; but, when lessons were over, 
he could not make himself play. No gaihes seemed attractive 
without Laurence, and the play-room was more dismal than he 
could have thought possible. Harry and Cecile were there look- 
ing so melancholy that it is more than likely they would all have 
ended in cr3dng together if they had not been sent out — the girls 
for a walk with Miss Selw)m, and Clement for a ride with his 
father, who made him more his companion now that there was no 
Laurie for him to go about with. He had thought of sending him 
off to school at once to prevent him feeling the loss so much, but, 
on reflection, had decided that it would be wiser to keep him 
a little longer under home influence until his character was 
strengthened, rather than to remove him suddenly from all whom 
he had been accustomed to look up to for guidance. They often 
talked of Laurence, and Clement sometimes became quite lively 
whilst recalling old tricks and adventures ; but it made the present 
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all the duller by contrast, and, as he did not care to play with the 
boys now that his friend was gone from amongst them, mpst of 
his playtime was spent in reading story-books that distracted his 
thoughts better than anything else. 

As iox Cecile, she did not even try to distract hers, but moped 
about the house all day long, not caring to speak or do anythmg, 
jind ready to cry at the least provocation, which she received pretty 
often now, for sorrow had not sweetened the children's tempers. 
It was something so new to her to feel that constant longing for 
some one whom she had been accustomed to have with her 
always until she scarcely knew what it was to want him, and now 
she wanted him every hour of the day. Harriette began to be 
quite impatient at Cecile's dulness when her own spirits were 
enough revived to make her feel inclined to play, and she found 
there was no one to play with. 

"What is the good of always thinking about what can't be 
helped, and making yourself miserable 1 " she exclaimed irritably ; 
" I declare you and Clement are so stupid now that you might 
just as well not be in the house. Instead of trying to make it 
more lively, you make it a great deal worse. Artie is the only one 
it is any pleasure to be with." 

" Well, go to Artie, then," retorted Cecile ; " I don't want to 
play, and I wish you wouldn't come plaguing me ! " But directly 
she was left alone the poor little head sank drearily against the 
window-pane, and the hot tears forced themselves up into her 
eyes. 

" Oh, Laurie, Laiurie," she moaned, "why don't you come back 
again ? You were never cross to me ; " and the recollections that 
followed of this time last year, when no one had thought of his 
ever leaving them, made her more melancholy than ever. 

For one thing the dulness was useful. It made Harriette look 
forward to lesson-time as the most cheerful part of the day, and, 
by being attentive and taking an interest in her work, she got on 
wonderfully, leaving Cecile farther than ever behind, for on her 
the effect was quite different. Lessons shared the same fate as 
everything else with her. She was perfectly indifferent to them, 
and it was only by means of constant reproofs and punishments 
that she was made to do them at all carefully. The little spark of 
interest she had ever felt in them, and that was only in one or two 
things, seemed to have gone hopelessly. It was very trying to 
Lord De Walden and his mother to see the gloom that hung over 
the children and not have any power to relieve it ; but they could 
sympathize with it, for in a different way the trial to themselves 
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was just as great They felt as if they had lost an elder son of 
whom they had been both proud and fond ; but Lady De Walden 
tried, with her usual cheerfulness of spirit, to make the best of it, 
and to lead the children back into their old ways. 

" Why don't you go nutting this afternoon ? " she asked, after 
dinner on the ^t fine Saturday after they had got home ; '^ the 
nuts must be ripe now, and the blackbenies too. If you want 
any of your favourite jam this year, now is the time to make sure 
of it" 

" Yes, let us go," said Harry, readily catching at the idea, ** and 
Clement come too. It will seem more like old times to have one 
of the boys with us." 

" Not to me," he answered, shortly. 

" Oh, but do come, Clement ! you have never been out once 
with us since we came back, and it would be so much more fun." 

" Veiy slow fun," he replied 

" Of course, if you do all you can to make it so ! " said Harry, 
impatiently ; " one might as well have no brother or sister at all 
now you and Cecile do nothing but mope ! I am sure I am as 
sorry as anyone that Laurence is gone, and, if thinking about it 
would bring him back, I would begin to mope too, but as it won't, 
what is the use ? wp may as well try to enjoy ourselves." 

" Well, then, enjoy yourself. I don't wish to prevent you ; 
but I am not coming, that's all," retorted Clement, as he left the 
room. 

" Poor boy, he can't feel inclined for anything of that sort with- 
out Laurie, yet," said Lady De Walden ; " it must be very dull for 
him. But you and Cecile can go, and I daresay Fraulein will 
help you to get as many nuts and blackberries as you want." 

** Need I go ? " asked Cecile, in a resigned voice. " I would 
rather stay in with Artie." 

" Oh, nonsense, darling. Why even Arthur won't stay in on 
such* a bright day — and a walk will do you good. Besides, it 
would be so dull for Harry to go alone," continued her grand- 
mother when Harriette had left the room, looking rather vexed 
and a good deal disappointed ; "you see you have already spoUt 
the pleasure she felt in it by your indifference, and that is not 
kind. You should think of what others would like as well as 
yourself, and tiy to give up your own wishes to theirs. Laurence 
set you a very good example in that" 

" Oh, I wish he was here ! " sighed Cecile for the hundredth 
time that day. 

" So do I, dear. Your &ther and I miss him almost as much 
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as you do ; but still, we must not be rebellious because we cannot 
have exactly what we want. We know that he must have been 
taken away for some good reason, and the best use we can make 
of the trial is to see how bravely and cheerfully we can submit 
to it." 

" But I can't be good without Laurie ! he used to help me so ; 
and everything is so horrid without him, I can't help being cross," 
said Cecile, dejectedly. 

" Have you tried to help it," said Lady De Walden, with a 
smile. " I think not. I fancy you have gone about thinking, ' If 
Laurie had been here, how he would have laughed at Crumb ! but 
as he is not, /won't laugh at him ;' or else, * If Laurie had been 
here, how he would have enjoyed reading this book, but I don't 
care to read it now.' And you have shut it up and gone wander- 
ing about doing nothing, until you have lost all interest in -every- 
thing. Now, is not that true, darling? and don't you think if you 
forced yourself to do something — whatever it was, even reading a 
story-book or painting a picture — it would be pleasanter than 
always ' moping,' as Harry calls it ? — and it would be much better 
for you." 

" But I don't care to do any of these things," returned Cecile in 
the same plaintive tone she always used now. 

" And don't you mean to do anything but what you feel incHned 
to do ? That is not what Laurie taught you, I am sure. He 
always tried to do what he saw to be his duty, whether he liked it 
or not." 

" I do my lessons," said Cecile. 
' " Yes, but you have duties in play-time as well as in lesson- 
time. Duties to your brothers and to Harry, which I have been 
sorry to see you quite forgetting lately. You have not tried to 
please them, or enter into any of their little plans, and that is very 
selfish you know, dear ; for where there are so few together, one 
being gloomy casts a gloom over all. Even little Arthur has not 
been so well since there was nothing to cheer him up." 

" Shall I go and play with him now ? " asked Cecile, feeling more 
inclined to do that than drag herself out for a long walk. But 
Lady De Walden said, " No, not now. I am going to take him 
for a drive with me into the town, to see the shops. The best 
thing you can do is to go for a walk with Harry, and try to make 
her enjoy it by being as cheerful as you can. You will find plenty 
to interest you if you only look out for it. See how beautiful the 
trees are with their changing colours ! and if you notice you will 
find them all different. The elms turn a pale yellow, as if they 
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had been sprinkled with gold-dust, and the beeches red, and the 
horse-chestnuts flame colour." 

" Yes, and the cherry-trees. Grannie ; did you ever notice them ? 
They turn a beautiful pink. I remember making such a pretty 
nosegay of leaves and berries last autumn." 

" Well, go and try to get me one to-day, dear, will you ? I 
should like to have it in my room," and I^dy De Walden sent her 
off, as she thought, more inclined to take an interest in her walk. 
But by the time they were all ready to start, Cecile had thought so 
much of that delightful walk last year when both the boys had 
been with them, that the present party seemed very small and 
stupid, and all her discontent came back. 

" We can't go there ! " she exclaimed crossly, when Harriette 
suggested a wood at the other end of the park, " it is such a long 
way off. There are lots of blackberries nearer." 

" But those are the finest," said Harry ; " and if we do pretend 
to come out blackberrying, we may as well get the best we can. 
You know that is where we always go for them. If you are so 
tired that you can't walk as far as that, you had better have stayed 
in altogether, or gone in the carriage with Arthur." 

" I am sure I didn't want to come out," pouted Cecile, " and if 
it hadn't been for you — ^" but Miss Selwyn tried to put a stop to 
their angry words by interrupting — 

" Did we not see some fine blackberries at the Gore ? I 
know there are a great many there, and a nut-copse close by. 
Suppose we go there now, and leave the farther place for another 
day?" 

Harriette had been too well brought up to make a fuss about 
not having her own way, so that settled it : and she was soon as 
good-humoured as usual, tr3ang to make her sister laugh and run 
races with her. But Cecile was not to be coaxed into merriment 
against her will. She dawdled along gloomily, always behind the 
others, and evidently so unwilling to speak or be spoken to, that 
after a time they gave up troubling themselves about her, and 
walked on together, leaving her to follow at her leisure until they 
came to the wood on the Gore. Even there she did her work 
very indifferently, and Harry found it slow work, having so few 
hands to help her. 

" We shall never get the baskets filled with these small things," 
she said, impatiently, " they would have been much better down 
at Finings. If you had not been so stupid, Ceci, we should have 
got a lot in half the time." 

" But I thought we came out nutting," replied Cecile, " and we 
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can't do both at once. Besides, blackberries dirty one so, and I 
am tired of blackberry jam ! " 

'* Well, let us go nutting then, if you'd rather. I don't care 
which it is, so long as there is something worth getting." 

They went on into the copse, where they found sudi a harvest 
of ripe nuts that their baskets and pockets were soon filled ; and 
Harry, with her hands full, stood looking round for something to 
carry them in. 

" Why, your basket will hold lots more yet, Ceci," she ex- 
claimed, pouncing upon it, and thoughtlessly emptying it to strip 
off all the leaves and stems that her sister had left on purpose to 
make it look pretty. Cecile turned round only in time to see her 
picture upset and in ruins on the ground. ■ 

" Oh, Harry ! " she cried, angrily, springing back and pushing 
her away to pick up the fallen treasiures, " what business had you 
to touch my basket ? It was very unkind of you, when you knew 
I wanted it left as it was ! " 

" How should I know that ? " asked Harry. " I thought when 
people went out nutting they went to get nuts and not leaves — 
especially dead leaves," she added, kicking at a spray of faded 
briony, with its rich clusters of red and golden berries. 

"You are very unkind," repeated Cecile, tearfully. "I can't 
make it half so pretty again as it was ! " and, flinging the basket 
from her, she turned, and walked sulkily away. 

" Cry, baby, cry ! " Harriette called after her, teasingly. " I 
wouldn't be such a goose as to fly into a rage about notiiing." 
But her conscience pricked her for being so provoking, and 
she knew she ought to have tried to comfort Cecile, instead 
of teasing her, after being the cause of such a disappointment. 
She knelt down, ill at ease with herself, to pick up and refill 
the basket, and was not surprised when the Fraulein came up, 
asking — 

" What is the matter with Cecile ? She has just passed me 
crying, and she would not answer when I spoke. I hope it is not 
you who have been vexing her ? " 

" I did not mean to," answered Harry, " but she got very cross. 
I only emptied this basket to take out the leaves and rubbish that 
took up such a lot of room, and it seems she had put them there 
on purpose. Of course I didn't know that. At least," she added, 
correcting herself truthfuMy, " I knew it was just like Cecile to put 
them in, but it was so silly to let them take up the room we wanted 
for nuts ! " 

" Ah, but it was naughty to tease her," said the kind-hearted 
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German girl, pityingly, " the poor child I she is very lonely now 
without Laurenz. You must be more good to her." 

Harriette stopped a minute to put in the leaves and berries as 
well as she could remember like they had been before, and then 
set off running after her sister to give them back and make her 
peace ; but directly Cecile heard her coming she ran on too, as 
fast as she could, without taking any notice of the calls that would 
have kept her back. Harriette gave up following when she saw 
she was not wanted, and they scarcely saw any more of Cecile, 
for all the way home she kept a long way in front ; and in answer 
to Lady De Walden's inquiry when they met her in the hall, they 
could only suppose that she was upstairs undressing, as she had 
got in some time before them. 

Xady De Walden went on to the play-room, where she had 
been going to look for something, and there, to her surprise, found 
Cecile, flung down on the floor, with her head buried in her arms 
on a chair, sobbing violently. 

" My darling child, what is the matter ? " she inquired, bending 
over her, and trying to lift her head up to look into her face ; but 
Cecile would not raise it, or tiy to check her tears, and it was some 
time before she could be persuaded to tell the reason of her grief. 

" I want Laurie ! " she sobbed at last : " oh, why can't he come 
back again. I can't be good without Laurie I " 

Lady De Walden sat down with the child's head resting against 
her knee, whilst she held her hand and stroked her hair fondly. 

" Poor child 1 " she said, with a sigh, thinking of the many griefs 
that she had borne and outlived in the course of her long life- 
time, " it is almost the first parting you have known, and, though 
griefs in after life may be more real, there are none harder to bear 
than the first one. I remember well how I cried my heart out 
over my first grief when I was about your age." 

" What was it ? " asked Cecile, looking up ; " was it anything 
like this, Grannie ? " 

" Much worse, darling, and it did not come alone. I lost two 
sisters and a brother one after another, until I was the only child 
left." 

" Did they die? oh, how dreadful ! " shuddered Cecile ; " fancy 
if Clement and Harry and Arthur were all to die, and I was left 
alone I How could you bear it, Grannie ? Didn't you wish to die 
too?" 

" I think I did just at first, but gradually I got accustomed to 
being alone, and since then, you see, I have lived many, many 
years. And my life has been a veiy happy one, tliough there have 
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been many sorrows since,** added the old lady, thinking with an 
aching heart of that other one yet that she felt certain was coming. 

" Oh, I wish there were no sorrows in the world ! '* said Cecile, 
with an impatient sigh ; " I wonder why there are, for they don't 
make people better — they only make them cross and naughty." 

" Not if they are received in a right spirit," replied Lady De 
Walden; "that is what I have been wanting to speak to you 
about, Ceci ; and if you will promise to listen and try to remember 
what I say, I will do so now. Whose doing do you think it was that 
Laurie was left an orphan when he was young and given to us. to 
be taken care of? " 

Cecile did not hesitate a moment before she answered " God's." 

" Yes, it was God who gave us the pleasure ^nd happiness ; and 
do you not think He has a right to take it away when it is His 
good will to do so, when He sees that it would be better either for 
Laurie or for us ? We are ready to own God's loving Hand in 
accidents that benefit us, but when trouble comes, we murmur 
and rebel, as if we expected to have nothing but sunshine in our 
lives. Don't you see how very ungrateful that is ? '* 

" I can't help it," replied the child, mournfully ; " everything is 
so different since Laurie went I can't help being sorry." 

" Neither can we, darling, and we don't wish or expect you not 
to feel sorry; but we do wish you not to feel rebellious against the 
Hand that sent the sorrow. It was sent in love ; perhaps to teach 
us not to set our affections on earthly things, or that God is all- 
powerful to take care of His children without our poor help ; for 
we know dear Laurie is as safe now as he ever was, because the 
same kind Father who gave him to us has given him back now to 
his relations, and is wi^ him always. Of course it is a sad loss to 
us ; but we must think of that verse in your father's favourite hjrmn, — 

** What though in lonely grief I sigh 
For friends beloved, no longer nigh, 
Submissive would I still reply 

Thy will be done ! " 

Cecile laid her head down again with a half sob. The words 
reminded her so much of Laurence's voice, as she had often and 
often heard him sing them. 

"Besides, you should remember," her grandmother went on, 
" how much worse it might have been. If he had died (and he 
had a very narrow escape, poor boy) there would have been no 
hope of his coming back to look forward to. It is very different 
now, knowing that he is alive and well, and having letters every 
week to tell us how he is getting on." 
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" But that does not make up for seeing him eveiy day," sighed 
Cecile. 

"No, dear; that is the trial you have to bear, A very great 
trial, but still one that must and can be borne patiently. Look at 
Clement ; no one can miss Laurie more than he does, but he does 
not let his grief unfit him for everything else, as you have done. 
I had no idea my little Queenie was so rebellious. What would 
Laurence think, I wonder, if he could see you leaving all your 
duties undone, and making poor Harr/s life a burden to her, 
through want of a httle self-control ? It is not what he would have 
done." 

" No, because he was so much better than I am." 

" And won't you try to be better too ? I think you will when 
you have thought it over a little," said Lady De Walden, en- 
couragingly ; " I am sure you would not like to go on giving Miss 
Selwyn so much trouble, and making your father and me so 
anxious, as you have done lately. You will try to take pains with 
your lessons, won't you, my darling? and to help Harry with her 
painting in pla}'time, as you used to do ? But where is the nose- 
gay you were to bring me from the woods ? I see no signs of it." 

" Oh, Grannie, I am so sorry," the child burst out, penitently ; 
"I didn't do at all what you told me. I was very cross and 
naughty, and because Harry— — " 

"Cecile, Cecile! oh, here you are," cried Harriette, bursting 
into the room in high spirits ; " look what I have got for you ! — a 
letter ; — from who do you think ? " 

" From Laurie ! " she exclaimed, springing to her feet ; " yes, I 
know it is by the thin paper. But is it for me ? " 

" It is for 

" The Hon. Cecile Ashley, 
Ashley Priors, 

King's Walden, 

England." 

"There now! make haste and open it. I am longing to hear 
what he says." But Cecile was much too excited to know exactly 
what she was doing, and turned it over several times to look at the 
postmarks and the writing before she could make up her mind to 
break the seal 
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CHAPTER XX. 



** My home is now a thousand miles away ; 
Yet in my thoughts its every image fair . 
Rises as keen, as I still lingered there, 
And, turning me, could all I loved survey." 

Lyra Apostolica. 

'* And I thought of the vaulted fane, and high 
Where I stood when a little child. 
Awed by the lauds sung thrillingly 
And me anthems undefiled." 

Christian Ballads. 




I HE declining rays of a glorious Italian sun were 
shining down upon the beautiful gardens that 
surrounded the country residence of &e Marchese 
d'Asti, brightening the flower-beds into a perfect 
blaze of colour, and making the dark depths of 
the ilex and cypress groves look very cool and 
inviting by contrast The white house, with its 
flights of steps and marble colonnade, stood on 
the slope of a hill that rose behind it crowned with olives, and 
sunk before it in three level terraces, which were laid out in the 
elaborate Italian style, each a mass of flower-beds, with tiny paths 
crossing and recrossing in every direction; but the paths were 
grass-grown, and everything, except the quaintly-clipped shrubs, 
that were cut into every imaginable shape, seemed to share the 
same neglect. There were fountains playing from upraised 
lilies in the hands of marble water-nymphs, and balustrades of 
iQarble all round, ornamented with vases full of flowering shrubs, 
and statues, that also gleamed here and there amongst the darker 
shades below, as well as marble alcoves, which could not but 
attract the eye by their greater prominence. 

Near one of these, lying full-length on the grass under the shade 
of an acacia, was a boy reading — z, tall, graceful, noble-looking 
boy even in his present undress, for he had thrown off hat and 
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jacket, and was cooling himself in his shirt-sleeves. He seemed 
absorbed in his book, for his only movement was an occasional 
change of the arm on which he rested, or a toss of the head to 
throw back a troublesome lock of hair ; but still his dark eyes 
were bent on what he wa^ reading with an attentive earnestness 
that brought a slight contraction to his brows and compression to 
his lips, and the long black lashes drooping on to his pale cheek 
gave almost a look of sadness to the very grave young face. 

Presently the silence was disturbed by the sound of a childish 
voice in the distance, calling " Lorenzo ! Lorenzo ! " and it went 
on without a moment's pause, the voice coming nearer and nearer, 
until the owner of it appeared and came flying down the steps— 
a httle Italian maiden of eight years old, with dark, ruddy hair 
cut short over her forehead, and a pair of large, bright dark eyes 
that were the only striking feature in her round, childish face. 
Laurence had taken no notice of her calls beyond a mechanical 
" All right ! '* until she got close to him, when he suddenly re- 
membered that she could not imderstand that, and, looking up, 
asked, in Italian, 

"What,Pia?" 

" I have come to tell you that it is time to get ready to go to 
Benediction," she answered glibly, in her pretty native tongue. 

"Not so fast; I can't follow you,*' said Laurence. But when 
she had repeated it slowly enough for him to imderstand, he 
returned rather impatiently to his book, with the remark, 

" Well, go and get ready, then ; it makes no difference to me." 

'* But you are to come too. Mamma said I was to try and 
persuade you. Why won't you come, Lorenzo? I wish you 
would. You have never been inside the church since you 
came." 

" I have seen the outside, and that is quite enough for me," he 
answered ; " now run away, Pia, and get ready, or you will be late 
and Padre Cristofero will make you do penance." 

" Oh, I am not afraid 9f him ! " said the child, throwing herself 
down on the grass ; " he is always so kind. What is it you are 
reading? English? I can't think how you can understand that; 
I can't." 

" I daresay not," said Laurence, absently ; but the next moment 
a little hand had seized the precious locket that was hanging on his 
watch-chain, and a little voice said, coaxingly, 

" Lorenzo, do let me look inside ! you wouldn't let me the other 
day when I wanted to." 

" I say, Pia, let go 1 " he exclaimed, catching it away from her ; 
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and though she did not understand the words, she did the move- 
ment, and sat looking at him for some minutes in grave astonish- 
ment. She could not understand anything being refused to her, 
such a spoilt and petted child ; but she was not easily cowed, and 
had no idea of leaving him in peace. 

" I wish you would come to church, Lorenzo," she went on 
again presently. " Padre Cristofero said he would let me off 
without doing penance next time I was naughty if I could 
persuade you to come ; and mamma says she would let me stay 
up an hour later at night. And I do so want to stay up later. I 
don't like going to bed so long before you." 

Laurence could not help feeling amused at the child's artless 
mention of the bribes that he felt sure he was not meant to know 
of; but he answered gravely, 

" I am veiy sorry, Pia ; but I can't do wliat I feel would be 
wrong, even to please you. You know I don't belong to the same 
Church that you do, and the services are different, so that I could 
not go and join in them ; it would be wrong." 

"No, it would not, because uncle and mamma and they all 
want you to go, and they know best. It is veiy wicked to be a 
heretic and not to go." 

"You don't know anything about it!" exclaimed Laurence, 
angrily ; but the next moment he felt how silly it was to lose his 
temper with a child, who only repeated what she had heard, like a 
parrot, and went on in his ordinary tone, " Now, you really must 
go, Pia. There is the bell." And, following the little tinkling sound 
with his eyes, he looked across a mile of open country to where 
a cluster of low buildings with a white convent on the slope of the 
hill beyond marked the village of Monte Remi, though diere was 
no ivy-covered tower or slender spire to show which amongst those 
buildings was the House of iprayer. 

" And you won't come, then ? It is very unkind of you, cousin 
Lwenzo," said Pia, on the verge of tears ; " I did not think you 
could be so ill-natured." 

" I don't mean to be ill-natured, but this is the one thing that 
I cannot do, to please anybody," said the boy, firmly. **See, 
there is some one coming to fetch you — Padre Antonio himself ! " 
and at the sight of the dark, stem-looking priest, both the children 
were silent 

" My daughter, go back to the house ; your mother, is waiting 
for you," were his first words, as ne laid his hand paternally on 
Pia's head ; but she seemed to shrink away from under it, and ran 
off without a word, a pattern of obedience. '* And how hare you 
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been employing your time?" he went on, turning to his pupil 
with that inquisitorial air that Laurence could not endure. 

" I have been reading, sir," he answered, shortly, as he rose to 
his feet 
, " Reading what ? The book I gave you ? " 

" No, one of my own books." 

" Let me see it," said Father Antonio ; but, as he held out his 
hand for it, Laurence drew back a step and put the book behind 
him. 

" Come, come," said the priest, smiling grimly ; ** surely I may 
look at one of your books ? I shall not contaminate it." 

"What are you going to do with it ? " asked Laurence. 

" What do you suppose I should do with it ? I don't want it 
for myself. I would not give a farthing for all your books put 
together." 

" Then you shall not have one of them ! " returned die boy, 
hotly ; but when Father Antonio asked for it again in his autho- 
ritative way, and further added that he should think he was 
ashamed of the book if he was so unwilling to let it be seen, he 
was obliged to bring it forward and give it up. He tried to keep 
hold of it; but Father Antonio twitched it out of his hand and held 
it up to look through, turning first to the fly-leaf for its name and 
author. Laiurence knew well what was written there — his name, 
and the date when it had been given him — " on the day of his 
confirmation ; " and his blood boiled within him as he saw the 
unpleasant smile that passed over the priest's face as he read the 
words. He felt inclined to snatch the book away and rush off 
with it, but by a great effort restrained himself, and only stood 
there watching, with his dark eyes flashing defiance. It was 
scarcely more than he had expected, when presently Father 
Antonio shut it up and put it into his pocket. 

" Will you give me back my book, please ? " he said, in a voice 
of suppressed passion. 

"Not to-night. You have your studies to prepare for to- 
morrow, and they will fully occupy your time. You can spare it 
to me a little longer. I wish to look through it." 

" But it is mine, and you have no right to keep it against my 
will!" 

" No right ! Is that the way they taught you to speak to your 
superiors in England ? You have read quite enough of it for one 
day," said the priest, moving away. But he had not gone far 
before he turned with quite a different, would-be fatherly manner- 
to ask, " Are you not coming to Benediction, my son ? " 
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" No, you know I am not ! " retorted Laurence, letting his pent- 
up passion burst out; '*you know I wouldn't enter your church, 
to kneel down and say my prayers to a dressed-up wax doll ! " 

In an instant Father Antonio was beside him again, gripping his 
axm as if it had been in an iron vice. 

" You wicked boy ! ** he exclaimed, fiercely ; " how dare you 
insult our Blessed Lady in that way ? I wonder you are not afraid 
of being punished where you stand ! " 

Laurence wondered afterwards how he managed to answer so 
quietly, " It is a much greater insult to the Blessed Virgin to 
represent her as a doll, dressed up in artificial finery, and to exalt 
her over all." 

" You are a wicked boy ! *' repeated the priest, tightening his 
grasp until Laurence could scarcely help exclaiming with pain ; but 
suddenly it was relaxed; and, with one of those almost miraculous 
changes that he had noticed in him once or twice before, Father 
Antonio went on, quite gently, " But it is the fault of your teach- 
ing, not your fault, poveretto ! When I have time I will explain 
away those foolish errors." 

Laurence thought he had tried often enough already, but, before 
he could answer, the priest had disappeared down one of the>dark 
alleys, and he was left to indulge in his own thoughts. They were 
not pleasant ones, for he was very angry as well as unhappy, and 
fearfiil what this bejginning might lead to. If they kept his 
Eucharistica, they might next take away his Bible and Prayer- 
book, the chief links that seemed to connect him with his past 
life ; and without them, what would become of him ? Already he 
felt starved for want of the daily services that had strengthened 
him all his life, for during the last month he had not been to 
church once, and, though his new-found relations were kind and 
made much of him, they were so different from anyone he had 
been accustomed to that he could not help feeling lonely and 
homesick. 

; He moved towards the house, thinking over all that had 
happened during those last four weeks, which had cut him off 
as completely from his old life as if they had been four years. 
He remembered, as if it had been an uncomfortable dream, the 
hurried journey through France, when he had got to know and 
dislike Father Antonio quite as much as he had expected from 
his first glance at him, and also his grievous disappointment when 
he was introduced to his great-uncle, whom he had been looking 
forward to seeing with some natural interest and hope. He found 
him a worn-out, wizened-up, peevish old man, with nothing but a 

N 2 
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strong will left in his feeble body, which he would allow no one to 
control but Father Antonio^ and him with a very bad grace. He 
was coming along the terrace now in a wheeled chair, &2cmi by an 
old man-servant, so muffled up that nothing could be seen of him 
but a bit of wrinkled face and a pair of sharp eyes that had not 
quite lost the fire of their youth. 

" Where are you going, Lorenzo ? " he called out, in a shaip, 
querulous voice. 

" I am going in, uncle, to get my lessons ready for to-morrow," 
replied the boy, turning to meet him ; " but if you want me to do 
anything first, I can. There is no hurry." 

** I don't want you," returned the Marchese, snappishly. " Why 
are you not at church with the others ? It's all obstinacy — ^your 
father all over — ^it runs in the &mily ; " and, as he took no further 
notice of him, but went on muttering to himself, Laurence passed 
on, glad enough to get out of his way; for though he heartily 
pitied the helpless old man, he was rather afraid and by no means 
fond of him. Whatever tiiere might have been to love in his 
character had long ago been worn away by disease and temper. 

There was a greyhound lying in the doorway that Laurence 
stopped to stroke and speak to — ^it was such a relief to him to 
speak in English to anything or anybody; and when he passed 
on, the dog got up and followed him into his study, just as his 
old friends Rex or Crumb might have done. Again reminded of 
home, he took out the last letters he had. received, and read them 
^ through — those weekly letters which were such a comfort to him — 
full of love and sympathy and counsel, as well as of home news 
about familiar places and people that almost carried him back to 
the spot where they had been written. He could fancy them all 
at the school so well at this minute — ^the boys learning their lessons 
in the quiet school-room, with Mr- Denton keeping order ; and he 
tumed to his Greek, translation with greater zest for knowing that 
Clement would be doing exactly the same work. If he had only 
been just across the park, as formerly, instead of so many hundreds 
of miles away ! 

Fortunately he had alwa3rs been fond of study, and was so more 
than ever now that it was the only occupation he had in common 
with his past life, and he did his very best for the sake of doing 
credit to his English teaching. It was only now and then, when 
Father Antonio was teaching him in the mornings, that he became 
troublesome and rebellious, and gave vent to the dislike that he 
cTould not help feeling. He often wondered whether his fisither 
had hated his tutor as much as he did ! 
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Twilight came on so fast that he was obliged to ring for lights 
almost directly, and he had been at work some time before the 
sound of Pia's voice and footstep announced the return of the 
party from church. She was calling to Beppo, the dog. As he 
would have said in one of his impatient moods, she was always 
plaguing something or somebody. 

" Oh, here you are ! " she exclaimed, soon finding out her two 
favourite companions. " What are you doing, Lorenzo ? Do 
come out into the garden with me ; it is much nicer than in this 
room." 

'* It is your bed-time," said Laurence. 

" I know, but I don't want to go to bed, and if we went a long 
way off they would not be able to find me. I am afraid to go ♦ 
alone in the dark.'' 

" / am not coming with you," replied the boy, decidedly ; 
" what would your mother say ? " 

^' She would not be angry if I said you had taken me," answered 
Pia ; " and perhaps she wouldn't know an)rthing about it. She 
might not find it out" 

** Whether she found it out or not, it would be just as wrong to 
do it if you know you ought not," he returned. " Come, Pia, be 
a good child and go to bed ; it is high time you went" 

Pia stood gazing at him for some seconds, and then made the 
very unexpected remark, 

" You are always talking about things being wrong. How do 
you know what is wrong when you never go to church ? " 

'* How do I know ? Why, my conscience tells me, and I was 
taught all that at home. You don't think I always never went to 
church ? I used to go twice every day, in England." 

" Did you ? What kind of a church was it ? " inquired the child, 
rocking herself backwards and forwards against his knees. 

" Oh, a beautiful church ! " And Laurie's eyes quite brightened 
at the thought Troublesome as Pia often was, he sometimes 
found her a great resource, for he could talk to her so much more 
freely of bygone pleasures than to any of the others, chiefly 
because she did not understand or take notice of half he said, so 
that it was like speaking his thoughts aloud. But she was very 
proud of his notice when he would talk to her, and asked a great 
many questions about his English brothers and sisters. 

"Though they are not really your brothers and sisters," she 
would say, triumphantly ; " not even your .cousins, like I am ; you 
only call them so. Was that letter you had the other day from 
one of them?" 
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" It was from both/' answered Laurence ; " there was a letter 
from each of my sisters, and from Grannie too — ^their * avola,' you 
know." 

" And you call her Grannie ! " laughed Pia ; " what a funny 
name ! Do teach me some more English words, Lorenzo. What 
is the English for * sedia ' ? " 

" Chair — do you think you can pronounce that ? But before 
learning new words, let us see how much you remember of what I 
taught you yesterday at breakfast What is * datemi del pane ' ? 
Now think a minute. * Give me ^ " 

*'0h, I know!" cried Pia, delighted. "Don't you say it; I 
want to. * Give me — some — ^lead.' " 

" That would be a heavy breakfast, and no mistake ! " said 
Laurence, laughing merrily : " you wouldn't want much to satisfy 
you ; " and he went on in his broken Italian, trying to explain to 
her the difference between ** bread " and " lead." 

" How kind you are ! " said the child, presently, in an admiring 
tone ; " much kinder than Luigi. I like you much better." 

" Who is Luigi ? " he inquired. 

" He is my eldest cousin, — and yours too, mamma says. Don't 
you know him ?" 

" No ; I don't know anybody in Italy, except those in this 
house. Does he live near here ? " 

"Oh no, a long way off; and they never come here because 
Uncle d'Asti is very angry with Uncle Sforza, and never will see 
him or any of them. Uncle Sforza is mamma's brother, you know, 
and he was Uncle Lorenzo's brother too. That is why mamma 
and I came down to stay here when you came, or there would 
have been no one but my old uncle and Padre Antonio." 

"How lively it will be when you are gone again," thought 
Laurence, despairingly ; but the sound of a voice calling for Pia 
reminded him of the time, and he hfted her up on to her feet 

"There, do you hear? You must go to bed now. Good- 
night" 

" But I don't want to go," said Pia, perversely. " Do let me 
hide, Lorenzo. Hide me somewhere." 

" No, indeed I shall not Come along ; it's no use struggling; " 
and, half playfully, but with more strength than she could resist, 
he dragged her round to the door just in time to meet the servant, 
who was coming to look for her. 

" What, Pia ! not gone to bed yet?" he heard his atmt's voice 
exclaim reprovingly outside; and he could scarcely believe his 
own ears at the child's ready excuse in answer. 
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" Lorenzo kept me, Mamma." 

The ungrateful little story-teller ! He felt inclined to rush out 
and punish her there and then; but he was prevented by the 
Contessa coming in* 

" I wish you would not keep Pia up past her proper bed-time, 
Lorenzo," she began, in rather more Uian her usual tone of com- 
plaint ; '' she is always inclined to dislike going to bed, and if you 
encourage her it makes it worse, poor little thing." 

" I did not encourage her," said Laurence, indignantly. " I am 
sure I didn't want her ; but she would not go away.'* 

" You did not want her ! " repeated his aunt, firing up with a 
touch of his own hasty spirit; "what a rude speech to make ! And 
to me, her mother ! " 

"I beg your pardon, Aunt I didn't mean to be rude; but 
really I think she deserves it for telling such a story." 

" Pia tell a story? I never heard of such a thing ! " said the 
Contessa, haughtily; "she must have learnt the habit very 
lately." 

Laurence felt so angry he would have flared up directly, if it 
had not been for the habit of self-restraint that had strengthened 
in him since his illness. '* I don't know where she learnt it," he 
said, quietly, after a pause ; " and perhaps she did not mean to 
tell a story ; but it certainly was not the truth. I told her several 
times to go to bed, and she would not have gone now if I had not 
made her." 

" Well, never mind ; it is all over now," said the Contessa, who 
soon recovered from her fits of hasty temper ; " I know you did 
not mean to be rude, nor she to tell a story ; and you must get up 
in die morning as good fiiends as ever. She has taken a great 
fancy to you, Lorenzo; I should be sorry to see you become 
enemies." 

Laurence thought of Ralph Paget, and smiled at the idea of his 
starting a fi*esh enmity with that mite of a child ! 

" You are such a nice companion for her down here," his aunt 
went on ; "generally she has had no one at all, and this house is 
very dull I am afraid you will find it so." 

" Oh, it's awfully dull ! " sighed Laurence, u^ng such an unusual 
word to translate his English schoolboy expression that the 
Contessa laughed, and told him he must really make haste and 
get on with his Italian, it was so unnatural for him not to be 
perfect in his native tongue. 

" Your accent is very good," she said, approvingly, " but you 
mix up too much English with it; indeed, you are too English 
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altogether. You must learn to think and feel, as well as to speak, 
more like we do." 

Laurence felt this to be a high compliment, for, since he had 
come back to Italy, it was his greatest pride to be considered 
thoroughly English. 

'' You know, I am a naturalised Englishman," he said, smiling, 
" so you can't expect anything else ; and I hope I shall always 
be so." 

" Oh, what a shockingly unpatriotic wish ! You look too true 
an Italian to say such a thing," said his aunt, scanning him from 
head to foot with a well-pleased air of satisfaction. It had been a 
great relief to her to find him so well-educated and well-bred, and 
she was thankful to those who had brought him up to be such a 
presentable nephew; but above all she was charmed with his 
exquisite voice, and the perfect way in which it had been trained. 

" If you had been a poor boy it would have been as good as a 
fortune to you," she told him. "Any opera conductor hearing your 
voice in the street would have seized upon you directly, and you 
could have got your living by it." 

" Perhaps that would have been my fate if the Ashle3rs had not 
taken care of me," said Laurence. 

" Yes, very likely ; indeed, one may say, as it is, that you got 
your living by it. For what they did, you repaid them by singing 
in their church." 

" Nothing could ever repay them for all their kindness to me," 
he exclaimed, vehemently; "and as to my voice, I am sure they 
would have been just as kind if I had had no voice at all." 

" Well, perhaps so. You certainly were fortunate to fall into 
such kind hands," said the Contessa, soothingly ; " but, now you 
have found your home, there is no longer any necessity for you to 
be dependent on their kindness. Relations are more to be trusted 
than friends, Lorenzo." 

"Are they? I could trust the Ashleys before anyone in the 
world, and love them better too," he added, with warmth. " No 
one else can ever be to me what the Ashleys are." 

" Indeed ! You do not trouble yourself to be complimentary," 
said his aunt, slightly offended. " I can assure you that, poorly 
as you seem to think of them, there are miany of your own nation 
quite as good as the English friends you have left." 

" Oh yes. Aunt, I never said there were not ; only that they 
could never be the same to me. You see, I have lived with them 
so long." 

" And left them so lately," added the Contessa, with a smile. 
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" That is the real secret of your devotion. When you have been 
separated a year your feelmgs, and theirs too, will have cooled 
down considerably \ you will have got accustomed to the parting, 
and made new friends and new interests. See if I am not right" 
" I hope not," said Laurence, earnestly. " If I live to be a 
hundred years old, I hope I shall always remember the Ashleys, 
and all that they have taught me." 

" A great deal of which it would be much better for you to 
forget," returned his aunt, seizing upon the opening for a timely 
word of advice. " They taught you, to the best of their knowledge, 
what they thought was right, but we know that a great deal of it is 
wrong, and, when you have studied more, you must acknowledge 
it How can a boy like you venture to set up your judgment 
against the doctrines held by the Pope and the Holy Church? 
It would be a disgrace for the heir of the house of Asti not 
to be a Catholic." 
" I am a Catholic," said Laurence. 

" You call yourself one, but we wish you to become one in real 
earnest. Your uncle is especially set upon it, for he cannot endure 
heretics, and, I promise you, it is nO tnfle to displease him. You 
have heard what a violent temper he has? He has quarrelled 
with nearly every member of his family. Do not let it be the 
same with you." 

Laurence said "he hoped not; he would do everything he 
could to please his uncle," but with a stress on the conditional 
words that did not give much hof)e of his yielding in this 
matter. 

"Well, I have given you warning," said the Contessa, im- 
patiently ; " if you will persist in this mistaken obstinacy and 
get into trouble, it will be your own fault \ though it seems a pity, 
when in every other respect the Marchese is disposed to like you. 
Think over it well, Lorenzo, and change your mind. Now, come, 
we will have some singing. Your voice is too delicious to be left 
in peace." 

Laurence followed her into another room, and felt happier 
whilst he was singing the Italian songs she had taught him than 
he had been all day \ but as soon as he found himself alone for 
the night, the miserable feeling of home-sickness came back upon 
him painfully. The very sight of his home pictures and books in 
an unfamiliar room made him realize the change \ and when he 
looked through his album, as he did every morning and night, to 
give a silent greeting to his friends, there stood the Ashleys, 
looking so life-like and home-like that he sunk his head on to the 
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table and gave a great sigh of despair. He felt so utterly lonely, 
and it did not seem so unmanly to cry in the dark \ as soon as the 
light was put out, he laid his weary head on the pillow and cried 
till he fell asleep. 

So his life went on monotonously day after day. Father Anto- 
nio did not give him back his book, although he asked for it several 
times. " He had not had time to look through it — ^he had not 
done with it yet" But Laurence's fears were roused, and he kept 
his Bible under lock and key more carefully than he had done 
ever since his arrival. He had plenty given him to read in ex- 
change \ for, under pretence of getting him on in Italian, he was 
plied with books full of Roman Catholic doctrine, which the priest 
largely commented on and explained; and he hoped, from the 
boy's silent attention, that he was making an impression on his 
mind. But he soon found out his mistake. Laurence had been 
taught his own Faith too well to be easily persuaded into another, 
and though he could not venture to argue with one so much 
cleverer than himself, he felt his opinions unchanged, and clung 
to them with a tenacity that enraged Father Antonio. 

" What did the ungrateful boy mean," he complained to the 
Marchese, '^by listening to his instructions, and heeding them as 
little as if they had been so many empty words ? It was time to 
begin severer measures with him — when persuasion failed, force 
must be tried ; " and he was threatened with punishment if he 
refused any longer to attend their church services or to obey their 
rules in any way. Of course this made Laurence all the more 
determined. He was not going to do, through fear, what he had 
refused to do on principle ; and when that was found to be the 
case, it was very evident that a storm was brewing in the house- 
hold of Monte Remi. The old Marquis became so savage, Xhat 
everyone was afraid to go near him ; and even the Contessa, 
though she tried to smooth things down and keep the peace, 
showed great vexation at her nephew's obstinacy, and did her 
best to overcome it 

" Lorenzo, there is a little gaiety in store for you," she greeted 
him with, one morning when he came in after finishing his lessons. 
" I am quite glad of the change for you. Your uncle's health has 
obliged us to be so very quiet since you came." 

" What is it ? " he asked, in a tone of indifiference. 

" We are invited to a party at Montresina. I daresay you re- 
member the place? I pointed it out to you when we were out 
driving one day last week." 

*• What, the house on the top of a hill ? Yes, I remember. What 
kind of an affair is it to be?" 
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" An evening party, with dancing," replied the Contessa ] " of 
course you know how to dance ? Are yoti fond of it ? *' 

" I used to be,'' he answered, thinking of the merry Christmas 
parties at Ashley Priors, when he had always tried to dance three- 
quarters of the evening with Cecile, and the rest with Harry ; 
" but I daresay I have forgotten how to do it now." 

" Oh, you will soon remember* You must practise beforehand 
with Pia and myself. There is nearly a week to practise in, for 
the party is not till Sunday." 

'' Sunday ! " exclaimed Laurence, starting, '' then I shall not be 
able to go." 

" Why not ? " His aunt looked up quite displeased. " What 
new whim is this ? Upon my word, Lorenzo, you speak in a way 
very unbecoming at your age 1 as if you meant to be quite inde- 
pendent in your actions." 

" I beg your pardon, Aunt, but really I cannot go. You must, 
please, refuse the invitation for me." 

" I shall do no such thing ! I have sent the answer accepting 
it for all, and all must go. You especially, for it is got up in 
honour of you." 

" Then it showed very bad taste of them to fix on a Sunday for 
it," said Laurence, angrily ; ** they must have known I could not 
go, for in England we are taught to keep the Sabbath holy." 

" And do you mean to insinuate that we do not ? Let me tell 
you the reason why you do not see such a difference between our 
days as you have been accustomed to in England. Because we 
try to keep all days holy alike. What is wrong on Sunday is wrong 
every day, and what is right on a week-day is just as right on 
Sunday. We do not keep all our rehgion and church services for 
one day in the week, and do exactly as we like the other six — ^as 
is generally done in your dear England I " ended the Contessa, 
scornfully. 

" That is not true ! " cried Laurence, burning with angry indigna- 
tion ; " we had prayers in church every morning and evening, and 
so they have in lots of places ! and I am sure no one could live 
more up to their profession every hour of every day than the 
Ashleys do 1 " 

"Well, well! I don't wish to get up a discussion on that 
subject," his aunt said, impatiently j "but about this party. Of 
course you must go. What more harm can it be for you than 
for us?" 

" This harm, Aunt — that I should be acting against my con- 
science. You don't feel as if it would be wrong ; but I do, so it 
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would be wrong for me. I should be ashamed to tell the Ashleys 
of it I can't think what they would say ! " 

" Neither does it matter to you what they would say," returned 
the Contessa ; " you have done with the Ashleys now, and must 
be guided by us. Surely, amongst other wis« things, they taught 
you to obey those who are in authority over you ?" 

" Yes, so long as it did not go against one's own conscience." 

" And your * conscience ' is to be your only guide, is it ? What 
a convenient plan ! Of course your ' conscience ' disapproves of 
everything you do not wish to do ? " 

" No, indeed ! it often makes one feel obliged to do very dis- 
agreeable things," said Laurence, thinking of the many struggles 
he had had with it in his dealings with Ralph Paget "Mr. 
Wroth used to say it was the hardest guide of aU to obey, but the 
safest If one always obeyed it, one was sure to be kept right'* 

"Then it cannot make you disobedient, for that would be 
wrong," said his aunt, triumphantly ; " but whatever your con- 
science says, it will make no difference, and you will have to go 
to Montresina on Sunday. It would be the greatest rudeness to 
go without you, when everyone had been invited on purpose to 
meet you." 

" But you can send word that I am not coming, and then they 
won't expect me." 

" What, without any excuse ? That would be ruder still." 

" There is a reason," said Laurence. ** I have never been 
accustomed to go out visiting on Sundays, and do not wish to 
begin now." 

" Absurd ! that is no reason at alL You will have to get 
accustomed to it, so the sooner you begin the better. Besides, the 
presumption of such a message as that ! They would certainly tiiink 
you considered yourself too good for this world ! " 

"You know I did not mean that," said Laurence, flushing 
proudly ; " but of course, you know best what to da I only wish 
you to understand that I am not going to the party ; " and without 
waiting for an answer, he left the room. 

The Contessa was very much vexed. She had a proud spirit, 
like Laurence's own, imable to bear defeat, and she determined, 
by every means in her power, to make him go \ if it was only to 
bend his will, and show that hers was stronger. Father Antonio 
was quite ready to help her, for the same purpose ; and the old 
Marchese was so irate, that he caught at every little excuse for 
scolding and punishing. But in spite of them all, and of the 
child Pia's persuasions, Laurence remained firm. They had no 
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idea what a strong will they had to deal with, or how it was 
strengthened by the sense of being in the right. Once only he 
hesitated, when a doubt entered his mind whether obedience was 
not his first duty, and whether he could not go and still keep him- 
self apart fi-om joining in the un-Sundaylike gaiety. But his mind 
revolted against the idea. It would seem like giving up a prin- 
ciple, which would be a most dangerous b^inning, leading he 
knew not whither ; and he thought the Ashleys would have advised 
him to "do as he was doing. At the same time, he knew that they 
would wish him to give as little offence as possible, and in re- 
membrance of their teaching, he tried to be quiet and respectful 
in his manner even when answering most resolutely ; and though 
it was hard work keeping down his fiery temper, he succeeded on 
the whole pretty well, and did not disgrace the profession for 
which he was fighting. 

Sunday morning found them as far as ever from having gained 
their object ; and the Contessa — ^who had persisted in refusing to 
send a note of excuse for him, in the hope of breaking him in at 
the last — ^began to feel seriously uneasy. 

" I cannot go without you, my dear Lorenzo,'* she said, changing 
her tactics. ** Imagine my feelings on arriving there, and seeing the 
blank disappointment on all the faces when they find I have left 
the chief person behind ! I should be afraid to venture ! " 

" I can't help it," he answered, proudly. " I told you from the 
first I was not going." 

" But you are going ! " shouted the Marchese, bringing down 
his hand with a thundering blow on the table ; " I will not suffer 
your disobedience any longer. You must learn a new lesson ; and 
what is more, learn it at once ! You shall go to Mass this morning." 

^' I cannot. Uncle," said Laurence, looking at him steadily, as 
he would have done at an enraged bull. 

" You cannot ? — ^Will not, you mean ! But I will soon break your 
obstinate temper. You either go to church, or up to your room 
this moment, to stay there until I send for you to have a good 
flogging." 

Laurence directiy moved towards the door, and the old man 
started up, roused by passion to a momentary retiuu of that 
strength that had long ago deserted him. Laurence could scarcely 
have believed the iron hand that gripped his collar, and the firm 
tread that followed — ^nay, almost drove him up the stairs — to have 
belonged to his infirm old uncle, if it had not been for the voice 
that went on storming the whole way until he reached his bedroom 
door, where he was pushed in and die key turned upon him. 
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" Stay there until I let you out ! " were the Marchese's last 
words ; but directly, his strength seemed to fail hiip, for his voice 
became querulous and his step shuffling, as he went back supported 
by a servant It was no hardship to Laurence to be sent to his 
bedroom, for he generally spent Sunday morning there ; but he 
felt very unhappy. Was fliis struggle to go on alwa)rs ? making it 
impossible for him to do right without getting into endless trouble. 
How different from all the former years of his life, when each day 
had dawned peacefully upon him. 

The sound of the little church bell ringing in the valley was the 
only thing there like home ; and when the grating of his uncle's 
chair-wheels on the gravel below warned him to leave the window, 
he got his Bible and Prayer-book and joined silently in the Church's 
Matins service, which he knew would be going on now at Ashley ; 
and instead of a sermon, he read Mr. Wroth's last letter thought- 
fully several times, and then his Christian Year, It did not seem 
long before church was over, and he expected every moment to 
be called down for the flogging that had been threatened \ but 
either they had relented or determined to put it off till after the 
party, of which he was afraid he had not heard the last yet. He 
grew tired and hungry, and it was long past dinner-time, but still 
no one came near him. If they meant to try starvation, he thought, 
they should not find it succeed, for he would rather faint through 
want of food than yield for want of it But in spite of his proud 
resolve, he longed for something to eat, if it was only a crust of 
bread \ and felt quite thankful when a low knock came to the 
door, and a little voice called " Lorenzo ! " 

" Yes, Pia — is it you ? Do you know if I am to have any dinner 
to-day?" 

" Haven't you had it ? " she inquired, in a tone of consternation. 
" How hungry you must be ! I will go and tell mamma," and away 
ran the little footsteps ; but they never came back again. Laurence 
waited and listened, and listened and waited, until his hunger 
nearly passed away : but instead of it came a terrible, throbbing 
headache. He was obliged to lie down on the bed and bury his 
face in the cool .pillow to get any relief; but it soon became hot, 
and he could scarcely lift his head to turn it over. He missed 
the gentle hands that would have ministered to him so lovingly if 
he had been at home : whilst here, no one even knew what he 
was suffering, " nor cared either," he thought, bitterly. 

At last he fell into a weary sleep, and dreamt that he was ill 
again in the low, white room at Bouldercliffe, with the waves 
murmuring outside, and Lady De Walden's kind face watching 
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over him. It was a happy, happy dream ! but all too short, and 
followed by a rude awakening. A thundering knock at the door 
made him start up with every nerve in his head throbbing violently, 
and the room whirling round him so that he could not see who 
came in. 

" Well ! how did you enjoy your dinner? " began the Marchese, 

in a tone of malicious triumph ; and though he looked sharply at 

the boy's pallid face and heavy eyes, the sight did not seem to 

. touch him. " I suppose you are nearly ready for another by this 

time ? In hdf an hour you will have to dress for the party." 

" I am not going to the party," said Laurence, in a low voice, 
but as firmly as ever. 

" Oh, you are not, are you ? We will see yet who is master ! 
Padre, it is evident he is not hungry yet. We will give him a 
little more time to become so ; " and he would have left the room 
but Father Antonio stopped him. 

" What is the matter with the boy ? '* he demanded, snappishly, 
turning round again. " Come here, Lorenzo, and speak for your- 
self. What makes you look so black and white ? " 

Laurence tried to come, but he was so giddy that he had to 
hold on to the furniture, and would have fallen if the priest had 
not stepped forward and caught him. 

" He is faint for want of food," he said, putting him into a chair. 

" Ha ! a very good excuse for pretending to be ill, and so 
getting out of his difficulty," said the Marchese, chuckling ; " but 
we will not allow him that excuse. Menotti, bring some bread 
and water." 

" And some wine,*' added Father Antonio, aside, to the servant, 
who hurried away, glad to be able to help the new young master, 
who was already a favourite amongst them. The Marchese went 
too, and Father Antonio was left standing over his pupil like a 
gaoler, until the food was brought, when he broke off a piece 
of bread and offered it to hiiki, but Laurence turned away with 
disgust. 

" I don't want it," he said, feeling as if it would make him sick 
to eat ; " I would much rather you let me starve to death. The 
sooner the better ! " he added bitterly. 

" But we have no intention of starving you or letting you die. 
Certainly not until you are more fit for it. You see we care more 
for your welfare than you suppose," replied the priest, quietly. 
" Take this at once, boy ! without any more nonsense." 

He spoke so commandingly that Laurence was obliged to obey ; 
and after the first mouthful he was glad enough to go on until his 
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newly-awakened hunger was satisfied, — ^and then he felt better, for 
his giddiness was gone, though the headache remained as bad as 
ever. Father Antonio stayed there, giving him a long lecture 
about his wicked disobedience, which was rather lost upon him, 
for it was in Italian, and he was much too weak to force his 
attention enough to understand. But he understood well enough 
the dark scowl on the priest's face when he left the room and 
turned the key with an angry snap, as if it was a relief to his feel- 
ings. Almost directly, a servant came up with a message from 
the Marchese, that it was time for the Signore to dress for the 
evening j which Laurence answered with one equally polite but 
decided, that "he was not going." The servant, knowing his 
master's temper of old, was almost afraid to deliver the message ; 
and well he might be, for the old man flew into such a rage ^t 
they trembled for the consequences. 

" Bring him down at once to be flogged ! " he stammered out, 
furiously ; " drag him, if he makes any resistance ! " 

But Laurence did not hesitate a moment He walked firmly 
down the stairs and into his uncle's presence without a sign of 
shrinking. His fearlessness seemed to have a wonderful effect 
upon the old man. He paused a moment to look him through 
searchingly, and asked — 

" Do you still refuse to obey me ? I give you a last chance." 

" I am very sorry. Uncle," the boy answered; " I wish to obey 
you in everything, but in this I cannot." 

"True obedience leaves no choice," said Father Antonio, 
sternly; "the spirit that you call obedience is a very mistaken one. 
It must be driven out of you." 

" And shall be, if I have any power lefl in me 1 " cried the 
Marquis, angrily. ** Hold out your hand, boy ! " and down came 
the cane witli such a stinging cut, that it was all Laurence could 
do to help drawing it away with a cry of pain ; but he bit his lip 
hard, and kept silent. The spirit that nerves boys to bear pain 
bravely was strong within him, as well as the pride that would not 
give his enemies the satisfaction of seeing that they could hurt 
him. And though his uncle struck harder and harder on the 
tender, bruised skin, for the purpose of breaking down his resolu- 
tion, he could not succeed. Not a sound escaped Laurence, only 
his brows contracted and his lips grew white with the effort to 
keep it all in ; and then the old man, in his fury, struck savagely 
at other parts of his body — ^his arms and legs, and even his head, 
but luckily the blow was warded off* by a quick movement. 

"That is enough/' said Father Antonio, quietly taking away 
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the rod. He had been watchuig the boy with his keen eyes, and 
saw that if the flogging was continued until he made a noise, 
the consequences might be dangerous. " Now, go back to your 
room." 

" And stay there ! " screamed the Marchese after him. " Don't 
let me see you again until you have come to your senses. You 
shall live on bread and water for a week.'* 

Poor Laurence, as soon as he found himself alone in his room, 
flung himself down on the bed in a passion of anger and pain. 
His head was still aching terribly, his hands burning and smarting 
with [soreness, and hvs whole nature boiling within him. — What 
business had they to beat him in that way, as if he had been a 
dog ? He should always hate them for it — always ! he would never 
forgive them for what he had suffered that day, but would have 
his revenge by trying to vex and disobey, and give them as much 
trouble as possible. What was the use of trying to be good and 
keep his temper under control ? His uncle did no such thing ; and 
for the future he would let them see that he, too, had a temper, 
so that diey might be more careful not to rouse it — Such a flood 
of wild, wicked feelings rushed over him that, for the time being, 
his better nature seemed quite swept away ; and if any more pro- 
vocation had come then, there is no knowing how he might have 
resented it. But, fortunately, no one came near him again, and 
left to himself, he gradually became calmer. 

When he looked up, the first thing that met his eyes was the 
crucifix belonging to the room, which brought to his mind, like a 
reproach, the touching words that he had so often heard in con- 
nection with that most mournfiil of all mysteries — 

" Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? Behold and see, if 
there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow ! " 

That had been Mr. Wroth's text on the very last Good Friday, 
when he had preached such an earnest, pathetic sermon, and 
Laurence had listened with all his heart ; feeling as if it would be 
easy to bear any cross or suflering for the sake of that Divine 
Master who had borne so much for him. And now that the 
suffering had come, was this the way he bore it? He, who had 
loved to read of saints and martyrs, and had glowed with an 
almost envious zeal over the account of their confessions so nobly 
witnessed ! He felt quite ashamed of his own weakness — A nice 
fellow he was, to dream of martyrdom, when one day's persecution 
had brought him so low ; when one touch of hunger and a few 
blows had filled him with such a wicked tumult of rebellion ! 
Would he give up so soon ? Now that the trial hour was come 
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would he desert his colours, and go over to the Enemy, who had 
been seeking all his life to gain possession of him through his 
violent temper? No, that would be too cowardly. But he felt 
his weakness more than he had ever done before, and could only 
resolve, with God's help, to iry and go on fighting the battle of 
life bravely, as a Christian soldier ought to do. 

By this time the sun was sinking fast over the mountains, 
making the country so lovely with its golden glow, that he was 
tempted to the window ; and leant out gazing at it, until the very 
beauty of God's earth brought back peace to his mind. The 
world was still worth living in, whilst there were so many marks 
of a Father's Hand over it everywhere — ^here, as well as at Ashley 
— and if even the birds of the air were taken care of, there was no 
fear of his being left helpless. 

He read the Evening Prayers with a heart at rest ; and when 
the sound of carriage-wheels driving away from the door reminded 
him of what he had escaped, he felt more thankful than triumphant 
at his success. 

When he awoke the next morning his head was still aching 
from faintness, for, except the bread and sour wine, he had had 
nothing to eat since breakfast the day before. His breakfast 
to-day consisted of the same prison-like fare, but there was enough 
to satisfy his hunger, and that made him feel better and more 
cheerful. It was quite a relief, too, to be sent for downstairs to 
do his lessons ; but after the few hours spent with Father Antonio, 
he had to go back to spend the rest of the day alone. And so it 
went on all the week. He saw no one but his tutor and the 
servant who waited on him, except through the window, and the 
time hung dreadfully heavy on his hands. He scarcely knew how 
to get through a day without going out ; and when it came to 
being shut up day after day, his bo)dsh love of liberty was sorely 
tried. He began seriously to think of running away ; and might, 
I am afraid, have been tempted to do it, if it had not been that 
he was expecting a letter from home, and did not wish to miss it 
by going before it arrived. He would wait for it, at all events. So 
he waited day after day, until the week of imprisonment was over ; 
but still it had not come. It was the first time he had been dis- 
appointed, and it made him very anxious. Something must have 
happened — most likely little Arthiu* was worse, and they had had 
no time to write. But when another week passed and still no 
letter, he became quite feverishly restless and unhappy. 

It is what I expected," said the Contessa, with provoking 
quietness ; "you see they are already beginning to forget you." 
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But Laurence flared up at the idea. He was sure that was not 
the reason. The letters might have been lost or miscarried ; but 
they had been written he was certain, -for whatever trouble the • 
Ashleys were in, they would remember him. And he wrote off at 
once, begging to know if anything was the matter, and imploring 
for an answer, if it was only one line, to show that he was not 
forgotten. Poor boy, he had not known how he lived upon the 
comfort of those weekly letters until they ceased ; and he felt as 
if the last ray of sunlight was blotted out of his world. 

The third week had come without bringing any comfort ; and 
one day, after walking into the village with his aunt and cousin, 
Laurence left them at the gates on their way home, and went 
back to the Post-office, in the forlorn hope that the letter he so 
longed for might have been overlooked, and found during the 
ten-minutes since he had left the shop. As he got near, Father 
Antonio came out talking to the woman ; and, having no wish to 
fall in with him, Laurence loitered along slowly until he had gone, 
and then went in. 

"Have you looked through the letters again?" he asked, eagerly ; 
" are you quite sure there is not one for me ? " 

** Why should I say there was not if there was ? ". returned the 
woman, with so much more sharpness than was necessary that 
Laurence looked at her in surprise : and she directly remembered 
herself. 

*• Pardon, Signore, a thousand pardons ! I was not thinking it 
was you I was speaking to. I will look through them again, 
Signore j perhaps there may be one." But there was not, and 
though disappointed, Laurence was scarcely surprised. — Of course 
there was not one there now, but that there had been one when 
the post arrived he felt as certain as that he was standing there ! 
What else but a guilty conscience would have made the woman 
answer as she did ? He saw it all clearly now. Father Antonio 
had stopped the letters to make him believe that the Ashleys had 
forgotten him, and this woman was his tool. That was what he 
had been in about this very minute, no doubt ! The thought of 
the priest walking away triumphant with his longed-for letter in 
his pocket so enraged Laurence, that he darted out with the 
intention of following and charging him with "the theft;" but 
Father Antonio was nowhere to be seen— which certainly was 
well, for it gave the boy time to think before acting rashly. 

He was afraid he should gain nothing by asking. Father Anto- 
nio would, of course, utterly deny the accusation, or treat it with 
contempt as a childish impertinence ; and yet he felt as positive 
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that he had the letter as if he had seen it in his hand. He was 
standing there with an angry frown on his brow, wondering what 
' to do, when a hearty voice greeted him ; and looking up, he saw 
Father Cristofero, the village priest, coming towards him with 
outstretched hand. Laurence had always liked him, he seemed 
so kind and honest, and he returned his greeting as pleasantly as 
he could ; but the Padre noticed his expression, and asked, good- 
naturedly — 

^ What is it troubling you now, my son ? Your term of imprison- 
ment is over?" 

" Yes, I am at large, you see," said Laurence, with an attempt 
at a smile; "but I am very anxious about my English letters. 
Did you meet Padre Antonio ? I fancy he has them." 

" No, I have this minute come out, to go to the church, which, 
by the way, you have never seen," said the priest, taking him by 
the arm to lead him across. " Come, it won't hurt you. There 
is no service going on." And, partly to please him, partly out of 
curiosity, 'Laurence went. 

The building was so plain outside, so much like an English 
meeting-house, that he was quite surprised at the gorgeousness 
within. The splendid altar, the bright hangings, and rich paint- 
ings all round the walls, which Father Cristofero pointed out with 
great pride as being far superior to those in most village churches : 
they had come there through the munificence of the noble family 
of Sforza, who had always been devoted sons of the Church, and 
had done all in their power for her glory and honour ; which 
Laurence supposed was a hint for him to become the same, but 
that subject was not dwelt upon. He was left alone presently, 
whilst the priest went to do his business ; and he found, on look- 
ing closer into things, that much that looked gorgeous at first 
sight was nothing but gaudy ornament. Even the Blessed Virgin's 
altar was only made dazzling by draperies of silver tissue and 
artificial flowers. How different from . their beautiful little church 
at home, where everything was of the very best, and where it 
would have been considered irreverent to put any flowers but the 
most perfect that nature could produce ! He felt as if he was in 
a show-room rather than in a church ; and left it, feeling as if he 
could never say his prayers there. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



** It is for this the busy world he stirs, 
Glassing before thy mind through all the day 
Wealth, honour, power — whate'er thy heart prefers, — 
That by degrees he may thy being sway. " 

The Baptistery. 




HEN Laurence returned to the house, he found 
his aunt and Pia on the colonnade with a party 
of visitors, and they all took so much notice of 
him, that he found it impossible to escape to his 
own room as he longed to do. He was not at 
all in the humour to talk, much less to sing ; but 
when the Contessa seized upon him, anxious to 
show off his voice, and the ladies were all so 
pressing in their eagerness to hear it, he could not refuse without 
making a fuss. His voice sounded constrained at first, as if it 
was held back by his closed teeth ; but soon, without any volun- 
tary effort on his part, he was pouring out the sweet sounds freely 
like a rich stream of melody, rising, and sinking, and winding 
with the variations of the tune as easily as if it had been real 
liquid. 

The visitors listened, spell-bound, and when the sopg was done 
thanked him with so many expressions of admiration and flattery 
that, if he had not known it all before, his head would have been 
quite turned. " It was perfectly delicious ! heavenly ! " they de- 
clared. Accustomed as they were to the rich voices of their 
countrymen, they were rapturous in their praises of this one, so 
fresh and unaffected \ and begged so hard to hear more of it, that 
Laurence went on singing song after song, sometimes duets with 
his aunt, and all the time feeling far more conscious of himself 
and his powers than ever he had done when singing before the 
whole congregation in Ashley Chapel. It was well he had been 
taught that his voice was a gift from God, to be used for His 
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glory, and not abused as an excuse for pride and conceit, as if it 
had been any virtue of his own ; for just now the temptation to 
think much of it, and himself on account of it, was very great. 

*' He ought to be in the Papal choir," some one said ; and that, 
he knew, was a very high compliment indeed. 

" Yes; I tell him," said the Contessa Fontarini, " that if he had 
belonged to a poor family, he might have made his fortune by 
his voice ; and a very handsome one too." 

" But luckily for him, the fortune is ready made without any 
effort on his part," returned a young man^ looking at I^urence 
with a mixture of congratulation and envy; "you are a lucky 
fellow, Sforza, to drop into so many good things at once ! wealth, 
rank, and title — I promise you, you are envied by not a few, 
myself amongst the number ! Why, this estate of Monte Remi is 
a fortune in itself." 

" It is a nice place," said Laurence, looking round ; " the view 
is so beautiful." 

, ** Ah, and must be doubly so in your eyes," laughed his com- 
panion, " knowing, as you do, that it will all belong to you some 
day. I suppose as far as we can see is your uncle's property ; 
and from what I hear, you won't be long kept out of it" 

Laurence did not answer. He supposed the young man meant 
that the Marchese was so old and ill he must die soon ; and 
certainly the apothecary from Portona came to see him every day ; 
but from what he had seen of the strength and violence still alive 
in his old uncle, he did not think there was any immediate danger. 
He had not much time to think about it, for he was in great 
request amongst the lady visitors, and felt quite an important 
person now ; rather a new sensation for him, and one that made 
his heart swell with unaccustomed pride, and made him wish that 
Ralph Paget had been there to see his mistake. 

" We were so sorry you could not come to our party at Montre- 
sina," one of the ladies said to him, presently ; and Laurence 
looked at his aunt, wondering how jfar she had explained the 
reason of his not going. 

" Yes, it was most unfortunate," the Contessa quickly answered 
for him ; " he had one of his terrible headaches that day, and they 
quite prostrate him. I am sorry to say the poor boy is rather 
subject to headaches ; but he gained them so nobly that one 
cannot altogether regret it. One is proud of him at the same 
time that one is sorry for him ; " and with a great deal of flattering 
pride she related to her friends the story of his accident. 

Laurence escaped to the children at the other end of the colon- 
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nade, but he could overhear their gratifying remarks upon it, and 
felt quite elated at his own heroism. What had seemed to him 
at the time the most natural and only thing to be done, began to 
magnify through the telescope of their praises into quite a grand 
action that everyone would not have had courage to do. Per- 
haps most people would have turned back halfway when they saw 
how utterly hopeless it was ; but if he had done so, what would 
have become of poor Ralph ? He could not bear to think of that 
even now, and of course it was that which had urged him on at 
the time ; and as to the nerve and strength that had borne him 
through, they were no virtues of his own any more than his voice 
was. They had been given him from above by One who had 
made use of him as the only instrument at hand to effect the 
rescue He ordained; and but for His Almighty will, he might liave 
been as helpless in the storm as the little cripple Arthur. He 
knew Mr. Wroth would have said that thankfulness would be a 
much more proper return than pride, to feel, for having been per- 
mitted to save a human life ; and when the first flush of vanity 
had died away, he did feel thankful, and not proud. For he knew 
that " we have no power of ourselves to help ourselves, and that 
we can do no good thing without Thee." 

He sat up late that night writing a long letter home, resolved 
with the first break of day to get tip and walk into Portona, to 
put ii in the office there with his own hands. That would ensure 
their receiving his letter, at all events ; and when it was written 
he felt relieved at having been able to give vent in words to all 
his trouble, and indignation, and home-sickness. He left the 
window wide open to avoid having to make any noise, and went 
to sleep counting the hour when he wished to awake ; but whether 
it was that or the chill wind blowing in that awoke him, is scarcely 
a doubtful question. It was scarcely dawn yet, but too near it to 
venture to lie down again, so he dressed himself, shivering, and 
secured the letter carefully in his pocket 

The mountains were still wrapped in gloom, but he was so im- 
patient to be off, that he did not hesitate many minutes before 
deciding to start at once, and crept cautiously out of the window. 
It would not have been an easy mode of exit for most people, 
but to a boy accustomed to climb, and risk his neck in all kinds 
of dangerous places, there was no great difficulty in clambering 
down on to the roof of the colonnade, and dropping himself from 
the edge of it, by means of one of the pillars, on to the gravel 
terrace below ; but there was the risk of being heard, and for 
some minutes he stood perfectly still, looking up at the house and 
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all round, to see if anyone's attention had been attracted. He 
quite enjoyed the excitement of the adventure, and thought what 
fun it would be, whilst he \\'as about it, to jrun away altogether ! 
The only drawback was his conscience, which told him, as plainly 
as tongue could have spoken, that it would be wrong, and he must 
not do it ; so he consoled himself with the recollection that he 
would have had to leave all his favourite books and pictures 
behind, and that would never do. 

Finding everything safe and silent, he climbed over the nearest 
part of tiie balustrade, jumped off on to the grass below, and 
then ran as if for his life across the gardens, keeping as much as 
possible in the dark places, and never once pausing until he 
reached the gates, and found himself safe outside on the public 
road, with his heart beating fast and high. He looked up and 
down ; there was not a living thing in sight, and fortunately his 
way did not lie through the village ; so he . started off at a great 
pace, keeping an anxious eye all the time on the side of the road 
nearest home. It was a great relief when he got quite away from 
Monte Remi, and could breathe freely without fear of discovery ; 
but during the first mile or two it was so dusk and cold that he 
trudged along steadily in a very business-like way. Soon, how- 
ever, the feeling of adventure, as well as the delightful thought 
that he was going to " do" Father Antonio, put him into such high 
spirits that he took to flinging stones high up into the air, and 
racing down all the hills, which got him well on his way, for it was 
a very hilly road. And when he presently noticed that dawn had 
broken, and the mists were lifting off the mountains, he broke out 
into singing the hymn they used so often to have at the early morn- 
ing services at Ashley — 

" Now that the daylight fills the sky, 
We lift our hearts to God on high." 

The words and tunes he had been accustomed to all his life 
haunted him continually. Now his clear whistle would be heard 
piercing the air with one 6f the Gregorian Tones, and then falling 
unconsciously into the words that seemed to belong to it, he sang 
the Te Deuniy in company with the waking birds and the guigling 
mountain stream, along which the road wound for some distance. 
Only when he came to the verse, " Day by day we magnify Thee," 
a choking in his throat made him stop. It used to be true, but 
how different it was now when he had not been to a Church ser- 
vice for two whole months I and there was not even one within 
reach, such as he could attend. It brought back a train of un- 
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happy thought that took away all heart for singing and ruivning, 
and very soberly he went on his way until he came near his jour- 
ney's end, and saw the quaint little town of Portona before him. 
It stood solitary, on a wide, open plain, that was just beginning to 
be lightened by the first rays of morning \ and straight into 
Laurence's head came those words from Genesis, '' The sun was 
risen upon the earth when Lot entered into Zoar." No description 
could have given a better idea of the view before him, and all his 
life after he never read that verse without that hour and scene 
recurring vividly to his memory. 

It was still so early that the town looked asleep, and only one 
or two people were about, from whom he learned the unwelcome 
news that the Post-office would not be open for an hour. Why, if 
he stayed till then there would be no chance of getting back 
before he was missed ; and yet he could not leave his letter with 
a stranger to be posted, and he certainly would not take it back 
with him unsent after sill I There was nothing for it but to wait, 
and then run home with all speed ; and if they did find out what 
he had been doing, it would be too late to prevent that letter 
going, at all events. So he whiled the time away by wandering up 
and down the narrow, crooked streets, looking at all the most 
prominent buildings, and comparing his watch widi every other 
clock he saw, imtil Time itself seemed. to have conspired against 
him, by dragging its moments as slowly as possible. Once he 
lengthened his walk a little beyond the town to look at a queer- 
looking building on a knoll ; and when he got back, at last, the 
hour was up. The church bells were ringing for Matins, the shops 
were opened, and, carefully dropping^his letter in the post-box, he 
set off hastily towards home. 

His steps were quickened by seeing several priests about : one 
especially, who almost stopped his heart's beating by looking like 
Father Antonio at a distance. But it was not he, and though he 
crossed the street near him and stared hard at the boy, Laurence 
returned the look fearlessly, and passed on relieved. He supposed 
it was natural to stare at any respectable stranger in the town at 
that time of day. He would have hired a conveyance to take him 
part of the way back more quickly if he had had money enough 
in his pocket to pay for it, but he thought not ; and, rather than 
waste any time in finding out, he determined to depend on his 
own efforts, and strode on with a will. The stride turned into a 
run as soon as he had left the town fairly behind him, rather to 
the astonishment of the peasant-women whom he met coming 
in with baskets of eggs and vegetables, and whose picturesque 
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costume he found time to admire. But still, with all his efforts, he 
found it would be impossible to accomplish the many miles of 
hilly road in time, and he knew no other way than the one he had 
driven with his aunt. 

" Is there any short cut to Monte Remi from here, nearer than 
by the road ? " he asked of a peasant-boy, who was sauntering 
along, idly lashing the air with a long whip. 

" To Monte Remi ? Oh, si, Signore, there is a path a great deal 
nearer. If the Signore likes, I will come a little way and show 
it to him." 

Laurence gladly caught at the offer, and was led by his guide 
away from the road, past some vineyards and rice-fields, until they 
came to an open valley, where the path was so plainly marked 
before them that there could be no mistaking it. Laurence 
thanked the boy, and dismissed him with a piece of money four 
times as much as he would have thought of giving in England, for 
he was so much richer in pocket-money now. He had an extra- 
vagant allowance given him — more than he knew what to do with 
now that there were no Ashleys to buy presents for : but his unde 
told him it was necessary for him, in his position of heir to such a 
noble house and fortune, to have plenty of money at his command ; 
so he took it and generously flung it about light and left. His 
little cousin Pia could scarcely count the number of toys she 
received from him ; and whenever he passed the church door he 
dropped something into the poor-box, and won golden opinions in 
the village by his liberahty to all who served him, even in the 
most trifling way. Of course he enjoyed all this ; it was a great 
pleasure to feel that he was giving pleasure to others and being 
loved for it in return. But he knew that all he gave now, without 
missing it, was not worth so much in the true sense of the word 
as the little threepenny-piece he had spared at home every Sunday 
from his weekly allowance of a shilling, for the offertory. He 
wondered who collected the alms with Clement now he was not 
there, and whether the boys at the school missed him now as 
much as they had done at first. He had had one letter from 
Freddie Burton, enclosed in Mr. Wroth's, full of messages from 
the others, saying that they were " awfully sorry he was gone, and 
the singing was awfully poor without him, and they missed him 
awfully. But he supposed they ought not to call him * Laurence' 
now he was such a swell ! He would be a Marquis some day, 
wouldn't he ? " 

A Marquis ! yes, as high in rank as Lord Radnor, to whose 
position he had never aspired, even in his most ambitious dreams. 
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What a change from the nameless, penniless orphan, who had 
been looked down upon by some as simply a charity boy ! His 
heart glowed with pride at the thought, and still more at the sight 
that opened before him the next moment, bringing up a host of 
delightful anticipations. After hurrying across the valley and up 
the opposite slope, he found himself suddenly at the top of the 
olive-crowned hill behind Monte Remi, with the whole of the rich 
estate — the property that would be his — lying spread out like a 
picture before him. The stately house, with its luxuriant groves 
and gardens, the nestling village, and shining stream winding 
through the valley which belonged entirely to his uncle — indeed, 
the property extended so far as to be only bounded by the moun- 
tains, on which the morning sun was shining. Could it really be 
true that all would belong to him some day ? He could scarcely 
believe it ; and leaning his back against the gnarled and knotted 
trunk of a very old olive-tree, he let his eyes wander hopefully 
over the bright prospect, and his thoughts into the bright future. 

When ^was master there — ^and he could not help remembering 
what the gentleman had said yesterday, that he thought it would 
be before long — ^what changes he would make ! He would build 
a beautiful Httle church in the grounds ; he even fixed upon the 
site, and already saw in imagination the pointed gothic arches and 
slender spire — exactly like the one at Ashley Priors j and he would 
have a surpliced choir, and a chaplain to fulfil the Church's rubric 
every day. Father Antonio, " that hateful old Jesuit," as he dis- 
respectfiilly thought of him, should be sent to the rightabout, and 
if Mr. Wroth would come in his place, so much the better, though 
he could not fancy Ashley without him ; but as he hoped to spend 
half his time with the Ashleys, and they the other half with him, 
Mr. Wroth could be with them always, and go on teaching 
Clement and himself as he used to do. The first thing he re- 
solved to do when he came into his fortune was to rush off to 
England to see the dear home and all in it once more, and then to 
bring all the Ashleys back with him to see Italy, and pay him a 
visit What fun they would have ! They would set up cricket and 
croquet in the gardens, and have picnics' on the mountains, and go 
for riding excursions to explore the country ; and he would be so 
proud to do the honours of his beautiful native land ! Of course 
he Qould have his aunt and cousin to stay with him sometimes. 
He wondered how Pia would get on with the Ashley children ; 
not very well, he fancied, for she was so much accustomed to being 
the only one, and spoilt ; but she certainly had not been quite so 
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troublesome lately, and was learning to have a proper respect for 
his commands. 

He was in full career of these pleasant day dreams when a 
sudden bark greeted him, and Beppo, the greyhound, came spring- 
ing up, full of joyous recognition. It startled him into remem- 
brance of the time, and, racing down the hill at the top of his 
speed, he came upon Pia, who had been left far behind by 
the dog. 

" Oh, Lorenzo, where have you been ? " she exclaimed ; " we 
couldn't think what had become of you." 

" Who couldn't ? " he asked, quickly. ** I have only been for 
a walk." 

" Oh, why didn't you take me with you ! I should so have 
liked to come. And we shan't be here muchr longer," said the 
child, sorrowfully. " Mamma and I are going home very soon. 
I am so sorry ; aren't you?" 

" Yes," Laurence answered, truly enough, for he thought the 
place would be unbearable without them ; " but I suppose we 
shall follow soon. Uncle D'Asti goes to Rome for the winter, 
doesn't he ? " 

" He does generally ; but I don't know if he will be able this 
time. He is very ill." 

" Very ill ? How do you mean — worse ? " 

"Yes, this morning. They had to send to Portona for the 
doctpr." 

" If we had known," said Father Antonio, coming out upon 
them from a bye-path so suddenly as to make both the children 
jump — " if we had known that you were going to Portona, my son, 
you might have taken the message." 

Laurence was so taken aback for the first moment that he did 
not know what to say : but, quickly recovering himself, answered 
quietly, 

"Yes, I might." 

" It must have been something very urgent that took you there 
so early," continued the priest, scanning him closely, with a hard 
smile ; " might I ask what business j/<?« have in Portona ?" 

" It was business of iny own," retorted the boy, defiantly. 

" Indeed ! I supposed so. And did you post the letter?" 

Laurence turned round upon him furiously, like a stag at bay. 

" Where is the letter I ought to have had yesterday ? *' he de- 
manded, with flashing eyes, " and all the others that have been 
stopped the last few weeks ? It is stesding to keep what does not 
belong to you ! " 
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" I have not got your letters," said Father Antonio. 

" Oh, how can you tell such a lie ! '* — Laurence quite forgot 
himself in his passion, and Pia stole away frightened — " I know 
you have got them ! " 

The priest's only answer was a sharp blow on the boy's mouth 
with the back of his hand, a touch so stinging that it was infinitely 
more aggravating than a harder blow would have been. 

" It is all very well trying to shut my mouth," said Laurence, 
angrily ) " but you know that what I say is true, and you are 
ashamed to own it. I don't envy you your conscience." 

His own conscience was asleep at that moment, but Father 
Antonio's next words, spoken quite calmly, after a watchful pause, 
awoke it 

" Poor boy ! how violent your temper is — like all your family. 
It is a sad pity you were not taught to control it whilst you were 
younger." 

Not taught to control it ! Why, that was what Mr. Wroth and 
the Ashleys had been trying to teach him all his life, and this was 
the way he threw discredit on their training. The thought sobered 
him directly. 

• " I b^ your pardon, sir, for being rude," he said at once, with- 
out giving himself time to think of the bitterness of the pill he 
was going to swallow, " I forgot what I was saying." 

"Just so. You should give yourself time to think before 
making hasty assertions that you are unable to prove. But I 
pardon you, my son," said the priest, with a graciousness that was 
almost more trying to Laurence than his severity ; " and let me 
warn you for the future, not to try the experiment again of posting 
letters at Portona. It will be useless, for I shall give orders this 
very day for all such letters fo be stopped. A correspondence 
that it is necessary to carry on by underhand means is not good 
for you, and cannot be alfowed." 

Laurence's lip curled at the word " underhand," as if he thought 
it might be more justly applied to the speaker's own actions ; but 
he managed to leave him without retorting, and shut himself up in 
his own room until he had regained control over himself. 

The Marchese's attack of iQness,. though sharp, was soon over ; 
and the first thing he did after it was to call Laurence, and tell 
him that, as he had been found out in the deceitful act of trying to 
post a letter unknown to them, he should for the future have no 
correspondence with England except what passed through his 
own hands and was first read by him. It was a dreadful decision 
for the poor hof, bat one from which there was no appeal, for 
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when he tried to argue the point and explain what had made him 
do it, his uncle got so excited that he had to give up, for fear of 
bringing on another fit After this, life was indeed burdensome to 
him, and for several days he roamed about listlessly, as indiflferent 
to all that went on as he had been when he first arrived feeling 
strange and unhappy ; until one day a letter was given him from 
Lord De Walden that had come enclosed in one to his uncle. It 
had been opened, which made him feel very indignant ; but he 
was thankful to get it at all, and read it eagerly, through and 
through, feeling more comforted each time. Not that there was any 
sympathy in it for his troubles : Lord De Walden had expected it 
to be opened, and had carefully avoided saying anything that 
might make his guardians think it necessary to keep it back from 
the boy. But it was so kind, and full of loving remembrance from 
all, and breathed so much the spirit of home ! 

" They had received his last letter, after a long silence that had 
made them very anxious and unhappy, especially poor little Cecile, 
who had been quite ill ; but his welcome letter had set all right, from 
which they were glad to hear that he was well and conSbrtable, 
and had such a pleasant prospect before him as a winter in Rome. 
As to their own letters, he was sorry they had missed, but it was 
not that they had forgotten him — he must never think that ! He 
was writing to the Marchese to beg that their correspondence 
might be allowed to continue freely, or at least regularly : but 
whatever happened, Laurence must be obedient to his uncle in all 
such things, and never do anything that he would be afraid of 
his knowing, for that was neither right nor honourable." Father 
Antonio pointed that out, and hoped he would profit by it. 
Lord De Walden then went on to home news and messages, and 
ended by saying that he would have come to Italy at once, to see 
Laurence and to make his uncle's acquaintance, if it had not been 
for little Arthur, who was in such a dahgerous state that it was 
impossible for him to think of leaving England. The doctors gave 
no hopes of his living through the winter. He sent his dear love 
to Laurie, and wished he would come home ; he so wanted to 
see him. 

Poor little Artie ! Laurence's eyes swam with tears as he read 
the message, and thought of the frail child's sweet remembrance 
of him. He felt as if a little brother was dying, far away, out of 
sight and reach. 

To add to his troubles at this time his Bible was taken away 
from him, " because," they said, " it was too difficult for a boy like 
him to understand, and very dangerous to misunderstand." His 
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Prayer-book, too, was exchanged for a Breviary, which they told 
him was just the same, only in a different language, and it would 
be well for him to become familiar with the prayers in his native 
tongue. But nothing more was said just now about his going to 
church. Perhaps they were afraid of weakening their authority 
by any more struggles, in which he had, as yet, always gained the 
victory. So he was allowed to go his own way quietly, and in 
every other respect they tried to win him by over-indulgence. He 
was spoilt, honoured, flattered — made to feel the greatness of his 
position and the power of wealth, which was placed without limit 
at his command. His wishes were gratified, his tastes consulted, . 
and his will supreme in all trifling matters, especially amongst the 
servants, who were taught to bow down before their new young 
master and obey his lightest word. 

It was a marvel indeed that he did not become as conceited and 
disagreeable as Ralph Paget, for besides all this, their neighbours 
made a great fiiss about him. His romantic history and lovely 
voice made him quite a lion, and he was f(§ted and flattered enough 
to have turned an older head. But over it all, like a heavy cloud, 
hung the sad thought of little Arthur, dying : and, boy as he was, 
he could not help being struck by the uselessness of earthly great- 
ness. What could rank or money do to save the fondly-loved 
child^ or to ease the hearts that mourned over him ? And we 
must all come to that one day, however rich, or noble, or honoured 
we may be. It served as a warning to him against the danger he 
felt himself in, of being too much fascinated by the glories of the 
world : and with all earnestness he prayed, in the words of the 
Litany, " From pride and vainglory : from envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. Good Lord, deliver us." 

For there was still need of the latter clause, although everyone 
was kind, and even Father Antonio was gracious, and made much 
of him in his grim way. Laurence felt as if it was only a manner 
put on, to be thrown off as soon as it served his purpose : and he 
disliked the priest more intensely than if he had shown himself 
an open enemy. But he tried to fight against the suspicion, and 
to receive his kindness as it might possibly be meant — kindly. 
His chief interest was in looking forward to the next letters from 
home to hear about Arthur, and in which he had begged Clement 
to send him a list of the music they were going to have on Christ- 
mas Day. 
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** When the Lion and the Bear, 

Childish pride and childish wrath, 
Lay athwart thy morning path, 
Thou didst win by prayer. 
Now a mightier foe is nigh, 
Holy lumds for a new strife 
Thee have stored with ampler life : 
Set thine heart on high." 

Lyra Innocentium, 

|T was Christmas Eve, and a slight frost pervaded 
the streets of Rome, which, together with the 
gloomy sky and cold wind, made it more inviting 
indoors than out. And so Laurence thought, as 
he looked up through the window near which 
he was sitting, in one of the rooms of the old 
Palazzo Sforza. It was very strange to him, 
accustomed as he had always been to live in the 
open country, to see massive buildings opposite, rearing their tall 
fronts, as it seemed, up to the very sky. But he was too much 
taken up with his work of chipping at a piece of marble to look 
out often, and his thoughts seemed far away, for he was singing to 
himself, in a low voice, the good old Christmas carol — 

" Good King Wenceslas looked out, on the Feast of Stephen, 
When the snow lay round about, deep and crisp and even." 

It carried him back to Ashley Priors, where they had so often 
sung it at this time of year, and where most likely at this very 
moment the choristers were practising it and other carols, to sing 
on the terrace that night, before going in for their Christmas Eve 
supper. But though he wished he was there, it did not make him 
feel unhappy or discontented. He was in a very comfortable 
frame of mind, deeply interested in his new work which he had 
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begun to learn by watching the village stonemason at Monte Remi, 
and had taken such a fancy to-, that the first thing he did in Rome 
was to buy all the necessary tools* and set to work himself. 

He was trying to make a Latin eross, the easiest and prettiest 
thing to begin with, and by devoting every spare moment to it had 
got on more than might have been expected, considering the very 
little time he spent at home. For since his arrival in Rome, a 
fortnight ago, he had been in a continual whirl of sight-seeing; 
Noble ruins, fountains, and ardies — full of historical interest; 
especially to him, fresh from the study of times when tliey had 
played an important part — churches, galleries, and palaces, had 
opened before him one after another, filling him with wonder and 
admiration, and the only time he had to stay in was for an hour or 
two in the morning to keep up his studies with- Father Antonio, 
which he could not help noticing lately were more than ever 
theological ; that is to say, all the books he read were full of argu- 
ments in favour of the Roman Catholic Church. Another thing 
he noticed was that his uncle's house swarmed with priests. There 
was no lady there now, for his aunt and Pia lived also in Rome at 
the Villa Fontarini, and they had gone back to their home. But 
to make up for their absence, cardinals and priests without number 
came every day and all day long : and as some of them were very 
clever and amusing, Laurence did not find it so dull as he had 
expected. They took a great deal of notice of him — indeed, it 
was generally with one or other of them that he went about, for 
his uncle was too infirm to take him, and Father Antonio too 
busy — and Laurence quite enjoyed the change of companions, 
and became his eager, high-spirited self again at seeing the many 
wonderful beauties in the " Eternal City " which he had so often 
longed to see. The sight in the streets, too, was so novel to him ; 
the foreign dresses and customs, and the foreign wares for sale. 
(He decided now what to do with his pocket-money : he would 
save it until he had enough to buy really valuable presents for all 
at home, and send them by Lord De Walden when he came to see 
him. But when that might be he knew depended upon little 
Arthur, and he dared not look forward to it) But what especially 
struck him in the streets was the number of ecclesiastics of all 
ranks, from the wealthy cardinal to the barefooted mendicant 
friar, who dressed in coarse serge and begged his food from door 
to door. 

If they had wished to impress him with the errors and super- 
stitions of their Faith they could not have hit upon a better plan 
than that of letting him become familiar with the Pope's own city, 
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where the numbers of figures kneeling before pictures of saints 
at all the side altars in the churches, and often staring about 
as they gabbled their prayers in a way that shocked Laurence's 
ideas of reverence, looked like idolatry pure and simple : no less 
than the open worship paid to the Blessed Virgin everywhere, and 
the reverence shewn in the streets when the goigeously-dressed 
doll they called the *Santissimo Bambino' — a profane repre- 
sentation of the Holy Child Jesus — was borne slowly along 
in its state coach to visit some sick person, in whose room it was 
supposed to be of the greatest benefit 

It was no use talking to him of the truth and purity of their 
" Holy Mother Church " with such contradictions as these daily 
before his eyes : and when they shewed him precious relics of saints' 
bones and virgins' hair, aiid with all gravity told absurd stories 
of tibre wonderful miracles they had done, he smiled incredu- 
lousfy^^and talked of " conjuring tricks," to the extreme anger and 
indignation of his priestly guides. Young as he was, he seemed a 
hopelessly perverse heretic ; but it was necessary for the worldly 
interests of the Church that he should become a member of it, 
and they all — cardinals, priests, and relatives — ^worked together to 
try and bring about the much-desired end. Since he had been in 
Rome he bad heard a great deal about the coming Christmas 
services in S. Peter's, when there would be grand processions and 
splendid music, and such a magnificent display of pomp and 
colour as could scarcely be equalled on the face of the earth. 
Everyone seemed to take it for granted that he was going, and he 
had not contradicted them, for he was very undecided about it 
himself. If all the visitors in Rome went to see it, as his aunt 
said — and as, indeed, he knew, for he. had heard the fame of 
those services in his far-away English home — ^why should not he go 
too ? especially as his uncle wished it, and it would take away one 
of the arguments they were always urging — that he had never 
been to one of their services, and therefore could know nothing 
about what he professed to object to. The fact was, he was 
longing to go, with an eagerness that scarcely left him a fair judge 
as to the right or wrong of the question ; and he had got so mudi 
in the habit lately of pleasing his own will, that it had grown 
almost beyond his control He knew that there was this differ- 
ence between himself and those visitors who went to see the 
spectacle : No one would for an instant imagine that they went 
for any purpose but to look on ; whilst his going might be mis- 
represented, or triumphed over as a sign of wavering in his resola-^ 
tion. But even whilst he tried .tp aigue it to. himself in this way, 
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and though he was still undecided whether to refuse or not, a 
pleasurable excitement stole over him at the near prospect of such 
an unusual treat. To hear really beautiful music once more, and 
sweet choral singing ! his heart beat wildly at the idea. But just 
at this point in his reflections the door opened, and Father 
Antonio came in with one of the cardinals who visited most often 
at the house, and was Laurence's chief favourite. He was a small, 
spare man, with beautifully refined features, and a winning smile 
that softened the keen look of cleverness in his eyes. 

" Well, my son, you are making progress indeed ! " he said, 
when the greetings were over and they had advanced to the table 
where his work lay scattered ; ** if this is a first attempt, you give 
fair promise to become a clever sculptor. Do you not diink so, 
Padre?" 

" There are few things he could not do well, if he set his mind to 
them," replied Father Antonio. But Laurence did not feel pleased 
by this compliment He had such a prejudice against the priest 
that he would rather receive blame from anyone else than praise 
from him. 

" It is very roughly done," he said, addressing the cardinal ; " I 
hope to be able to do it better soon. I am going three times a 
week to Lucca's studio to have lessons, beginning next Monday." 

" Ah, that is well ; you will like it, and do credit to his teach- 
ing," said the cardinal, kindly. " Knowing your love for the arts, 
I have come to see if you would like to go again with me to the 
Vatican ? I am obliged to go there at once." 

" Oh, thank you," cried Laurence, starting up. " I should like 
to see the Dying Gladiator again ! " 

** But wait a moment," he returned, " there is just a trifle of 
business to be done first. I want your signature to add to this 
paper in my pocket. It will save me going further to get it filled 
up," and drawing out a small roll of parchment, he laid it on the 
table. 

" What is it ? " inquired Laurence, putting out his hand ; " may 
Ilookatitl" 

** I am afraid there is not time," said the cardinal, consulting 
his watch ; " I ought to have been off ten minutes ago. And 
besides, it is purely a personal matter. You will oblige me very 
much," and, dipping a pen into the ink, he gave it into the boys 
reluctant hand. 

Laurence hesitated, for the writing was rolled up, and onty the 
blank space at the bottom left open. 

•* I don't want to be inquisitive," he said, " but I don't like 
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signing anything without knowing what it is. Couldn't you get 
some one else in the house to do it?" 

" Not in the house ; and it would be a loss of time for me to 
have to seek further. Your uncle and Padre Antonio have already 
given their names to help me." 

" And it is not courteous of you to keep his Eminence waiting 
so long, my son," said the priest, reprovingly ; " remember, his 
time is precious." 

The mere sound of Father Antonio's voice put Laurence's doubts 
on the alert, and he directly laid down the pen. 

" I am very sorry to seem disobliging, but I am afraid I can't 
do it," he said, speaking firmly. " If there had been time for me 
to look through it, I should have been glad to do what I could ; 
but I cannot sign anything in the dark," and he cast a quick, 
suspicious glance at Father Antonio, which was received with a 
shrug of the shoulders and the sarcastic exclamation — 

" Eah I I would not trouble about his signature— a mere boy ! " 
" A mere boy, truly," said the cardinal, with his pleasant smile ; 
" but he bears an important name, and that, after all, is the great 
thing in such matters. Come, my son, will you not oblige me ? " 
But Laurence was firm : and to take off the awkwardness of 
refusing, he went back to his work and went on chipping gently, 
whilst the priests talked together of the diflSculty of finding any- 
one else just then to sign it. Once, when his back was turned, 
they exchanged a few hasty words in private, which resulted in 
Father Antonio leaving the room, and the cardinal again advancing 
to Laurence. 

" You see how your refusal inconveniences me, my son,** he 
said, gravely. ** I never expected any difficulty, or I would iiot 
have depended on you. I thought you would be ready to help 
in a good cause." 

" So I should, if I knew what it was," he answered quickly; "is 
it what / should call a good cause ? " 

" It is what everyone would consider so," replied the cardinal ; 
" and, now that you are satisfied on that point, you will not refuse 
any longer, I know. There is no time to lose before the paper has 
to be presented." 

" But, Monsignor, I am as much in the dark what it is about as 
ever," said Laurence, wondering more and more whatever it could 
be that they were so anxious for him to sign without seeing, and 
Itill more determined not to do so on any account. " May I not 
took at it ? It does not seem long. I think I could have read it 
over several times whilst you have been waiting." 
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" You over-rate your powers," said the cardinal, rather sternly, 
** or else you mistake the length of the document I can wait no 
longer. I must go and seek some one else to do me this trifling 
service which you refuse to do;" and he left the room in dis- 
pleasure, leaving poor Laurence in a state of half-frightened bewil- 
derment. He did not know what he feared, but an uncomfortable 
dread came over him that took away all inclination to sing ; and 
his mind was so full of wonder as to what the paper could have 
been about, that it was not till some time after he remem- 
bered that his proposed visit to the Vatican had fallen through. 
He supposed the cardinal was too much vexed to take him ; and 
whether it was for the same reason or not he did not know, but 
certainly his uncle was very cross and snappish wdth him all the rest 
of the day, more like he used to be when they first found out that 
he had a will of his own ; and it was quite a relief when the time 
came for them to go to Grand Vespers at the Sistine Chapel. 

They did not even ask him to go with them this time, nor to 
the service that followed later in the evening — perhaps trusting to 
the perverseness of human nature making him wish to go ; but 
that, instead of being a comfort to him, was rather a disappoint- 
ment. Being shut up alone was such a dull way of spending 
Christmas Eve, and he was forbidden to go out into the streets by 
himself. He thought of Clement Ashley and his companions 
where he himself had been last year at this time, out in the keen 
English wintry night air, a merry party, trudging across the frosty 
grass and singing carols under the light of the stars ; and he 
longed — oh, how he did long ! — to be in his old place at the head 
of them. But his thoughts soon came back to the more present 
interests of his life, and before going to^ bed that night he had 
yielded to the powerful temptation, and made up his mind to go 
to the early Matins and High Mass next morning. There could 
be no harm in it just for once, he said to himself; and told his 
servant Menotti to be sure and call him up in time. 

When he did open his eyes it was still quite dark — the middle 
of the night, in fact ; and it was with a mingled rush of pain and 
pleasure he remembered it was Christmas Day. So far away from 
home, what sort of Christmas would it be to him ? No loving, 
joyous greetings, no holly decorations, no holy services such as he 
had been wont to join in and to beautify with the sweetest power of 
that gift that God had given him. And yet there was a something 
that he was looking forward to — a grand, exciting spectacle, that 
he fiancied his duty as well as inclination led him to see ; for his 
uncle had told him sharply, that, whether he liked it or not, he 
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was to go with the Contessa, and not make a fuss. And he really 
did not know whether it was not better to go to the Romish 
cathedral than to attend no church at all on Christmas Day. Of 
course, if he could have gone to an English service it would have 
'been a different thing ; but he had not been able to find out yet 
where they were held, and even if he had known, he knew he 
would not have been allowed to go. So he hurried on his clothes, 
hastily read the Collect for the day, which was all he had time for, 
and then his aunt called for him in her carriage, and he stepped 
into it and was gone. 

It was a dreary, wet night, but that only made the lighted 
church the more attractive to the crowds who thronged it, and 
Laurence was not disappointed in the rare treat he had been 
looking forward to. He was passionately fond of music, and the 
singing of the Vatican choir was exquisitely beautiful. He had 
never heard anything half so sweet in all his life, or so peculiar as 
the effect given to it by the small, bell-like accompaniment, which 
directly carried his imaginative mind back to the fields of Bethle- 
hem, and the shepherds " watching over their flocks by night : " 
and, although the service lasted for several hours, it did not seem 
long to him, for after his long dearth of choral singing he felt as 
if he could listen for ever. When they came out on to the steps 
of the portico, dawn was only just breaking, and the guns of S, 
Angelo were heralding in Christmas Day. 

Everything was so novel and bewildering to the English-bred 
boy that he scarcely felt like himself, and was in a state of rap- 
turous excitement, which his aunt knew well how to foster. She 
did it very wisely — not by suggesting comparisons, which would 
have carried his mind back to what he had been accustomed to, 
but by simply dwelling upon things "he had just seen and heard, 
and describing what was still to come in words that made his 
longing keener than ever ; and nothing else was talked of during 
the whole time of breakfast at the Villa Fontarini. Laurence 
utterly forgot that he had any duties to perform on Christmas 
morning ; and without reading a word of the English service, or 
giving a thought to what was going on in their own churches at 
home, he set out again with his aunt and cousin and a party of 
friends to see the grand pontifical procession in S. Peter's, of 
which he had heard so much. 

The streets were densely crowded, and so was S. Peter's, but 
they got good places amongst the nobles of the land, where 
they could see and hear everything well; and the gorgeous 
grandeur of it all surpassed even what Laurence had expected. 
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He grew more excited every moment, especially when the Pope 
was borne in, high above the heads of the people, in his white 
and silver canopy, which moved slowly up the nave, like a strange, 
unearthly spirit. And his eyes glowed with eager admiration as 
he watched the splendid procession of dignitaries and guards, 
gleaming with robes of scarlet and purple, and gold and white, 
and listened to the martial music that accompanied it And all 
*»ie time his aunt — who had seen it often before — watched hifn^ 
and noticed, well pleased, the impression it seemed to be making 
upon him. She saw that he held his breath when the sudden blast 
of the silver trumpets thrilled through the dome ; and when every 
knee was bent low in adoration at the elevation of the Host, he 
could not help bowing his head in sympathy with the solemnity of 
the scene before him. He had never seen Roman Catholicism in 
such an attractive form before, arid it roused all the feelings of 
devotion and enthiisiasm which formed so strong a part of his 
Italian nature. He could have fancied the music , came straight 
from heaven as the trumpet-notes rolled far above, rising and 
falling, lingering and echoing in the air, as if loth to die away 
altogether; and when at last they ceased, he could think of. 
nothing but longing to hear them once again. He knew that 
the Pope pronounced the blessing and then was borne away 
again on his throne, whilst the multitude surged out ; but he was 
scarcely conscious of anything else until he found himself again 
in the open air, with his heart throbbing and his head aching with 
the intensity of the excitement 

**.Well, how did you like it?" inquired the Contessa, in a tone 
of triumph ; and she was not disappointed in the warmth of 
his reply. 

" Oh, it was beautiful ! I never could have imagined anything 
so grand. And the singing ! and the music ! Oh, I thought I 
should have gone wild ! " 

" I am so glad you like it," said little Pia, delighted ; " you 
-will always come to church now, won't you, Lorenzo ? and that 
will be nice ! " 

" It was not much like church," he answered ; " it was more like 
a very beautifully solemn opera, where one had nothing to do but 
look on. What splendid vestments they have, Aunt ! Lace sur- 
plices, weren't they ? I never saw anything like it ! " And the 
Contessa replied, in a would-be careless tone — 

** You will have many chances of seeing it again, for the ser- 
vices go on every day this week." 

But Laurence never went to another. When he got back to the 
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quiet of his own room, and the glow of excitement had worn off, 
a reaction came, and he began to feel very unhappy. It had 
been a grand sight, but it had done him no good — ^more harm 
than good ; and he knew now he ought not to have gone to it, 
any more than to any of the other services that he had so firmly 
refused to attend ever since he came to Italy. They were just the 
same, except that this was more attractive, and for that very reason 
more dangerous ; for, as Lord De Walden had warned him, he 
was so easily fascinated by an)rthing that was beautiful, that if he 
allowed himself to yield to the temptation, he might gradually fall 
into the habit of going to their churches for the sake of what was 
to be seen and heard, and thus outwardly acknowledge himself a 
Roman Catholic, when all the time he felt as convinced as ever 
that the doctrines of that Faith were wrong. 

He knew now, that his conscience would have told him that 
beforehand plainly enough, if he would have forced himself to 
listen to it, instead of being so blindly guided by his wishes as to 
make everything else lead the same way. But the fact was, he 
had sent his conscience to sleep through his careless wilfulness ; 
and when it suddenly awoke now with a start, shewing in the 
bright light of its truth how sadly he had fallen off from duty 
during the past few weeks, he grew more and more unhappy, and 
trembled at what he saw. Heartless prayers, hurried readings, 
thoughts and plans full of nothing but the world and its pleasures. 
No wonder he had become 50 weak as to fall an easy prey to 
temptation. 

He had no one near him to give a word of warning when he 
began to waver, and it was so difficult always to keep a strict guard 
over himself. He could have cried, in his lonely weakness, at the 
thought of Clement surrounded by friends and every Church 
privilege, especially that one of weekly Communion, which he 
longed for, to give him strength. But he knew that at his Con- 
firmation he had received armour to fight the battle of life : the 
weapons of prayer and faith which were still left him, whatever 
else was withdrawn, and that they must be used with double 
earnestness now. From that moment he made a fresh resolve to be 
more watchful over himself, that he might not give way again to his 
own wishes in anything that was hurtful And that such a service 
as he had been to that morning was hurtfiil, he felt sure now, by 
the miserably unsettled and excited state of mind in which it had 
left him. How different from the soothing services at Ashley, 
where, though everything was most beautiful, there was none of 
that restless outward pomp to engross one's thoughts, and where 
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it was impossible to forget that the service was one of worship, 
in which all must join. 

He felt quite disloyal for having thought so little about home 
during the day, which had not been at afl like Christmas Day to 
him, in spite of the grand solemnities, and tried to make up for 
the neglect by joining them in spirit, with all his heart, in the 
Evening Prayers. And then he covered his eyes with his hand to 
shut out the present, and called up vividly before his mind the 
scene he knew so well in the past. The beautiful little vaulted 
Chapel, with its arches and pillars wreathed with evergreens, the 
" holly's burnished spray " gleaming in the light of the many white 
tapers which — clustered more closely about the altar — shone 
resplendent on the rich mass of colouring, and on the glittering 
Cross raised up in the centre. He saw the white-robed choir and 
heard the pealing organ. He breathed the spirit of the prayers, 
and echoed the sweet responses ; and then he knew that they 
would rise to sing the hymn he had missed so much — 

" Hark ! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-bom King ! " 

which was more like Christmas Day than anything. He roused 
himself from the dream — ^refreshed and soothed by it, although it 
had only been a dream ; and tried to fix his mind thankfully on 
the " glad tidings of great joy " which Christmas brings to all alike, 
with its lessons of hope and faith and love. But he dared not 
stay in his room all the evening, for fear of the questions he might 
be asked as to what he did there ; and there was nothing he 
dreaded so much as having his little pocket Prayer-book dis- 
covered and taken away from him. 

He awoke next morning with a miserable feeling, as if there 
were a sword of power hanging over him, that he — with scarcely 
any strength left — ^must try to ward off. But strength was given 
him according to his need. He was able to refuse firmly to go to 
S. Peter's again, in spite of being almost forced to do so by his 
uncle and Father Antonio, who had thought their cause won now 
he had once been. And not only that day, but the next and the 
next^ until he succeeded in bringing back upon himself the severe 
displeasure that he had once before known. His sight-seeing and 
visiting, and rides in the Campagna, were stopped as a punishment, 
until he should have learnt to be obedient, which was doubly hard 
on the poor boy, and a sore temptation, because all the time his 
wishes leaned the same way as theirs. It was only a strong sen*:'' 
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pf the danger of giving way to temptation that kept him finn : 
but the discipline was good for him in many ways. 

It made him keep a stricter guard over himself than he might 
have done if things had gone smoothly ; and checked the high 
spirits which were very dangerous for him to indulge in without 
some one near to guide them. He fell back into his grave, reserved 
self again — a state in which he was much better fitted to resist the 
efforts that were constantly being made to shake his faith, both 
by the cardinal and the priests, who never let a day pass without 
coming to see him, and making him listen to long arguments in 
favour of their " One, true, and most Holy Church." And he did 
listen now. He began to take an interest in the subject, and 
pored over the books they gave him, and studied hard to get a 
clear understanding of it, until his head became quite dazed and 
heavy, and he scarcely knew where to turn for light But through 
it all, though he was often taken aback by their clever arguments, 
and did not know in the least how to answer them, he felt that 
there was something shallow and false in them, and that they 
could not be supported on Bible evidence except by a very 
unnatural contortion of simple words. He had no Bible now, 
unfortunately, to consult, but he knew it well enough to feel sure 
that such was the case ; and when studying it once on this veiy 
subject with Mr. Wroth, he had been struck with a verse in the 
second chapter of S. Paul's Epistle to Timothy, which came 
back to his memory with double force when he saw how directly 
opposed to it was the teaching and practice of the Roman 
Church. It was this— short and simple, but unmistakeable in 
its meaning — 

" There is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus." 

How anyone could read that, and then say it was necessary to 
offer up prayers through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin or 
of the Saints, seemed beyond all understanding ; and try as they 
would to explain it away from his mind, it was no use. If he 
had forgotten every other word in the Holy Book, those few alone 
would have been enough to guide him ; and perhaps it was that 
chiefly that kept the anchor of his faith secure wh*en he felt him- 
self drifting, hopelessly, helplessly, he knew not whither, on the 
dangerous sea of doubt 

They tried hard to persuade him that, because he had been 
baptized into the Romish Church when he was an infant, it was 
apostasy on his part to remain a heretic instead of rejoining the 
true Fold, from which, unhappily, he had been led astray before 
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he was old enough to know anything about it. But Laurence 
held, that since he had been also baptized into the Anglican 
Church, and had learnt all that he knew of good from Her, it 
would be greater apostasy to desert Her ranks, and join a faith 
which his conscience told him was less pure. The old Marquis, 
of course, was dreadfully angry at his presuming to have any 
opinion of his own on the subject ; and made his life a constant 
trial to him by violently abusing the people and things in England, 
which were so dear to the boy that he could have borne any 
amount of personal abuse better. But he tried to be silent and 
bear it patiently, in imitation of the Great Leader under whose 
banner he was fighting ; and he was very thankful he had done 
so when, one day, about a week after the beginning of the new 
year, his uncle was seized with another severe attack of illness, 
more dangerous than any he had yet had. Physicians and priests 
were coming all day long ; and towards evening Laurence, sitting 
alone at his chiselling work, after a quiet but by no means peace- 
ful day, was again disturbed by Father Antonio coming in with 
the very same roll of paper in his hand that he had seen on 
Christmas Eve. He did not speak until he had cleared a space 
on the table, brought pen and ink within reach, and laid down 
the paper, when he said, commandingly, without a word of 
preface — 

'* Now, Lorenzo, sign this." 

Laurence was going to take it up to read, but the priest laid a 
heavy hand upon it 

" Sign it at once, my son. I have no time to wait your pleasure." 

" You know I cannot do that," said Laurence, quietly. " I told 
you before I should do nothing in the dark. I cannot sign that 
paper until I have seen what is in it"^ 

" Will you promise to sign it when you have seen it ? " asked 
Father Antonio. 

** No, how can I ? It depends upon what there is in it. You 
know it is something I/should not like to sign," he added, with a 
searching glance at the priest's dark face. 

** I know, that whether you like it or not, you will have to do 
as you are told. Your uncle lies dangerously ill, and it is his 
command that you should do this. If you persist in defying him 
now, there is no doubt what will be the consequence, and his 
death will lie at your door." 

" Perhaps you think you would be the gainer by such a result,** 
Father Antonio went on, after a pause, with a look of grim sarcasm, 
— " that you would be the master here then, and able to lord it over 
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everyone as you pleased ? But, let me tell you, that is a mistake. 
If the Marchese dies before this paper is signed, you will be left 
without a farthing in the world — a dependant upon the charity of 
those who will step into the position and fortune you have looked 
upon so confidently as your own. Do you like the alternative ?" 
For Laurence looked up suddenly, half incredulous whether it 
was not only a threat to frighten him ; and yet with a great, 
anxious throb of alarm, that shewed how very near to his heart 
the prospect of earthly greatness had grown. 

" I don't know what you mean," he answered, slowly. 

" Don't you ? Let me explaii\ myself more fully. You know 
that you are heir to an immense fortune, and to a title and position 
that will raise you to a level with the highest nobles in the land 
— that will place you at the head of an ancient house, which it is 
esteemed an honour even to be slightly connected with ; and give 
you immense power and influence. But all that can only be on 
one condition — that you become a Catholic ! '* 

" I am a Catholic," Laurence answered, more because his mind 
was in such a whirl that he could not think of anything else to 
say, than because he thought it was any use making that assertion. 
It is one that Romanists cannot bear to hear, and always angrily 
contradict. 

** Bah ! I am not going to argue that over again," said Father 
Antonio, sharply ; " time is precious, and if you have any regard 
to your own interests you will waste it no longer. Your uncle 
may die any moment, and I have told you, if he dies before this 
paper is signed, your prospects are all dashed to the ground. 
Which will you choose — wealth ? or beggary ? " 

It was a moment of fearful temptation. " Only a few strokes of 
the pen," the Tempter whispered, " and everything will be your 
own — the wealth, the power, the greatness. And after it is once 
yours, who can prevent your thinking as you like still, and doing 
good with it in your own way ? In your hands it would be useful 
— ^in other hands it might be dangerous." Laurence shuddered 
afterwards to think how nearly he had fallen at that moment, but 
his good angel had not deserted him even then ; and little as 
Father Antonio intended it, it was he who roused him to draw 
back from the edge of the fatal gulf before it was too late. 

Watching the boy with his keen eyes, he saw that he was nearer 
yielding than he had ever been before, perhaps than he ever would 
be again ; and for once at fault in making a too hasty move, he 
determined to strike while the iron was hot In an instant he had 
pushed him down into a chair, put the pen into his hand, and, 
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guiding It with his own strong one, had scrawled the first part of 
his name before Laurence knew what he was about ; but the 
moment after, he had wrenched his hand away, flung the pen to 
the other end of the room, and started up in a towering passion. 

"If that is your game," he exclaimed, with flashing eyes, "I 
know it is something wicked, and I will have nothing to do with 
it ! I am not a baby, or an idiot, to be treated in this way ! " 

" You are an idiot to behave in this way ! " replied the priest, 
with a dark scowl ; " you will repent of it some day, if you persist 
in this folly. But your will sAa// be broken ! You have wished 
to see the underground cells ii^ the Palazzo ! — perhaps you may 
see more of them than you bargained for ; " and with this dark 
threat he strode out of the room, leaving poor Laurence quite 
upset His mind was too much in a whirl to think. He could 
only sink his head on the table, feeling very frightened and un- 
happy ; and had scarcely time to say a prayer for strength before 
a servant came to summon him to the Marchese's room. That 
frightened him still more, for he bad never seen anyone so near 
death as his uncle was supposed to be ; but when he went in, 
the old man had raised himself on his elbow with his face towards 
the door, and though it was shrunken and ghastly, his eyes 
looked as sharp and alive as ever. Laurence walked past the 
doctors and priests who were in attendance, straight up to 
the bed. 

" You sent for me, Uncle ? " he said, bending over him. 

"Yes, I did." The Marchese could not speak plainly, but 
shewed what he meant by pointing. " Sign that ! " 

There was the hateful paper again; like a nightmare to Laurence 
that he could not get rid of. 

" But I don*t know what is in it. Ma)m't I read it ? " he said, 
looking pleadingly at the cardinal, as he felt his heart sinking 
within him. 

" You know its object," said Father Antonio, sternly ; " I ex- 
plained it to you just now. Your future prospects depend entirely 
upon whether it is signed or not" 

" Then it is about changing my religion," said Laurence, nerved 
by the sound of that much-hated voice, " and that I cannot do." 

'* Cannot do ? What do you mean by that, you heretical young 
villain ! " cried the Marquis, startling everyone by his sudden 
power of speech and violent fury ; " sign it this instant ! or you 
have not a farthing of my money, you obstinate young dog ! " 

. " It is quite true," said the cardinal, in a low voice ; " do not 
let yourself hope, my son, that it is only an empty threat The 
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inheritance of the Sforzas can never descend to a heretic ; and 
unless you adopt the right to claim it, will pass away from you 
to your father's brother, who was looked upon as the heir until 
you were found.'* 

** Then I shall not be in his way any longer," said Laurence, 
bitterly ; for he knew that his e.xistence had been very unwelcome 
to that uncle's family, and his heart was full of proud disappoint- 
ment at the sudden overthrow he saw before him of all his brilliant 
prospects. " I am ready to give up my claim to his. I hope I 
am not so mean as to give up my Faith for the sake of what I can 
gain by it ! " ' ♦ 

" But for your uncle's sake — ^will you not do it to please him ? 
He is fond of you, and would much rather you succeeded him," the 
cardinal went on, persuasively. " See here, my son, it is not much 
we ask of you. Only a few strokes of the pen." 

Just what the Tempter had said ! I^urence took up the paper, 
this time unchecked, and glanced through it hastily. It contained 
only a few lines to this effect— r 

" I, Lorenzo Sforza, do hereby swear to renounce the heresies 
in which I have been brought up ; and acknowledge myself a 
member of the one, true, and most Holy Catholic Church, Mother 
and Mistress of all Churches,, which was founded by St. Peter, 
and owns for its Supreme Head his Holiness the Pope." 

If it had not been for the last clause, he thought, longingly, he 
might have signed it But no ; the first one was just as bad. 
They were not heresies: in which he had been brought up, and he 
could not swear to renounce them. He dropped the parchment 
suddenly as if it burnt him. 

" I will not have anv nonsense ! " cried the Marchese, bringing 
down his fist on the bedclothes with more strength than anyone 
present thought he had left iii him. "Sign it at once, boy. I 
command you ! " 

Laui-ence took up the pen, but his mouth did not look much 
like yielding. He dipped the pen in the ink, dashed it several 
times across the writing, then flung it down again, and turned 
away. 

" That is the way I sign it ! " he said, proudly. 

Many angry hands were laid upon him \ and the old man got 
so mad with rage that it was all his attendants could do to hold 
him in bed. 

"You — you — you — " he stammered out fiercely; but his 
words wei^e lost in a jurabfe of inarticulate sounds; and the boy 
was hurried away out of Jbis sight ^ 
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" Now the time is come," said Father Antonio, savagely clutch- 
ing him by the arm, " that I promised you ! The cell you wished 
to see is ready for you, and you richly deserve it, for your in- 
solent obstinacy. We will see whether solitary confinement will 
not bring you to your senses." 

A servant with a light led the way down the narrow stone stair- 
case which led to the cell : not a filthy hole, overrun with vermin, 
and only a heap of straw in the comer, as Laurence's vivid imagi-^ 
nation had pictured it, but uncomfortable enough still. An empty 
stone cellar, with a bed and chair and table in it — nothing more. 
For the first few minutes after the lantern was gone the place 
seemed pitch dark ; but gradually he became conscious of a slight 
glimmering of light coming in through a narrow slit of a window 
high up in the wall, with nothing but iron bars across it No 
wonder it was so cold ! and the chill seemed to strike from every- 
where — roof, and walls, and floor. Poor Laurence could bear up 
no longer. He threw himself on the bed, and cried as if hip heart 
would break ; all the more when he thought of home, and how 
little they all dreamed of the trouble he was in. 

About an hour passed before the sound of a footstep coming 
down the stairs made him start up to listen hopefully. Some one 
was coming to let him out ! They had not meant it after all ; it 
was only to frighten him. But it was only a servant who entered 
with a basin of weak soup and bread. 

" Oh, Menotti, I thought you were coming to let me out," said 
Laurence, disappointed. 

" No, Signore \ I wish I could. Pardon me, Signor^ if I take 
a liberty ; but it only rests with you how long you stay here. If 
you would become a Catholic, and say the word, that moment you 
are firee." 

" But I would rather not be free on those terms," said Laurence^ 
whose spirits had revived at the warm smell of the food and the 
friendly sight of his own servant. "They have given me splendidly 
furnished lodgings here, haven't they ? I don't see where I am to 
wash or brush my hair ; but I suppose that does not matter in 
prison. How awfully cold it is! Could you get me another 
blanket?" 

** I dare not, Signore," replied the man, shaking his head, as he 
looked round the cell compassionately; and it was only by throw- 
ing all his clothes on the bed that Laurence managed to get warm 
enough to fall asleep. 

When he awoke next morning he could not imagine whether he 
was waking or dreaming, the bare stone walls looked so unnatural; 
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but he soon remembered how he came to be there, and was glad 
to find a little daylight coming in, although as yet it only shewed 
the low-arched roof, and left the floor in shade. Hot broth was 
not exactly what he would have chosen the first thing in the morn- 
ing ; but when the breakfast was brought he swallowed it without 
complaining, and then dressed : glad to find that the light was 
coming in more slantingly, so that, by standing in the very middle 
of the room, he could catch it upon his book, and see to read. 
And the words of the Psalms and Prayers had never come home 
to his heart so comfortingly as now, when he most needed com- 
fort Then he opened Cecile's locket, and stood for a long time 
gazing with sorrowfiil eyes at her sweet face — so like home ; but 
he grew stiff and cramped with the cold, and the dreary morning 
seemed as if it never would pass. Hours crept by lijce days, and 
minutes like hours, in the death-like stillness ; for the walls were 
too thick and the ceU too remote for any sound of the outer world 
to penetrate there. The only change was not a pleasant one, 
when Father Antonio came down to see if he had changed his 
mind yet, and went away more angry than ever at finding he had 
not. But he told him not a word of what was passing upstairs, 
and Laurence was too proud to ask him. He waited till the 
servant brought down his dinner. 

" How is my uncle, Menotti ? " he asked then, eagerly. 

" Just the same, Signore ; neither worse nor better. The doctors 
say he may die at any moment." 

" Poor old man ! " said Laurence, shuddering at the thought of 
his violent passions, untamed even at the gate of death. And as 
he did not speak again, the man stood aside in silence, until he 
-was told to take away the empty plate. 

When the key was turned upon him, once more in his solitude, 
a bright idea occurred to Laurence, and, boy-like, he began to 
pass the time by carving his initials all over the table in different 
styles of letters. He was doing this when the cardinal came down 
to pay him a visit, and try his powers of persuasion, which were 
much more difficult to resist than Father Antonio's commands ; 
for Laurence liked him very much, and scarcely knew how to 
refuse flatly to do what he wished. Besides, his arguments were 
so much more attractive. There was more about the gain and 
less about the conditions, which he would have led the boy to 
believe were very easy and trifling, if Laurence had not learnt a 
lesson from the Christmas services : to refer everything to his 
conscience, and be guided by its warnings, no matter what his 
wishes were on the subject. He trusted in a Higher Strength 
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than his own, and it (tid not fail him ; as he thankfully acknow> 
ledged when he found himself alone again, safe through the 
temptation for that time. 

It had grown too dark to see to do anything more then, and, 
going back to the bed, which was his only comfortable seat, he 
felt, for the first time since his imprisonment (and how long that 
seemed to have lasted already !), light-hearted enough to sing. He 
went through a great many hymns in a low voice that seemed to 
keep him company, whilst the words were as soothing as if some 
one else had spoken them. They were so full of encouragement 
and precious promises ; so like the well-remembered home teach- 
ing — about the hardships of the battle, and the 4flory of the 
Crown! — especially his Confirmation hymn, which he sang over 
many times, as if he had never before realized the depth of its 
meaning. When he sang it last, surrounded by dear friends and 
«very Church privilege, what did he know about conflicts and 
battle ? But now, indeed, he needed the solemn warning : — 

" From strength to strength go on, 
Wrestle, and-%fat, and pray ;• 
Tread all the'powers of darkness ^d^wn,- 
And win the well-fought day." 

But there was another that haunted him even more than that — 
one about martyrs — that had always been a favourite of his : that 
kindled the flame of his boyish zeal, and reminded him that, boy 
as he was, he was not too young to shew a martyr's spirit, any 
more than those who had gone before him and suffered for their 
faith. The last two verses kept ringing in his head : — 

" A noble army, men and boys^ 
The matron and the maid, 
Around the Saviour's Throne rejoice, 
Id robes of light arrayed. 

^ •* They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 

Through peril, toil, and pain : 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train ! * 

Ah, if he might only be like them ! content to go on climbing 
patiendy step by step on the right path, without being lured aside 
by any bright earthly temptation, until at last he found himself 
safe at his journey's end, and attained the white robes of the 
heavenly choir ! The hope of being able one day to say, " I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept thfe 
faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
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ness," made his heart glow with earnest longing; and when, 
Siuddenly^the gleam of the lantern next shone into the dark cell| 
Menotti wondered what made his young master's face so radiant 
There were no more signs of comfort, no hopes of escape ; but 
yet he seemed happy, and thanked him so cordially for having 
brought down some water and a piece of sacking to keep the 
night air out of the window, that he was obliged to think it was 
purely gratitude, and went away with his heart more drawn towards 
the boy than ever, — and he had always liked him. Laurence had 
forgotten again to ask for his carving tools ; but the next morning, 
without being asked, the servant brought them down with his 
breakfast 

" Oh, thank you, Menotti ! " he exclaimed ; ** that is just what 
I was going to send you for. Who told you to bring them ? " 

" No one told me, Signore ; but I thought you would like some- 
thing to do. I doubt whether Padre Antonio would not be angry 
if he knew." 

" Oh, never mind him," said Laurence; "it was very good of 
you to think of it.'* And it was well, pertainly, that he had it that 
day, for, except at meal-times, no one came near him to relieve 
the dreariness even by an »;7pleasant change. All the day, as 
long as the light. lasted, he went on with his work— chip, chipi 
chipping : carving out a cross of marble, which helped him to bear 
patiently the life-cross that was laid upon him. His character 
began to grow rapidly in this time 6f trial. There was so much 
time for thought, and so mudi reason for thinking ; and during 
the long hours of darkness, when he could do nothing else, he got 
a clearer knowledge of his danger and his duty than he ever had 
before when he simply obeyed the dictates of conscience. He 
became more resolute, instead of weaker, in his determination, 
although his body grew weaker, and the close imprisonment was 
almost more than his active nature could endure. Once, in a fit 
of wilful impulse, he tried to get out by ordering Menotti to let 
him pass, in the old imperious tone that all the servants had leamt 
to obey; and the man was so taken aback, that for the hpst moment 
he hesitated. 

** Was that the Padre's order ? " he inquired, doubtfully. 

" The Padre ? no. What had he to do with it ? He, Laurence, 
was master there more than the Padre, and had a right to go 
where he pleased ; " and he had forced his way out of the door, 
when, who should appear coming down the stairs, but Father 
Antonio himself and the cardinal ! 

The chance of escape was over then, for good and all ; for from 
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that day his jailer was changed to an iron, sullen-looking man, 
with whom there was no chance of trifling. He never saw Menotti 
again, or heard what became of him, and often bitterly regretted 
the rash folly of the act that had deprived him of his last remain- 
ing friend 

Of course there was his aunt, who, he believed, was really fond 
of him ; but she was as anxious for his conversion as anyone, and 
therefore not likely to try and lighten the punishment which was 
meant to force him into submission. She paid him a visit one 
day, bringing Pia with her, to try what their influence would do ; 
but the child was so frightened at the sight of the dark cell, and 
Laurence, alone in it, looking so tall, and thin, and white, that half 
the time was spent in soothing her. 

" Oh, Lorenzo," she sobbed out at length, " how very naughty 
you must be to be put in here ! I wish you would be good. It 
is so dull without you ; and then, perhaps, they would let you 
come upstairs again, before you die with being in this dreadful 
place." 

" No fear of that," Laurence told her, with a smile so like his 
usual self that she was partly reassured ; but still she clung to his 
hand or to her mother's dress, and looked fe^ufuUy into the dark 
comers. 

" You cannot really wish to stay here, Lorenzo," said his aunt 
presently, quite ijnpiatient at fending all her persuasions and argu- 
ments useless. " I don't know what madness possesses you ! You 
know it is your dyty to be obedient ; even Lord De Walden tells 
you that And yoju 'surely must see how much better it would be 
for you to be free and enj oying yourself than shut up here in this 
dismal hole/' 

*' You forget the jconditions. Aunt," answered Laurence. " If it 
was a matter of cjioice, I should be mad indeed to stay here. But 
you know that I cannot be free without flatly denying what I 
believe to Jbe right. You would not think it such an easy thing to 
give up your faith." 

" Of course not, child ; but that is quite another thing. Ours 
is the One true Church, outside of which no one can hope to be 
saved ; and therefore it would be ruin to our immortal souls to 
leave it. But to give up heresy is what everyone ought to do, as 
soon as they are taught to know that it is heresy.'- 

" Yes ; as soon, but not before," he replied. " I still believe 
ours to be the one true faith ; and as long as I feel that, I hope I 
may never be so weak as to give it up. How could I ?" he went 
on more excitedly; "how could I say I believed in a Church 
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which teaches that we can buy pardon for the greatest sins with 
money, and even buy indulgences beforehand to do widted 
things? It would be a lie to say I believed in anything so 
monstrous." 

" You shock me ! '' said the Contessa, rising haughtily. " I 
cannot allow a child of mine to stay and hear such dreadful 
heresy. Come, Pia, we will leave this wicked boy alone. He is 
not fit for the position we had hoped he would fill Not that it 
would be any advantage to us, your having the property," she 
added, turning to him ; " for if it passes from you, it comes to a 
nearer relation of mine — ^my own brother. But for my uncle's 
sake, who wishes it, and more especially for your own, I bad 
hoped that you would not be so obstinate." 

Laurence had often wondered what made everyone so anxious 
to force greatness upon him. He did not know till afterwards 
that his uncle Sforza, though a Roman Catholic, was a much more 
liberal one than they approved, and not in the least priest-ridden, 
so that in his hands the property would be entirely out of the 
Church's control ; whereas, if he had it, the priests would be his 
guardians, and during his minority would have the management 
of it in their own hands. 

" It is all for your own good," the Contessa went on, " tha^ we 
press this upon you. You will feel it some day, and thank us for 
. having taken the trouble to serve your interests against your own 
will ; but whether you will remember it with gladness or regret 
depends upon Ahe use you make of our help now ; upon whether 
you look back upon it from your high position as the Marchese 
d'Asti, or from your low position as the disinherited dependant" 

Yes ; Laurence knew that his future happiness would depend 
upon the choice he made now, but quite in an opposite way from 
which his aunt meant. 

"I don't mind being disinherited," he said, with a sudden 
hope flashing through his mind. ^ I shall not be wanted here 
then, and can go back to the Ashleys. They will take me in 
again, I. am sure." 

" A very nice plan," said Father Antonio's disagreeable voice, 
joining in the conversation as he opened the cell door ; " but if 
that is what you are building your resistance upon, my son, it is a 
very weak foundation- If you are not head of the family, yoo 
will still be one of the younger members. And do you think it 
likely your relations would let you go back, to be again a depen- 
dant on strangers* charity? You will be a dependant on theirs; 
that is the only alternative before you.'' 
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He ended ther,e, leaving Laurence to think over the prospect 
which he had purposely opened before him ; and it was un- 
pleasant enough, truly, to a proud spirit like his. His uncle's 
long lingering in a state between life and death made the trial 
much harder for him. If, after that first impulsive, refusal the 
end had come, then the danger would have been passed at once. 
Sharp and sudden, but soon over. But to feel day after day that 
the chance was still open to him, that a word would set him free, 
and restore him to the height from which he had fallen, as heir, 
soon to be master, of all those grand possessions, it was a con- 
stant, wearing temptation, that only such a brave nature could 
have resisted, and he only by throwing himself entirely on a 
Higher Power than his own for strength. 

He needed it especially one day when he was taken upstairs 
for the first time since that memorable evening of the day on 
which the Marchese had been taken ill. The light dazzled him, 
and he was so weak that his knees trembled under him ; but he 
managed to follow the servant without asking for help, and found 
•himself in a large room before a number of priests. They were 
sitting and standing round a table, all with their eyes turned on 
him as he entered. But the chief thing that he saw was a paper 
like the one he had refused to sign, drawn up afresh, and lying 
before them. They had not given it up, he found, hoping that 
his prison life had subdued his spirit ; and he was told to sign it. 
But, though his heart almost failed him, he answered, boldly, that 
he could not, and was surprised to find himself not flogged for his 
obstinacy. Next he had to undergo the dreadftil ordeal of a 
cross-examination on matters of faith and doctrine, which, luckily, 
he had learnt at home, or he would have been hopelessly puzzled.' 
And though, when it was over, he felt as if he had made a very 
poor defence, it really shewed a knowledge of the cause for which 
he was fighting, and gave so little hope of his yielding through 
conviction, that they could only send him back to the cell, and 
continue their efforts to make him yield by force. 

His food because poorer and his solitude more complete after 
that day : but it made no difference to the poor boy, who had 
lost all appetitfe ; and the deadly silence was peace, compared 
with that last confusing interview.* He could not stand at his 
sculpturing work long together now, for he was very weak, and 
obliged to lie down often, to rest his aching limbs and head. But 
the sight of the nearly-finished cross was always a comfort to him, 
and suggested many a holy lesson. When he saw it in the ray of 
noonday light, standing out bright in its whiteness against the 
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gloomy background, it reminded him that, however dark our path 
through life may be, if we turn to the Cross, there will be light 
And thrpugh thinking of Him who prayed for His enemies even 
whilst enduring the bitter agonies of the Cross, he, too, learnt to 
pray that it might please God to forgive his enemies, persecutors, 
and slanderers, and to turn their hearts. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 




' That inborn virtue shall become thy guide. 
And lead thee on thy' way and be thy light ; 
Still ever strengthening, ever by thy side. 

Holding thy hand, in arms celestial bright. 
One step o'ercome, more easy the essay, 
While o'er thy conquered self thou gainest sway." 

The BapHstiry, 

T was Christmas Eve in England ; and throughout 
the length and breadth of the land church bells 
were ringing from many a tower and steeple, 
answering each other through the frosty mist, 
and joyfully proclaiming the "good tidings of 
great joy to all mankind," 

The moon, sailing high up in the starry sky, 
shed- her cold light over Ashley Park, where the 
mere lay like a sheet of frosted silver, and the groups of leafless 
trees cast deep black shadows on the crisp grass. It fell sparkling 
on the ivy-clad walls of the old house; clearly on the fretted 
carved work of the Chapel, making it look as if it was built of 
black and white marble ; and softly on the peaceful burial-ground, 
where it cast long shadows of the churchyard cross, and the 
smaller memorial one across the low mound, which had been 
freshly decked with a cross of holly. But nowhere did it fall 
more beautifully thJan through the richly-dyed figures of Apostles 
and Martyrs in the Chapel windows, shedding a faint reflection of 
their colours on to the pure white marble pillars and chequered 
pavement within. 

The Eve service was just over. A few minutes before the aisles 
had blazed with light and rung with sound. The organ had 
pealed softly, and two clear young voices, taking the verses 
alternately, had told the glad story which was to make all the 
world rejoice. 

"There were shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night. And lo ! the angel of the Lord came 
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upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them : 
and they were sore afraid. And the Angel said unto them, Fear 
not, for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which «hall 
be to all people. For imto you is bom this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the* Lord. . . . And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 

God, and sa)ring " ; and then the full chorus had burst in — 

" Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill 
toward men." 

It had been very* lovely, 'very heavenly, while it lasted, but, like 
all bright things too good for earth, the anthem had died away, 
leaving only a painful longing in the hearts that heard it- And 
now all was over, the lights put out, the sounds bushed, and only 
three figures still lingering in the empty aisles. They were the 
children, Clement and his sisters, who had waited to see the effect 
of their decorations by moonlight, and who spoke to each other 
under their breath, pointing out fresh beauties that struck them as 
the coloured rays lighted up here a spray of holly and there a star 
of golden nmmortdles. For they had been taught frona their 
earliest infancy to reverence God's House, and to feel that \l was 
as much a holy place when it was empty as when it was full. 

" It is very pretty," ended Cecile, with a deep-drawn sigh, that 
told sadly, in one so young, of melancholy and incompleteness. 

*'Ycs; but come along," said Clement, moving towards the 
door ; ** they will be waiting for me to begin the carols." 

** Don't you wish Laurie was here to see it ? " said Harriette, 
guessing, as she drew her sister slowly away, what was in her 
thoughts. 

'" Oh, that I do I i wonder what he is doing now. It is not 
at all like Christmas here, with Arthur ill and X,aurie away. And 
the singing sounds so- different." 

"How different?" asked Clement, rather indignantly, as he 
shut the door behind them; "{I thought we got on very well 
Freddie and I did it to perfection I " 

" But it used to be so joyful, and this year everything sounded 
so sad," replied Cecile, with tearful eyes ; ". it is not a bit like 
Christmas. I wish Christmas would never come again !" 

" Oh, Cecile," said Harry, taking the elder sister's privilege of 
reproving, " you should not wish that. You know Grannie said 
it was very wicked and ungrateful ; because Christmas is the 
time when so much good was done for us, and the feeling ought 
to be the same, evan when things are different." 

Yes, Cecile knew all that, she had been told it many times ; but 
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that did not prevent her feeling naughty and rebellious when she 
had time to think of the difference between this year and last. 
Luckily there was not much time to think now, for as soon as 
Clement had run oflf to join Mr. Hartley and the choristers on the 
terrace, they went into the great hall, where they were directiy 
seized upon by Radnor and Ralph, to be kissed under the 
mistletoe. There was -an enormous branch hanging from the 
centre lamp for the children's amusement, and the young sailor 
was so wild at finding himself at home again after four Christ- 
mases spent away, that it was impossible to be dull long where he 
was. There was little Arthur, too, looking so unusually bright 
and rosy with pleasiure on his grandmothers knee, that he must 
be better ; and everything else looked just as it had done every 
Christmas Eve since the children could remember. Great boughs of 
holly and ivy put up everywhere, a huge fire blazing on the antique 
dogs, and at the further end of the haU a long table spread for the 
Christmas Eve supper, which .they all had together when the 
amusements of the evening were over, with the wassail-bowl and 
boar's head complete. Mr. Wroth was there, of course, with 
Lord De Walden and Lady Radnor and Susie, as well as the 
Fraulein, whose home was too far away to admit of more than 
one visit in the year ; and Mrs. Hartley from the school. 

They were all gathered round the fire when the carols began 
outside the window, sung so lustily, that even through the thick 
tapestry hangings the words were plain to those who knew 
them.: — 

** Good Christian men rejoice, 
With heart, and soul, and voice.! 
Give ye heed to what we say. 

News ! news ! 
Jesus Christ was bom to-day." 

The servants came in a crowd to the door to listen, but the 
boys were not kept out long in the cold. After a few more carols 
they were called in to help to throw on the yule-log, and then the 
merriment began in good earnest It needed all. their combined 
efforts, including Radnor, who -was as active as any of them, to 
move it ; and when it had to Idc lifted to throw on with a good 
crash, the hubbub became intense. Cecile rempHibered how wild 
Laurence used to get over it ; how he used to spring about and 
bend all his strength to the task, sending them into fits of laughter 
at the same tin»e with his nonsense ; and the ready tears started 
to her eyes at the thought of him now so far away. . Radnor might 
make as much noise, but he could not make up for him in ts^jy- 
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thing. No one could be so intensely ridiculous as Laurie used to 
be when he was in high spirits, or so good and kind as he was 
always to her ; and then his voice ! She had never thought the 
old song — 

'* The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
The holly branch decked the old oak wall/' 

SO melancholy as now, when she heard it for the first time, wiled 
by Laurence's ringing voice. 

There were others who felt the same, and many a time was 
their old playfellow's name mentioned regretfully during the course 
of the evening that brought him so vividly back to their minds. 
Even Clement and Harry would have fallen into dulness if it had 
hot been for Radnor's perseyering gaiety ; and Lord and Lady 
De Walden were certainly not the least sad of the party, though 
they tried to keep up a cheerful manner for the sake of the 
children. The loss of their dear boy's bright face from amongst 
them, and the anxiety they could not help feeling about him, 
would have been trial enough : but added to this, was a still 
deeper grief connected with little Arthur, who, they had no doubt 
now, was surely, though slowly, fading away. Had they followed 
their own inclinations there would have been no merry gathering on 
this Christmas Eve ; but for the children's sake, they had resolved 
to make as little difference as possible. For why should sorrow 
be forced upon them sooner than need be ? And Arthur might 
live many months yet He himself, too, had looked forward to 
it so eagerly that they could not disappoint him ; and, to please 
him especially, the mummers came as usual in their absurd cos- 
tumes, and acted " Old Father Christmas," to the huge delight of 
the assembled boys and servants. But they were not allowed to 
stay long ; and directly after, Arthur was taken to bed, after being 
allowed to bestow a kiss all round upon the boys, with whom he 
was a great pet. 

The supper was enjoyed as thoroughly as usual, by them at 
least, and Lord Be Walden spoke a few kind words of the pleasure 
he felt in seeing them happy around him- once more ; though he 
could not help grieving that they were not all there. One was 
absent of whom they had been both proud and fond, and whom 
they would gladly welcome back again as soon as he might be 
permitted to return. But in the meantime his old companions 
would be glad to hear that he was well and cheerful, and most 
likely now in Rome, where he expected to spend the winter. He 
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proposed " Good health to Laurence, and might God bless him, 
and make him happy ! '' 

The toast was warmly received and heartily echoed by all, and 
after a few more carols the party broke up ; some of them, at 
least, glad that it was well over without the failure they had half 
dreaded. 

Christmas Day came and went, to all outward appearance just 
in the same way as it did every year. There were the full, festive 
services morning and evening, and the family gathering in the 
afternoon, when all had dinner together, and joined in games and 
music afterwards ; but still it was not the same. It was quite dif- 
ferent, as the children felt all day long, and said discontentedly 
every five minutes. To begin with, Laurie was away, and Arthur 
not so well, tired with the last night's amusement ; and then, the 
weather was so disappointing ! No bright skies and sunshine to 
brighten the holly-berries and make it look like Christmas, but a • 
dismal, gloomy day, with a cutting east wind that took away all 
pleasure in being out. Harry and Cecile felt quite vexed with the 
boys for looking forward hopefully to the capital skating it would 
bring, and unkindly declared a wish that it would rain, for the 
skating was not worth all the horrid cold ! But when the mere 
was pronounced hard enough to bear, and the skating really 
began, they, as well as the boys, could scarcely be torn away from 
it, especially Harriette, who delighted in all active exercises, and 
wondered how her sister could choose to go in and read or 
play with Arthur, instead of staying out as long as the daylight 
lasted. 

For about a week the mere was a scene of constant gaiety, for 
besides the tenants and villagers, who were all allowed the free use 
of it, the Drake and Vansittart boy% came over every day to 
niake the most of the ice, and they had a prospect of fun before 
tliera that gave them . plenty to talk about. There was to be a 
lai^e boys' party at Cranmere Park the next week, for the amuse- 
ment of the young Dormers and their schoolfello>vs, and all the 
boys about had been invited to spend a few d^-ys there, to which 
they were looking forward with great glee. It was rather disap- 
pointing when a thaw set in just before, putting a stop to their 
hopes of continued amusement in that line ; but then it would be 
better for hunting, they consoled themselves, and there would be 
shooting, and lots of other things to do. 

Lord Radnor and Ralph and Clement rode over on the day 
fixed, and soon found themselves seated at a long luncheon-table, 
full of visitors, with the awful Lady Cranmere at its head ; but the 
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crowd of boys were relieved to find that she did not trouble diem 
with much notice, and when the first sh)aiess had worn off, they 
became very sociable amongst themselves. Some of them went 
but shooting afterwards with the keepers, and when a heavy down- 
pour of rain drove them in, some bright spirit conceived ^e idea 
of amusing themselves by getting up a charade for the evening, 
which was noisUy agreed upon, and fully occupied them for the 
rest of the day. The young Ladies Dormer were very active in 
giving what help they could, and provided so many scarlet shawls 
and Indian scarfs and feathers, and so much jewellery, that the 
boys turned out quite dazzling in their costumes ; but the wit of 
some of them was more dazzling still, and provoked peals of 
laughter. I^dy Cranmere was graciously pleased to approve of 
this change of amusement for her visitors, and so the first day 
drew successfully to a close. 

The next was to be given up to hunting, and "a southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky " proclaimed it a good hunting morning. The 
hounds met in froftt of the house, where a grand hunt-breakfast 
for all the friends and neighbours about began the day's sport ; 
but by twelve o'clock they were fairly off, the whole array of 
horses, dogs, and huntsmen, galloping like the wind over moors, 
marshes, hedges, and ditches, after one poor, unhappy littie fox ! 
But it managed to escape them after ail, and led diem such a 
round that dusk overtook them on the other side of King's 
Walden. The clocks were striking five, when a party of boys 
entered the streets of the town, tired and hungry with the hard 
day'f run, and bearing evidence on their thickly-splashed leggings 
of the sort of country ihey had been through. They were riding 
at a foof s pace, unable to urge their fagged horses on through the 
heavy mud, although it w^ beginning to rain, and scarcely spoke 
a word until a staring placard on a wall caught their attention, 
announcing in red, and blue, and green letters, a foot long, that 
the world-famed circus and theatre of the Jelliwix Brothers would 
be open once more, for the very last time, that night, in the Croft 
Meadow. The programme included a thrilling tragedy and a 
screaming farce, conjuring tricks, ventriloquism, tight-rope dancing, 
a Christmas pantomime, and above all, clowns ! — and what boy 
was ever able to resist clowns ? 

" I say, let's go to it," cried Radnor, thoughtlessly; and every 
voice loudly seconded the proposition, except one. 

'* It's a very low affair," said Reginald Dormer, a fasddious 
youth of seventeen 5 " I wouldn't demean myself by going to such 
a place." 
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" Oh, bother about demeaning yourself! ** retorted his brother 
Cyril, who had no pride ; " I vote we stop and go to it It 
will be an awful lark, and not ruinous: only threepence a 
head ! " 

" But what about dinner?" asked a hungry voice. 

"Well have dinner at the hotel : 111 see to that," said Radnor, 
who had a full purse and open hand, and was always ready to be 
foremost in mischief. " Come along, boys ! I, for one, shall not 
be sorry to refresh my inner man before going any further, and I 
am sure these poor beasts of ours will be all the better for it. 
What do you say. Dormer ? " 

" Well, I have no objection to the dinner, but I don't know 
about the rest of it I have no ambition to see my name figuring 
away in the local paper as one of the i/i^e at Jellywig*s Theatre ! " 

" Oh, if that's all, you needn't trouble yourself. They won't 
know you ; and if they did, where's the harm ? you are not your 
sister. It sounds as if it would be good fun." 

" Very stale sort of fun, I expect," said Reginald Dormer. 

" WeU, we can come away if we don't like it ; but it's no use 
disappointing the fellows now they are set on it You know your 
mother and some of the people are going out to dinner to-night, 
so it won't matter about our staying ; and they can't alarm them- 
selves by thinking the whole eight of us are lost ! " 

" They will most likely think we found ourselves at Stagenhurst, 
and are having dinner there," said Charlie Drake ; and just then 
they turned into the hotel-yard and dismounted. 

Clement was looking forward to the fun as much as anyone ; 
and even Ralph, though he agreed with "Reggie Dormer in calling 
it a " low concern," liked the idea of patronizing it in such good 
company ; so they were all agreed on the subject, and made a 
great noise about it whilst waiting in the coflfee-room for the dinner 
to be got ready. The only gentleman there looked up in surprise 
at the disturbance, and at the unusual sight of a pack of boys 
coming in and giving orders in that independent way. But they took 
little heed of him, and crowded round the fire to dry and warm 
themselves, until their patience was exhausted, when the younger 
ones kept sallying out to hurry the dinner, or see what was going 
on in the street 

" Isn't it raining just a few 1 " was the report after a while. " It's 
lucky we didn't go on, or we should have been drowned^^/ I say, 
waiter ! look sharp, will you, or I'll shy this muddy gaiter at your 
head!" 

** All right, sir : as sharp as I can, sir," replied the man, good- 
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humouredly ; '' the dinner won't cook with being looked at. But 
I dare say you are hungry." 

"And so would you be if you hadn't had anything since break- 
fast, and been out hunting all day." 

And Francis Drake put in — 

"I say, Joe, have you been to see this grand theatre that's 
going on in the town ? What is it like ? " 

" Don't know, sir. Wouldn't waste my time by going to it if I 
had nothing else to do." 

"Ha! ha ! Fox and the grapes," laughed the boys, teazingly. 
" I bet you would go if you could get away froin here." 

" Not I, sir. It is a very low theatre, not fit for respectable 
people to go to. You are not thinking of going there. Master 
Drake?" 

" Yes, we are, every man-jack of us ; and we are going to have 
rare fun too. You see we are not so proud as you are, Jo-seph." 

" But you had really better not, young gentlemen," said the 
waiter, glancing especially at Clement Ashley, whose father 
he knew weU. " You will get into rare scrapes at home if you 
do. It is a sort of place where you will learn no good, and a 
great deal of harm." 

" How do you know, if you have never been to it ? ** said 
Ralph. " Nev^r you mind our business, but look after your own, 
and bring dinner. That's what we will thank you for, not advice." 

This conversation had been going on whilst the man laid the 
table, and it left Clement rather uneasy. If the theatre was of 
the kind he said it to be, what would his father think of his 
going ? He certainly would not allow him to go if he knew of 
it ; and because he had not been able expressly to forbid it 
beforehand, would it be any the less disobedience to act against 
his known wishes ? He began to feel uncomfortably sure that he 
ought not to go, and yet the temptation was very great. He had 
so delighted in the idea of clowns and conjuring tricks ; and now 
that the plan was made, how could he get out of it without 
making a bold confession of his reasons, which he knew would 
bring down a storm of ridicule on his head. 

He tried to persuade himself that there would be no great 
harm in going just for this once, or, at any rate, that it would not 
be his fault. Radnor had suggested it, and siurely he, the eldest 
of the party, could be safely followed. But his conscience 
quickly told him that he did not really think so. Radnor was 
proverbially a madcap, who much oftener led them into mischief 
than out of it, so that he could be no guide. Now if Laurence 
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had been there, and had seen no harm in it, he would not have 
troubled himself by giving it another thought, ^ut now that he 
was gone, he had to think for himself, and it was not the first 
time he had longed for \i\in. back again to help him out of a 
difficulty. 

The entrance of dinner distracted his thoughts for a time, with 
its savoury smells and welcome occupation ; but when the cheese 
was brought on, the time for starting was drawing very near, and 
the talk reverted to it. 

" Make short work now, you fellows," said Reginald Dormer, 
in his superior way, " we may as well get to our stalls in time for 
the beginning of the opera, or we shall lose some of our penny- 
worth. I wonder what would our mothers say if they could see 
us there ? " 

It was plain he knew it would not be approved, and Clement 
felt still more uncomfortable. How should he be able to tell his 
father, and bear his surprised displeasure ? for that he would be 
both suiprised and angry he knew well enough. When Laurie 
was at home he had often said he could trust them implicitly, to 
be perfectly obedient to his wishes as well as to his commands ; 
and should he have to find out that his son, alone, was not 
deserving of such confidence ? No, Clement could not bear the 
idea, and he determined to be as brave and firm as Laurence 
would have been in his place. He would not go to the theatre^ 
whatever the others did, and he had no hopes of being able to 
prevent them. 

•* I say, Radnor," he began, in a low voice, trying to draw his 
cousin aside as soon as they had risen from the table, " I really 
think we had better not go to this afifair after alL" 

" Not go 1 " exclaimed Radnor, quite loud in his surprise ; ** why 
what's the row % I thought you were raving to see the clowns ? " 

" Not go ! " repeated several voices. " Who talks of not going ? 
What bosh, Ashley! It is rather late in the day to begin 
changing your mind now. Why didn't you say so at first ? " 

" I did not know it was such a bad sort of place as they seem 
to think it," said Clement, reddening. 

" As who seems to think it ? You aren't such a muff as to be 
frightened out of it by what that waiter said ? Well, I'm blest ! 
you are a soft ! " 

" He is afraid of soiling his purity/* sneered Reginald Dormer. 

" Well, I daresay it won't do anyone any good," said Clement, 
hotly, " and you know, Dormer, you yourself said as much just 
now as that your mother would not like it." 
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" And what if I did ? Praise the pigs, I am out of leading- 
strings if you arc not 1 " 

** But I don't see the harm/* interrupted Radnor. " Of course we 
know none of the gentry will be there ; the audience will be com- 
posed of a crowd of cads, but they won't hurt us." 

"•No, of course not, if that was alt But I know father wpuld 
not let us go if he knew of it, and we ought not to go without 
his leave," said Cleihent, bravely. " It is sure to be awful trash. 
We may as well save our money and go home.** 

" Oh, I dare say ! " 

The proposal brought down such a shower of ridicule and abuse 
on the poor boy's head, that he fek quite stunned. It was the 
first time he had ever suffered from an attack of " bullying," and 
it made him feel miserable. For him Who had always been a 
general favourite to find himself suddenly set upon by his 
thoughtless companions; called a "muff," and a "baby," and 
even a " coward," for not daring to do what he thought would get 
him into a scrape at home ; when all the time he was daring so 
much more for the sake of right ! The hot tears sprang into his 
eyes, and, turning away to hide them, he could not bring out a 
word in answer to their taunts, until a remark of Ralph's made 
him proud enough to be strong. 

" Don't you set up your back, Clement," he said ; " you are 
getting as straitlaced as Laurence ! " 

What greater compliment could he wish than that ? He would 
certainly do his best to deserve it. 

" / am not going, anyhow," he said, resolutely ; " but of course 
iny staying away need not make any difference to all you fellows. 
You needn't make such a row about it ! " 

" But it will be great fun, Clement. Shan't you be sorry to miss 
it ? " asked Charlie Drake, who, with Radnor, had tried in vain to 
stem the bullying torrent 

" His virtuous sense of superiority will make up for the dis- 
appointment," said Dormer, in the same mocking tone as before. 
"You forget, boys, he is not an ordinary mortal like us. He is a 
seraph what dresses in white, and has to take care how he stains 
his little innocence. That comes of so much churchgoing ! " 

" For shame. Dormer ! Have done with that, will you 1 " said 
Radnor, indignantly. 

"And he has to confess his sins to Father Wroth, and do 
penance for them afterwards," persisted Dormer, with the utmost 
indifference ; " so no wonder he is afraid of letting go his grand- 
mother's apron-string. What else can we expect ! " 
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" I have to do nothing of the kind," retorted Clement, angrily, 
" and if you say that again I'll knock you down. What will you 
be saying next, I wonder ! '* 

" That it is time for the performance to begin, and for us to be 
off,'* said Reginald, coolly moving towards the door. " We sinners 
will go, and leave the saint to his pious meditations ! " 

With a burst of unfeeling laughter at this last sally, all the 
boys followed him out of the room, except Radnor, who lingered, 
trying to coax his cousin into good humour, with his arm thrown 
affectionately round his neck. 

" Never mind him, Clem," he was saying ; " a conceited prig ! 
he'd say anything to be thought clever. I wouldn't care a rap for 
him if I were you." 

"I don't care," returned Clement, but with a tremor in his 
voice that sounded rather as if he did. 

"That's right. And now come along, there's a dear fellow, - 
and forget it in the fun. I declare I don't see any harm in going, 
but if uncle Ashley is vexed, I will tell him it was my fault. I'll 
bear all the blame. Do come." 

" I am not coming," said Clement, crossly ; and as he spoke, he 
tried to shake off Radnor's arm. 

" Why, you are not angry with me, old boy, are you ? I don't 
like leaving you here all alone. Whatever will you find to do 
with yourself until we come back ? " 

" I will get my pony and ride home — to Ashley," said 
Clement, in such a determined tone that his cousin felt quite 
startled. 

" I say, you mustn't do that ! " he exclaimed, anxiously. " Think 
what a to-do it would make at Cranmere. You would get Dormer 
into no end of a row." 

" I don't care," returned Clement, doggedly. " I am not going 
back with them to be a visitor in their house. They are horrid 
beasts, both of them, and I hope they will catch it for being so 
rude ! " 

" But indeed, Clem, I am sure you would be sorry for it after- 
wards. It would be like going home to tell tales, and you'd never 
do that ? Besides, Dormer didn't mean any harm — ^fellows often 
say things when they are excited that they don't really mean. 
Whatever you do, don't do that" 

" Hallo, Radnor ! are you going to keep us waiting till mid- 
night ? " came a shout from outside ; and Clement begged him 
to go, but he would not until he had gained a promise. 

"Say you will stay here until we come back? I daresay it 
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won't be long ; perhaps we shall find it stale, and corae away. 
But I can't leave this room until you have promised not to go 
home. It would be the worst thing you could possibly do." 

" All right — I promise ! " said Clement, hurriedly ; for he was 
afraid some of the boys would be coming back to fetch his cousin, 
and he could not bear the sight of them just now. If this was 
the way they always behaved when a fellow tried to do what was 
right, he had no longer any wish to go to school. It was hard 
enough to do right without being bullied for it into the bargain I 
Here he was, ready to cry wiA disappointment at not going; 
indeed, his eyes were swimming so that he was obliged to lean 
his head and arms on the mantelpiece to hide it from the waiter, 
who kept looking at him as he cleared the table, and presently 
asked, in a sympathizing tone — 

** Aren't you well, Master Ashley ? " 

"Yes, thanks," muttered the boy, without moving; so, after 
poking the fire into a blaze and throwing on more coals, he went 
away, leaving Clement alone in the brightly-lighted coflfee-room 
to' think over all that had happened. The disappointment was 
very great ; but what made him feel most miserable was the taunt- 
ing ridicule he had had to undergo for almost the first time in his 
life. He couid have borne being called " muff" and " coward," 
they were so perfectly untrue, and only made him angiy. But 
what touched him to the quick was the taunt of wishing to set 
himself up as a pattern of virtue, and pretending to be so much 
better than the rest of the world. Perhaps there is no form of 
ridicule more trying or more dangerous to a boy's nature than 
that. Some boys would rather do what they know to be wrong, 
than seem to be more conscientious than their fellows ; and though 
Clement was not so weak as that, he still felt it bitterly. He 
dreaded the teazing he would still have to meet, and longed to 
escape it by going home at once to his kind father and grand- 
mother, who, he felt sure, would say he had acted rightly. But 
that was impossible, and, dashing away the tears that he was 
ashamed of, even though there was no one to see them, he threw 
himself into an easy-chair and took up the paper. But he could 
not read. His thoughts wandered away to Laurence in his distant 
home, wishing him back again, and wondering what he was doing 
at that exact moment, until he almost forgot his own trouble. It 
he could have known the truth, he would have forgotten it alto- 
gether, and thought the bright, warm room he was in a Paradise 
compared with the cold, dark cell where ^oor Laurence was suffer- 
ing at that moment. But he little dreamt of such a state of things; 
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and soon, overcome by the heat of the fire after his day's sport 
and good dinner, fell into a warm, delicious sleep. 

The gentleman, coming back to finish his reading of the Times^ 
was surprised to find him there, stretched half across the hearth- 
rug ; and stood for some moments looking down with interest at 
the fair, flushed face, with its ruffled hair aiid look of innocent 
peace. He might have known such a look could only be worn 
by one who tried to keep his conscience " pure and undefiled." 

It might have been an hour after — it seemed only five minutes 
to Clement — when he was roused by the troop of boys coming 
back ; some noisy and excited with the fim, but most of them, 
especially the elder ones, looking vexed and dissatisfied. Radnor*s 
face was very long. 

**Well, Clement, you were the best off, after all," he said, 
candidly. "I am glad you didn't come. I wished we had all 
been somewhere else ! " 

" Horrid low trash ! " said Dormer, in a tone o£ disgust. 

" Oh, but wasn't it fun though ! " exclaimed the youngest school- 
boy of the lot; " those clowns looked such awful duffers ! And 
we got a wrinkle or two for the next time we act," he added, 
making a lupge at the boy next him, in imitation of one of the 
scenes in the Thrilling Tragedy. 

" You are soon back," said Clement, yawning sleepily, but quite 
awake enough to feel relieved at not being greeted with tiie teazing 
he had dreaded ; " they can't have gone through all that long 
programme ? " 

" Oh, we left in the middle— couldn't sit it out," replied Radnor ; 
" such frightfully stale jokes and tricks, one knew them all be- 
forehand ; and the circus part was very short. The acting wasn't 
bad." 

" And such an audience ! " put in Ralph ; "nothing but a mob 
of riff-raffs. I know I wished myself out of it." 

" I didn't ! " cried Francis Drake. " I should like to have 
stayed to the end ; and I think it was a shame not to, after paying 
for it. But I say, didn't they swear awfully ! " 

"I believe you!" replied Radnor, who seemed thoroughly' 
vexed with himself now for having encouraged the going at all. 
** I had no idea they would think that a necessary part of the 
performance ; and when it got worse, of course we were not going 
to stay and listen to their bad language. You youngsters must 
forget all that you heard. I ought to have known better than to 
let you go at all." 

" Oh, I like that ! As if you could have prevented us ! " cried 
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Cyril Dormer, in derision ; " I always do as I like. I am not so 
green as Ashley ! " 

Clement was not to escape altogether, for they could not forget 
that" he had refused to go because his father would not like it, 
whilst they had persisted in going in spite of their consciences. 
But the second dose of ridicule was not so hard to bear as the 
first, because the most stinging tongue was silent — for Reginald 
Dormer was much too cross to try to be witty. 

" What are we staying here for ? " he exclaimed, impatiently ; 
" for goodness sake, let us order the horses and be off. I am 
tired to death with all this foolery I " 

So they got into their saddles once more, and set off for the 
dreary seven miles' ride to Cranmere in the dark and mud. It 
was not a pleasant change for Clement after the arm-chair and 
fireside ; but his mind was at ease, and he was the only cheerful 
one of the party. He asked questions about the theatre, which 
were answered readily enough at first \ but soon, even the most 
pleased got tired of the subject, and seemed unwilling to keep it up. 

" If you had come yourself, you wouldn't have had to ask so 
much," said Cyril Dormer, snappishly; **you were a great muff 
not to. It wouldn't have done you any more harm than it did 
us." But as he ended with a needlessly violent exclamation at 
his pony for stumbling, it was not so clear that that harm was 
nothing, 

" Shut up, Cyril ! " exclaimed Radnor, turning upon him sharply. 
" Don't be such an ape as to copy everything you hear, whether it 
is good or bad." And though Cyril muttered, he did not dare 
retort aloud, and they all rode on in silence. Pbor Radnor was 
very ill at ease. It was always his fate, he told himself, to get 
into mischief and lead others after him, without meaning any 
harm ; but when would he learn wisdom by experience ? He was 
old enough, but age seemed to make no difference. There was 
his cousin, so many years younger, and not generally considered 
very wise either, but he had done better in this case. He felt 
quite ashamed of himself ; whilst at the same time Clement was 
congratulating him^^i upon having followed Radnor's advice in 
not going home, as he most surely would have done if his cousin 
had not prevented him. Now that his anger was over, he saw 
how bad it would have looked ; and felt more than gratefiil for 
having been saved from an act that he would ever afterwards have 
repented. And besides, he would have been sorry to be the 
means of getting the Dormers into a scrape, which he suspected 
they would not escape altogether as it was. 
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It was clear Reginald feared so by the haste with which he 
asked the groom, at the stables where they dismounted, whether 
Lady Cranmere had come back yet, and his evident relief on 
hearing she had not. It was too late for anything but to have 
supper and go to bed, except for the two elder ones, who felt 
bound to show themselves in the drawing-room and explain their 
absence. 

" Well, so you have turned up at last ! " exclaimed Lady Wini- 
fred Dormer, stopping in the middle of a song to greet them. 
** Where have you been all this time ? I hope the other boys 
are safe?" 

" Safe ? of course they are safe ! " retorted her brother, in no 
very amiable tone, whilst Lord Radnor explained and apologized, 
and hoped they had not been anxious. 

" We thought so many of us being together would prevent it,*' 
he said ; " but I hope you did not wait dinner ? We had ours at 
the hotel at King's Walden." 

" Youmust have taken your time over it," was the reply, with 
a glance at the timepiece ; ** or perhaps you all indulged in after- 
dinner naps before starting homewards. Was that it ? " 

" No, we indulged in something more exciting," said Radnor, 
looking rather ashamed, but still mischievous \ " we went to the 
theatre 1 " 

^' A theatre at King's Walden ? " rose a chorus of voices. " What 
a thing it must have been ! How came you to hear of it ? " 

" We saw it placarded all over the walls, and thought it would 
be good fun ; but, I am sorry to say, were disappointed. It wasn't 
even worth the threepence ! " 

" Threepence ! " echoed Lady Winifred, with a horrified laugh. 
** You don't mean to say that fastidious brother of mine went to 
a threepenny theatre? What a joke! But, Reggie, what will 
mamma say ! " 

" It was all my doing," said Radnor, quickly ;, " I was the pro- 
poser and seconder too, I believe. Dormer did not half like it," 
- — whilst Reginald frowned aside to his sister, **She need know 
nothing about it if you could only keep your tongues still ! " 

He was vexed with Radnor for bringing it all out so openly 
before the assembled company ; and yet he had not liked to ask 
him not to mention it. There was a genuine, honest candour 
about the sailor that made him fear he would resent any idea of 
concealment ; which certainly was out of the question now. By 
the next morning. Lady Cranmere knew all about their escapade, 
and frightened the. boys out of all enjoyment of their breakfast, by 
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a, severe lecture on the ungentlemanlike foolishness of their con- 
duct in allowing themselves to be seen at a paltry, trumpery 
theatre, where she would have been ashamed even for her servants 
to go 1 Poor Reginald was the chief sufferer, though Radnor, 
burning with shame, tried to take all the blame upon himself, pro- 
testing that it was every bit his fault, and that he was more sorry 
than he could express for having been so thoughtless. Lady Cran* 
mere listened as if she quite believed it ; but she could not scold 
her visitor, so she scolded her son, and let Radnor take it if he 
liked at second hand. 

The younger boys got off best, there being too many of them 
to be blamed separately. Clement Ashley was immensely relieved 
to find his part in the affair unnoticed. There was nothing he 
disliked so much as to be conspicuous in any way ; and praise 
would have been harder to bear than blame in this, for it would 
have set his companions against him, and provoked more ridicule. 
As it was, he did not hear the end of his '^ fear of contamination '* 
in a hurry. It was thought a good joke to call him "S. Clement," 
and teaze him about his saintliness whenever anything was sug- 
gested in which he did not care to join. But he was generally so 
good-humoured that the shafts of ridicule glanced off him harm- 
lessly, and he soon regained his footing of favourite amongst them 
— a greater favourite than ever with some, who honoiured him for 
his courage, and learnt a lesson from his example which they would 
not easily forget 
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' Lead, kindly Light, amid th' encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on ; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home. 

Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my f^et : I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.'' 

Lyra Apostolua^ 




BRIGHT sun wats shining over the city of Rome, 
lighting up its palaces and gardens, its churches 
and fountains and ancient ruins, but not a ray 
of its warm light penetrated into the gloomy 
cell underneath the Palazzo Sforza, where poor 
Laurence was still suffering bravely for con- 
science sake. He was lying down, with his 
head pressed into the pillow, trying to numb 
the dreadful pain that kept shooting all over his face and head — 
the effects of a severe cold caught from the chill stone wall^ of 
his prison. And as there was no one to hear him, he did not try 
to keep in the moans of pain that would have made a listener's 
heart ache. 

He had been allowed a little fire in a brass pan, but it had died 
out ; and now, do what he could, there was no relief. He had been 
so for several days, and the suffering had made the time so long that 
he could have imagined it a year at least since he had first been 
shut up in the cell : although he knew, as a matter of fact, that it 
was not quite a month yet His Prayer-boofc shewed him that, 
for he never missed reading the daily portion of the Psalms, and 
in their regular order had not gone through them once yet. But 
each part was read over many times, and dwelt in his heart each 
day, until he felt the very depth and fulness of their meaning as 
he had ndver done before. There was always something in them 
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that exactly suited his need. Cries for help in trouble, thanks for 
escape out of temptation, or, best of all, words of loving faith in 
the Almighty Father, Who is sure to order all things for the best, 
and give relief in His own good time. 

'* The Lord is on my side : I will not fear what man doeth 
unto me." 

" God is our hope and strength : a very present help in trouble." 

" Great is our Lord, and great is His power : yea, and His 
wisdom is infinite." 

Such verses as these fell like balm on the boy's troubled spirit, 
filling him with a strength and peace that he wondered to feel in 
the midst of so much trial, and making him able to endure 
patiently what in his own strength would have been unendurable. 
He gave a deep sigh of thanks when the pain gradually subsided, 
and got up to walk about a little, looking fondly at his marble 
cross and Cecile's locket, which were the only pretty objects 
within sight. But he was soon obliged to go back to the bed, and 
was nearly asleep, when a step and voice that were not the ser- 
vant's roused him, and Father Antonio came in, with a lantern, 
that made him look more grim and ghastly than ever. 

" How are you, my son ? " he began, in his most gentle tone ; 
" it is long since I have been to see you, but I knew that solitude 
would have more effect upon your conscience than many argu- 
ments. I hope by this time you are enough awake to a sense of 
your duty to spare us the necessity of any further punishment ? " 

Laurence stood up, but made no answer, and the priest went 
on — 

** I have come to see if you are ready to come upstairs with me, 
to regain your liberty and your uncle's favour by obedience. What 
do you say, Lorenzo ? " 

" I can only say what I did before," replied Laurence, respect- 
fully, but with so much firmness in his look and tone, that Father 
Antonio's angry dislike to him came back in full force. His 
obstinate will should be broken if anything he could do could 
break it. 

" Do you mean to tell me the correction has been useless, you 
hardened boy ? " he asked, with a dark frown j " then know that 
you have not seen the worst yet. I told you of the dungeons 
lower down — you shall see how you like them ! " and seizing his 
arm with an angry grip, he half dragged, half led him out of the 
cell without any further warning. 

Laurence turned so giddy he would have fallen, alone, and the 
walls seemed to swim round him as they followed the dim light of 
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the lantern down more stone stairs and passages, until a pause was 
made before a door that was forced open with a heavy, grating 
sound, and he found himself pushed in on to a bench, in a small 
lamp cell, compared with which his former prison had been a 
palace. 

" Why don't you kill me at once ! " he exclaimed, passionately, 
as a chill of misery and fear rushed over him. 

" Because that is not our object. We only punish your body 
for the sake of saving your eternal soul, my son," replied the 
priest, with a gleam of malice in his eyes, that shewed how much 
personal dislike had to do with his severity ; and only adding a few 
words of counsel to strive for a better mind and a spirit of 
obedience, he left him alone again behind the double-locked door. 

Laurence was ver}' weak, and the pain began to shoot a^in 
through his throbbing head and face. He thought Father Antonio 
was cruel enough to do an)rthing now. Perhaps he would leave 
him there to starve, or even try torture next, if he would not 
yield without it; and filled with such terrible fears that grew 
rapidly in his sick brain, the poor boy cried long and bitterly. 
Had he been so much more wicked than others that he was being 
so heavily punished ? Ah, yes, he remembered many, many times 
when he had given way to his wicked passions without even trying 
to resist them, and had murmured ungratefully at his lot when 
mercies without number were being poured around him. He 
deserved to be given a cause for real unhappiness — he deserved 
tny punishment that could be laid upon him ; and yet it was sweet 
-o remember that it is " whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth." 
If he could only hold out bravely to the end, the Crown of Life 
that would be given him would far outweigh the pains by which 
he had gained it ; and as he had once said to Clement, of the 
martyrs — when the reward was within their reach, they could not 
give it up for the sake of a few hours of bodily suffering. His 
spirit was still the same, and he felt as if for himself there were 
only a few hours more now, for he must die soon if he were left in 
that awful dungeon. The dim lantern only served to shew the 
blackness of the comers, covered with damp and mildew ; and 
once a frog hopped out into the middle of the floor, where it 
stopped, frightened, and sat looking up at the new tenant with its 
goggle eyes. Laurence drew up his feet with a shudder, and, 
clasping his arms round his knees, buried his face upon them, as 
much to shut out the dismal scene as to ease the terrible neuralgic 
pain that had come back worse than ever. 

And so hours passed away, dragging wearily on like years in 
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the oppressive silence of that living tomb. He was scarcely con- 
scious during sonie parts of the time, for a sort of dizziness came 
over him that almost took away his senses ; but each time he woke 
up with a more painful shrinking. The only thought that com- 
forted him was, however much he might seem to be alone, he was 
not so really, i He believed that Jesus and His holy angels were 
with him, although he could not see them ; and the power of God 
was still as great as when He had sent His angel to deliver St. 
Peter from prison; shewing that no chains, or guards, or iron 
gates were of any avail against His will Poor Laurence prayed 
that he might soon be delivered, even if it were by death ; and the 
answer to that prayer, so often repeated, was close at hand. 

The grating of the door roused him from one of his helpless 
fits, and raising himself up, faint for want of food and air, he saw 
the cardinal standing before him, with the roll of parchment in 
his hand, come to tempt him again, in his hour of weakness, to 
sign away his Faith. 

" I am sorry to find you here, Lorenzo," he began, in the kind 
voice that Laurence remembered, though it sounded a long way 
off; " you will catch your death of cold I But the trial will soon 
be over now. You have only to sign this paper, and then come 
away with me to light and liberty again. Come, my son ! be 
guided by one who is only anxious for your good." 

Laurence shook all over, and piressed his hand to his head. 
He was so afraid of being tempted to give way — anything to get 
out of that fearful dungeon — and yet, after all that had come and 
gone, he could not end by being such a coward ! 

" You will do it for your uncle's sake, if not for your own," the 
cardinal went on, persuasively ; " it is the very last time he can 
ask you. He is dying ; and will you not make his last moments 
happy by the knowledge that his dear nephew Lorenzo will succeed 
him in all his estates and titles ? It is the one great wish of his 
heart." 

It did not occur to Laurence just then that the old Marquis had 
never seemed so fond of him as they pretended to make out 
He was only trying to collect strength for a last refusal of all that 
earth had to offer : and even when he spoke it, it seemed as if some 
strange power had forced it from him rather than his own will 
That was weak and wavering; and his brain was giddy with a 
tumult of fears, that made him only hear as if through the roaring 
of a storm all that the cardinal went on to say. He knew be 
began with persuasions and ended with commands ; but it was 
not until Father Antonio came down to hurry on the deed, and 
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threaten Laurence with his uncle's dying curse if he would not 
obey, that his strength of mind was given back to him for a 
moment His brain cleared, shewing the terrible danger in which 
he stood of denying his conscience for the sake of worldly gain ; 
and once more, for the last time, he was able to give a decided 
refusal. 

" If I had to choose," he said, boldly, " between signing that 
paper or dying in this cell, I would rather choose to die ! '* 

Their answer was a storm of angry words ; but his head grew 
Kght again so suddenly that he scarcely knew what followed. He 
only had a dim idea of sudden darkness, and a loud singing in his 
cars that made their voices sound far away in the distance, until 
they left him with a clanging noise that echoed in his brain long 
after all other consciousness had fled. 
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** I would not miss one sigh or tear, ' 
Heart -pang, or throbbing brow ; 
Sweet was the chastisement severe 
And sweet its memory now. 

Deny me wealth ; far, far remove 

The lure of power or name ; 
Hope thrives in straits, in weaJcness Love, ' 

And Faith in this world's shame." 

Dr. J. H. Newman. 



i| HEN next he opened his eyes, it was upon a very 
different scene. A carved ceiling overhead, 
pictured walls around, and all the usual fur- 
niture of a bedroom, which he could distinctly 
see, although the light from the window was 
shaded. Scarcely able to believe his senses, he 
raised his head to look round, fully expecting 
the vision to vanish like a dream, leaving him in 
the bare cell he so well remembered. But no ; everything stayed 
where it was, and indeed grew so much more real every moment 
that he could no longer doubt that he was lying in bed in his own 
room in the Palazzo Sforza. But how had he got there? He 
remembered nothing of being moved. Surely he had not been 
lying there ill all this time, only dreaming of the prison and its 
miseries? That could not be, for he remembered it all too 
vividly ; and, when his eyes fell upon the marble cross that had 
whiled away so many dreary hours in the cell, he knew that it was 
no dream, but a reality, for it had been only begun when he last 
saw it in that room. 

Two words kept ringing in his ears as if he had heard tbero 
lat^ely, though when, or from whom, he could not imagine. 
"E morto.*' Whp had said it? and who was dead? Had they 
thought he was ? He had thought himself dying in the dungeon ; 
and, with a sigh of thankfulness at finding himself out of it, he let 
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his head sink back on the pillows, repeating half aloud the words 
that puzzled him. Directly there was a rustling of silk, and the 
Contessa Fontarini came in quickly from the next room. 

"Lorenzo mio!'' she cried, delighted, "you have awoken at 
last ! I began to fear you would never wake again." 

" Did you say * ^ morto,' Aunt? Who is dead ? " he asked ; 
then, with a sudden gleam of recollection, " Is it my uncle ? " 

" Yes," she answered softly. " May our Lady rest his soul ! 
He died last evening, just before you were found insensible and 
brought upstairs." 

Laurence's heart gave a great bound of joy. Now the tempta- 
tion was over! the dangerous, wearing temptation that he had 
been in daily and hourly dread of yielding to, and he had had 
strength given him to stand firm to the end. Of course he had 
lost his heritage ; but the reward of peace and an unstained con- 
science more than made up for that. 

" Were you with him ? " he asked, after a pause. 

" No ; they sent for me too late. And now it is too late for 
you, Lorenzo. Your obstinacy has brought a heavy punishment 
upon you, but not heavier than you deserve," said the Contessa, 
who was a very bigoted Roman Catholic. " I am sure we did all 
we could to save you, but you would not listen, and now you must 
bear the consequences. A heretic is not worthy to bear the name 
of Sforza." 

He looked at her questioningly, and she went on, 

" You have not only lost your fortiine, but your name — rank — 
everything! You are disinherited, cut off altogether from the 
family as if you were dead, or had never been born, and without 
a farthing in the world ! I am deeply grieved for you, carino ; 
but it is not as if you had had no warning. You have no one to 
blame but yourself." 

" And what is to become of me ? " asked Laurence. " I sup- 
pose, if I am cut off like that, no one has any more power over 
me? I am free to do as I like? " And a sudden hope made his 
heart beat wildly. His aunt saw it, and felt very vexed, 

" I neither know nor care," she answered hotly. " My brother 
will decide that when he comes. But if that is the way you 
receive the news of your disgrace, I have no more pity for you. 
I did think you would be sorry, or at least that you would have 
had the grace not to shew that you were glad to have done with 
us all." 

" I am not glad to have done with you, Aunt," he said, affec- 
tionately taking her hand. " You have always been kind to me ; 
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and I don't know what I should have done without you and Pia. 
But no one else cared for me; and you can't wonder at my 
longing to get out of Father Antonio's power after all that he 
has done." 

*' No, poveretto," she said, softened at once by the boy's gentle- 
ness ; " you have suffered much, and I will not scold any more 
now. I am a shocking nurse ! I ought not to have let you talk 
before having something to eat." And she hurried away to send 
in a dainty meal, that he kn^w how to enjoy after his long course 
of bread and water. When it was over he lay back very still and 
happy, too weak to think much either of the past or future, but 
only able to enjoy the delicious rest he was having ; the freedom 
from pain, the warm, soft bed, and the luxury of being waited 
upon and taken care of again. For a long time he remained in 
the same state, sleeping and waking, having his meals, and then 
dozing off again, until at last the Contessa thoroughly awoke him 
by a piece of news she brought 

" Lorenzo, your uncle " — she began ; then correcting herself 
quickly, "I mean my brother, the Marchese, has arrived. I 
suppose you would wish to see him after the funeral ? " 

" Oh yes, please, Aunt I " he cried, starting up eagerly. He had 
often longed to see his father's twin-brother, hoping to find in him 
an image of that dead 'father whose memory he held in such re- 
spect ; and now the desire to hear from him what his own fate 
was to be made the longing still more intense. He waited very 
impatiently during the hour or two that passed before he came, 
only quieted by the muffled sounds that told him when the old 
man who had lately been so powerful in that house was l)eing 
carried to his grave, almost past his very door. That could not 
but make him thoughtful ; and it set him off on a train of 
melancholy imaginings. Suppose it had been himself they were 
burying ! Suppose he had died in the dungeon, and had never 
seen daylight, or any of those whom he loved any more upon 
earth ! The thought had not seemed so sad a few days before, 
but now that life was beginning to look brighter, and the natural 
buoyant spirit of his age coming back to him, he felt very thankful 
that his life had been spared. The old woman who had been his 
uncle's nurse, and now waited upon him, came and went without 
his taking any notice : she was very silent, and never disturbed 
him with a useless word. But at last the usual sounds came back 
to the house, a strange voice sounded in the next room, and 
Laurence lifted himself on to his elbow eagerly, to catch the first 
".ight of his uncle, Luigi Sforza. 
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He was a tall, stout, middle-aged man, good-looking enough, 
erect and soldierly ; but there was not that charm about him that 
Laurence had expected in his father's brother ; and he felt dis- 
appointed, even when his uncle took his hand and good-naturedly 
asked him how he was. 

" They half killed you down in their wretched dungeons," he 
said lightly, not thinking how much the boy had really suffered, 
but only how lucky it was for himself that he had been so obstinate 
in refusing to change his mind. And, struck by the earnest gaze 
of those dark eyes, he added, 

" You are, in truth, wonderfully like your father ; but I never 
saw him with such sunken cheeks. You must make haste and 
get strong again." 

" And then — ^? " asked Laurence, eagerly. 

" Then ? oh, and then we shall see. Perhaps we shall be able 
to do something for you." 

" Are you my guardian ? " he inquired. 

" Guardian, boy ? No, you have no guardian. The old Marchese 
has been very hard upon you. Have you not been told ? '* 

** Yes, but I meant — has anyone any power over me, or am I 
free to do as I like ? Can I go back to England ? " 

" Certainly, if you will," replied the Marchese, looking rather 
pleased at the idea. " I have no power to prevent you. Do you 
think you can get on better in England than in Italy ? " 

" My home is there," returned the boy, with tears of sudden 
happiness springing to his eyes ; but, still afraid to trust the hope, 
he added anxiously, " No one else can stop me if you don't." 

"No one else will try," said Father Antonio's hard voice, 
coming in so suddenly that it made Laurence start and shiver. 
He was very weak still, and that voice had always boded harm to 
him. " We wash our hands of you entirely. You are a hopelessly 
hardened boy, and will never do credit to anyone. Listen to 
your uncle's last will concerning you." And he read aloud the 
act of disinheritance which the old man had sigped just before 
his death. 

Laurence listened attentively, but, as the truth grew clearer to 
him that, by being so cut off from all family ties he would belong 
more than ever to the Ashleys, his face brightened into an ex- 
pression that made the priest quite savage with disappointment. 

" Your uncle's dying curse be upon you ! " he cried, angrily. 
*' You are going straight to the ruin you deserve I" and, without 
any other words of farewell, he strode out of the room ; and 
I^urence never saw him again. 
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" The Padre is very severe/' remarked his uncle, with a slight 
shrug. " You do not love him, Lorenzo ? " 

" No, I can*t bear him. Will he stay on here with you ? " 

'• Not with me. He is mad with zeal, I think, and, though I 
am a good Catholic, I love not bigotry. I think every man has a 
right to his own opinions, and, though they may debar him from 
filling certain positions, it is but fair to give him a choice between 
the two." 

" Then I may go back to England ? " said Laurence, his mind 
running back to the delightful prospect; "and directly, I sup- 
pose ? May I go at the end of the week ? " 

" Nay, that is for you to decide,'* said the Marchese, in a tone 
of marked indifference that jarred upon his nephew's feelings ; 
" but I would recommend you not to be in so great a hurry. You 
are too weak to travel now, and, until you are in a fit state, my 
house and servants are quite at your service. Good night." 

" Thank you, Signore. Good night." And Laurence watched 
him leave the room, not feeling at all as if he was his uncle. He 
seemed only like a good-natured stranger who cared not a straw 
whether he went or stayed; and, though that was lucky for 
Laurence, he could not help feeling a little disappointed. The 
Marchese' s silence about his wife and sons shewed in a marked 
way that he considered him as no longer one of their family ; and 
he had been very curious to see those cousins about his own age, 
of whom he had so often heard from the Contessa and Pia. But 
then, he thought, with a bounding heart, what did that matter 
when there was Clement to go back to, and Cecile, and Harry, 
and all the dear people at Ashley? He sprang out of bed at 
once to begin putting his things together for the journey, feeling* 
as if the mere thought of going had made him well ; but he soon 
found that even the exertion of dressing tired him, and all he 
could do after it was to sit down and make a list of his books. 
The Contessa found him at it when she came in presentl)% and 
stopped short in amazement 

" Why, Lorenzo, when did you get up ? " she inquired. 

" Just now, Aunt. I must make a beginning, you know. I want 
to get up my strength, and it is awfully weakening work l)dng in 
bed" 

" But what a sudden idea. What made you in such a hurry ?" 

"Don't you know?" he asked, looking delighted. "I am 
going home — back to Ashley, as soon as ever I am strong enough 
to travel. Shan't you all be glad to get rid of me ? " 

" We ought to be, to return your compliment," said his aun^ 
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offended. " You dcm't trouble yourself to be very polite. After 
a)l the petting and spoiling you had at Monte Remi, to behave in 
such an ungrateful way, as if you were escaping from a host of 
enemies ; it is positively too disgusting ! And being so ready to 
exchange your own beautiful country, too, for a wretched place 
like England ! I could not have believed that any Sforza would 
be so unpatriotic ! " 

" I am very patriotic about Italy when I am in England/' said 
Laurence, mischievously. "But what would you have me do, 
Aunt ? It would be no use my staying here, where I have no 
home and nothing to do." 

^* We could have found you something to do," said the Contessa. 
" My brother could well afford to send you to school for a few 
years, and a|ter that, our influence is great enough to get you into 
some post, where you would be provided for, for life. There is 
nothing to prevent our doing as much as that yet." 

" Except the will," thought Laurence, very glad that his imcle 
had not been so ready to do what his aunt |M-opQse4 for him. 
But she went on — 

" I wish i could offer you a home with flae ; but, of course, that 
is impossible. I could not so openly set at nought the Marchese's 
last command ; besides the danger of exposing Pia constantly 
to the influence of a heretic. But although you are no longer my 
nepbew, I should like to have had you near enough to conje and 
see us sometimes as a friend." 

"Perhaps J shall be able to do that still," said Laurence. 
*' When I am a soldier, if my reginaent is ever stationed at Malta 
1 may be able to run over and pay you a visit. Shall I ?" 

"Yes, do, by ail means. And if you really carry out this 
fpolish plan of going back to England, of course you will write 
to me sometimes, to say how you are getting on ? " 

" OJi yes, Aunt, I will write ; and I hope you wijl get the letters 
safer than I did mine from England ! By the byie, there ought to 
be a whole heap waiting for m^," added the- boy, eagerly ; ^ four 
or flye, at le^^t, for all these last weeks. I wonder if I mayn't 
have them now ? " 

He ^J^ed his upacle the nex^ morning, ^nd also for the books 
that Father Antonio had taken from him at different times ; and 
the Marchese promised to see about it. But perhaps he did not 
t^Jce much ^puble, fpr when X4urence met him that ^afteroouon in 
the gallery (where he was wsdking about slowly for exercise), he 
had only one letter to give him, ivhich h2|.d just arrived from 
Epgland. He could not And any others amongst the old Mar- 

s 
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quis's papers; and the books Laurence never saw again of course. 
He had not expected to, although he thought it worth while trying. 
But he did not care for anything else now, with that precious 
letter, in Lord De Walden's writing and with the King's Waldere 
postmark, in his hand. 

He tore open the envelope and read it as quickly as he could 
through the mixed tears of happiness and sorrow that kept blinding 
his eyes. The love shewn for him in every line, and the deep 
anxiety that his long silence had caused, made him feel very 
grateful; but the news about Arthur was dreadfully sad. Lord 
De Walden wrote in great distress that their little darling was so 
much worse they dared not hope he would be spared to them 
many days longer. He never left his grandmother's room now, 
and, except for a change into somebody's arms, very seldom left 
his cot. But he suffered so much aching pain that they could not 
wish him to live ; and though it was a bitter trial to think of losing 
him, they tried to say "God's will be done." All the others 
were as usual, except that Clement had a bad cold and cough, 
which, in addition to his little brother's entreaties that he might 
not go, had prevented him from going to school yet 

Laurence was very glad to hear that ; he had forgotten the 
chance there was of finding him away. But the delight he had 
had in the prospect of going home was sadly checked. It would 
still be a treat — ^how great none but himself could ever know !— 
to see all the dear faces and the loved home once more ; but to 
find little Arthur dying — or, worse still, dead — ^would make it a 
very melancholy meeting for them all. He could not bear that 
last thought, and determined to set off as soon as ever it was 
possible, in the faint hope of being yet in time to see the child, 
who had, as usual, sent a loving message to "Laurie." And 
when the Marchese came in the next morning to wish him good- 
bye before leaving Rome on business^ he was surprised to hear 
that he had made up his mind to start " the day after to-morrow." 
" Nonsense, boy ! you are not fit," he answered. But Laurence 

declared he was nearly all right again now, and would not be 

turned from his purpose. 
•* Well, of course you are your own master," his uncle said, 

not caring to persuade him very much. " How do you think of 

going?" 

"The shortest way — through France, the way I came," said 

Laurence. "I have been looking at the paper, and made out 

the route. It will be very easy." 

" But about money ? Have you enough to carry you through ?" 
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•* I think I have just enough/* he answered, shewing what he 
had left of the generous allowance his old uncle had given him ; 
but before waiting to see, the Marchese's hand was in his pocket, 
and double the amount was laid on the table. 

" There, you will not mind a little over — ^boys never do," he 
said, good-naturedly ; and thinking, after that, that he had done 
quite enough, he cut short the boy's thanks, said good-bye quickly, 
and went off, to forget all about him in the press of his own affairs. 

Laurence did not lose a moment before beginning a letter home, 
in which he told, in a few words, all that had happened during 
the last month to prevent him writing ; and passed on quickly to 
the sorrow he felt at hearing such a sad account of dear little 
Arthur, and to the glad news of his own return. He did not ask 
if he might come — he felt too much like one of their own children 
for that; he simply wrote that he was coming home for good, 
never to go back any more, and that he was so happy he could 
scarcely believe it to be really true I He did not know exacdy 
what day he should arrive, but it would be so soon after the letter 
that he would not write a long one — ^it had tired him to write even 
so much. So he would put off everything else to tell them when 
they met 

•' When they met !" How the prospect would have excited him 
a few weeks back ! and yet now he was surprised to find how 
quietly he could think and talk of it, and even make preparations 
for the journey. He thought it was only the fear about little 
Arthur that had taken off the keen edge of joy from the cup 
of happiness that would have been dangerously sweet without 
that one drawback. But, perhaps, even without it he would 
have found himself able to receive the sudden joy less wildly 
than in his younger days. The last few weeks had sobered his 
character very much; and after seeing how wonderfUUy God's 
Hand had worked for him in his helplessness, not only bringing 
him safe out of present trial, but also placing him out of the way 
of further temptation and danger, his chief feeling could only be 
one of deep thankfulness for the mercy that had watched over 
him, and rewarded him so much more than he deserved. 

That day he lengthened his walk into the courtyard of the 
palace, where he met one or two of the servants, who greeted 
him kmdly, and seemed sorry that he was not to be their new 
master, as they had lately expected. But Laurence himself was 
not sorry ; he was too weak to care for anything but rest, and 
that seemed as if it could only be found amongst the peaceful 
associations of Ashley. 

s 2 
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Tlie next day, the very last of his stay in Rome, he was up 
early, and spent a busy morning padking. which made him feel 
so knocked up that he longed to go to bed and stay there till it 
was time to start next morning. But he had not said good-bye to 
his aunt yet, and he must see her that afternoon, somehow or 
other. She had promised to bring Pia to see him before he went, 
but as the day wore on without her coming (on purpose, he rather 
suspected, to delay his departure), he was obliged to tire himself 
still more by walking to the Villa Fontarini. 

The Contessa was very much surprised to see him, and scolded 
him well for his foolishness in making the attempt. But Pia had 
not a word to say, and stared at him so earnestly all the time he 
was talking to her mother, that at last he was struck by it, and 
turned to her, amused. 

"Well, Pia! I hope you will know me next time. What is 
the matter P** 

*' You do "not look as if you were very wicked," she answered, 
gravety, and in such a surprised tone that it made him laugh. 

**Thank you ! I am glad to hear it Did you expect I should ?" 

He stayed at the Villa all the rest of the evening, and it was not 
until late that his aunt and cousin wished him an affectioDate 
good-^bye, and sent him back in their carriage to the Palazzo 
Sforza for the very last time. It was a great relief to him to 
think it was so. The palace was very magnificent outside, but 
vast and gloomy wkhin, without a single comfortable room, and 
much too grand to feel at home in. And if that had always been 
the case, how much more so now when he was quite alone in it 
except for the servants — at least, he supposed Father Antonio 
was gone, as he never saw or heard anything of him. The sight 
of the portmanteaus in his room made bis heart beat high with 
excitement at the prospecat that was now so very, very near ; but 
he tried to keep his attention fixed whilst he said his prayers, 
remembering how much he had to be thankful foi:^ and 'how much 
he had still to pray for, before laying his head on the piUow for 
the last lime in Rome. 
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' Safe Home, sale Home in port ! 
Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Tom sails, provisions short. 

Arid Orily not a wreck : 
But O; the joy upon- the shore, 
To'tdi oor -voyage perils o'er ! " 

Dr. J. M. Nbale. 

JT is needless to say what joy that letter of 
Laurence's caused in Ashley Priors. After the 
long weeks of suspense and anxiety about him, 
to hear suddenly that he would be with them 
almost immediately, never to go back any more ! 
It was like a flood of sunlight bursting in at ihe 
end of a long, dull day ; and in the first excited 
moments — to the children, at least — it seemed 
as if every cloud had been cleared away from their sky. Lessons 
^w«Fe hopeless that morning, for even after everything that could 
be thought of had been said at breakfast, they would still break 
out every other minute, " Oh, Miss Selwyn, may I speak English ?" 
And then it would all come over again : wonders where Laurence 
was now, how far he had got on his journey, when he would 
arrive, and whether he would be altered. There was quite a 
start of expectation when the door opened suddenly ; but it was 
only Lord De Walden who came in, looking amused at the 
hubbub that met his ears. 

"Little birds that chatter never will be wise," said he, play- 
fully. "I think I shall not interfere with lessons much. Miss 
Seiwyn, if I beg leave to take these magpies out for a ride until 
they have sobered down a little." 

" Oh, father 1 " They both rushed at him with a hug of thanks, 
and would have darted off to get ready, leaving all their books 
open on the table, without hearing Miss Selwyn's call, if their 
father had not made them come back and put things tidy first. 
Clement was set free too, and joined them in their ride, which 
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Boon became a merry scamper ; and Lord De Walden did not fifce 
to check their gladness, though his own was sadly clouded by the 
fear that his child Arthur might not live long enough to see 
Laurence, and how sad the meeting would be then ! As he rode 
slowly along behind, his heart ached to miss the fair little form 
on the tiny pony that he used so often to lead by his side a 
year ago. 

The children's first visit when they got back was, as alwa3rs, to 
their brother's room, which they had learnt to enter quietly, how- 
ever much noise they had been making outside : and then they 
felt that the shadow was still there, as before. Lady De Walden 
was walking up and down with him in her arms, trying to soothe 
the aching pain in those poor little limbs that made him cry and 
moan pitifully. They could not be altogether joyful after that : it 
was a strange, mixed feeling, with nearly as much pain as pleasure 
in it, that filled their hearts. Though when they were in Chapel, 
and thought how very soon Laurence might be in his old place 
again, the joy seemed almost to overbdance the sorrow. He 
might come the very next day, there was just a faint chance of it, 
by a late train : and therefore, of course, like impatient children, 
they began expecting him fi"om the moment they were up. It was 
no use telling them it was quite impossible for him to arrive before 
night, and perhaps not even then, and that the time would pass 
much more quickly if they would give their minds to their work. 
They listened for every sound, started at every call, and were in a 
ceaseless ferment of excitement. The only thing that had any 
effect in keeping them quiet was the grave reminder from Mr. 
Wroth to Clement, and from Lady De Walden to the girls when 
she found how much trouble they were giving their governesses, 
that they had only a few days ago entered upon the holy season 
of Lent, which was meant to be a time especially for discipline 
and self-denial, and that they could not find a better opportunity 
for den)dng themselves than by trying not to yield to their in- 
clinations of idleness and inattention. That seemed a reason 
worth trying for, and though perhaps they did not remember much 
that they learnt that morning, they did their best to behave well, 
and were rewarded by twelve o'clock coming sooner than they 
had hoped. 

Little Arthur was better that day, and lay propped up with 
pillows in his dainty little cot, looking happy, and ready to be 
pleased. Harriette went to him at once, to cut out animals in 
paper for his amusement, and Cecile soon came in with a bunch 
if snowdrops from her own garden. 
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"There, Artie, aren't they pretty flowers?" she said, kissing 
him softly, as she laid them down beside the toys and picture- 
books that were strewed over the coverlet ; " shall I put them in 
•water for you ? " 

" My keep them for Laurie," returned the feeWe little voice 
gladly. " When will Laurie come, G'annie ? Will he come to-day ? ** 

" Perhaps so, my darling ; I hope so. But if not, he will come 
to-morrow." 

" Artie want to see Laurie very much," the child went on, in his 
sweet baby tones, " and the sheUs. Will he bring the shells ? " 

" Oh yes, he is sure to bring them back with him," Harry said ; 
" you know, he promised to keep them always." 

** My only want to look at them, and then he can have them to 
keep," said Arthur. *•! would like to say good-bye to Laurie. 
Will the angels wait till he comes ?" 

Poor children ! they could not be sure of that, and their eyes 
filled with tears : but he was playing with his flowers, and pre- 
sently asked, "Will snowdrops and violets g'ow in Heaven, 
G'annie?" 

Lady De Walden did not hear, and it was Cecile who answered, 
confidently, " Oh yes, Arthur, and much better ones than these. 
Everything is so beautiful in Heaven I " 

" And I will be able to run about there and get them like you 
do," said he, looking up with his wondering eyes. " Artie so glad ! 
Artie like to go to Heaven and be quite well. But you mustn't 
cry," he added, lovingly, looking round at all the tearful faces. 
" You come too, by and by, to be with Jesus and the angels. 
G'annie says I go first to tell mother you are coming." 

They were too much accustomed to the idea to be overcome by 
it for long; and Clement presently called his attention to the 
mast he was putting into a boat, which the child turned to watch 
with eager pleasure. There was not a touch of impatience now 
in their manner towards him, as they remembered with regret 
there used to be often when he pulled about their things and 
hindered their work or play. They let him do or touch anything 
he liked, and whatever he asked for was given into his hand, or 
done to please him, without a moment's hesitation. If they had 
done so always they would have felt happier now ; but we never 
know how sorry we shall be for our unkind actions until it is too 
late to recall them. 

In church that evening Cecile's thoughts wandered to that 
Heaven of which her little brother had been speaking, and to 
which he was going— that happy Land which she loved to dream 
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of, and which, with simple, childlike faith, she pictured to herself 
vividly as having everything that was beautiful upon earth, but 
in a far higher degree — gorgeous sunsets and angelic singing, a 
never-ending lovely country, where Saints and Angels wander 
happily without a shade of sorrow, for she knew the promise that 
" tears shall be wiped away from off all faces." Her dear mothei' 
was there, — and Arthur was going ; not to be weak and crippled, as 
he had been all his life, but to be happier than they had ever 
known him. And the thought, " how glad mother will be to see 
him," seemed to take away the pang from her own grief. 

Directly tea was over, Clement set off with his father to the 
station, for they thought it just possible that Laurence might 
arrive by one of the evening trains. Harry and Cecile longed to 
go too, but instead, they had to learn their lessons for the next 
day, — ^which they thought no use at all, for if Laurie came, of 
course they would have a holiday in honour of his return. 

" If you do," said Miss Selwyn, " you will be none the worse for 
knowing your lessons. And now it will be much better for yon to 
have something to do. Remember what Lady De Walden said.'* 

" Oh dear, and I promised to try and be very attentive ! " said 
Harry. " Come on, Ceci, let us race who can finish this exercise 
first" 

" No, no," laughed the Fraulein in German, " that would be a 
bad way ; they would be full of mistakes ! race, rather, which can 
keep silence longest." 

"All right . — one, two, three and away ! " cried Harriette, merrily; 
and she set to work with such goodwill that her exercise was soon 
finished. Cecile's brain was wool-gathering, as was very evident 
when she burst out presently, 

• " Oh, I must just say this ! did you hear the stable clock strike 
seven ? If Laurie is coming by the first train he will be almost 
there. Oh, Harry ! " and she almost jumped out of her chair with 
delight. But Harry only nodded and laughed, and laid her finger 
on her lips. She had a much stronger will than Cecile, and also 
a quicker memory, which made work less of a burden to her. 
But the most loveable point in her character was the unselfish 
spirit which now made her stay, when her own lessons were ready, 
to help her sister, instead of running away from the schoolroom, 
as she longed to do. 

By the time they had both done, the hour had passed which 

would have brought the carriage back from meeting the first train, 

•>d there was nothing for it but to bear the suspense for another 

•>le long sixty minutes ; and perhaps after all Laurence might 
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not coiiie that flight. They went upstairs to ask their grandmother 
what she thought ; but Arthur was falling asleep, and they could 
Aol talk th6re ; So both ran down again, shivering in their white 
dresses, until they gained th6 fearing log-fire in the hall. 

" Oh, how cold it is ! '' exclaimed Cecile, with chattering teeth, 
" there must be a hard frost How cold poor Laurie will find it 
after Italy ! " 

Theiy peeped out of the hall window into the dark night, whartf 
nothing was to be seen but blackness, and nothing to be heard 
but gusts of freezing wind ; and then hastened into the tapestry 
drawing-room, which looked a picture of warmth and comfort — as 
great a contrast to the scene outside as anyone could well imagine. 
As the name of the room implied, its walls were lined with 
tapestry, and the richly-blended colotlrs glowed warmly in the 
soft light of wax tapers, which were repeated again and again in 
mirrors and crystal reflectors in all parts of the room. A thick, dark 
carpet covered the floor, and over it were strewed in luxurious pro- 
fusion sofas and ottomans, gilded chairs, and marble-topped tables 
covered with handsome ornaments that shewed well against the 
sombre background : whilst a brightly blazing fire gave the crown- 
ing touch of comfort to the whole. This was the chief attraction to 
Harriette and Cecile, and to Crumb too : who had been asleep 
on the schoolroom rug all the evening, and only woke up to dart 
through the door after them, so rashly that it was a marvel he was 
not crushed. He knew what was comfortable, and soon. curled 
himself up again on a soft cushion, whilst the girls stood over him, 
warming themselves, and talking over all that had happened to 
Laurence. 

" Fancy his being in prison a whole month ! " exclaimed Cecile ; 
" what a shame of that Father Antonio to be so cruel ! I do 
wonder what he did all the time — Laurie, I mean. And wasn't it 
brave of him, Harry, to bear it all rather than give up his Faith ? 
Why, that was being like the martyrs ! " 

" He must have learnt it from the martyrs," said Harriette ; 
" you know he was always fond of reading about them. I expect 
Laurence will be a hero some day, he is so strong and brave." 

"Yes, fancy how he saved Ralph's life, and never talked 
about it!" continued Cecile, proudly. "If it had been fialph 
who had done it, we should never have heard the end of his 
boasting ! But I think he is better since then, don't you ? He is 
not quite so conceited and disagreeable, and he never speaks 
against Laurence now." 

" He would not have the face," replied Harry, " even if he 
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wished, and I don't suppose he does. I think being half-drowned 
did him good. Hark ! what's that ? " 

The wind rushing through the trees — ^nothing more ; and after ia 
moment's intense listening, Harry was down on her knees teasing 
the little dog, to pass away the time. 

** Wake up, Crumb, wake up ! " she exclaimed, pulling his curly 
ears. " Don't you know who is coming to-night ? You must be wide 
awake to speak to him, and not look so lazy. I don't believe you 
have gone through your tricks for an age ; you shall have a lesson 
now. Sit up, sir, directly 1 " 

Poor Crumb was very unwilling to be disturbed, and, when 
he was lifted up to beg, looked the picture of injured meekness ; 
but he was too well educated to be naughty, and did everything 
he was told in the same resigned way. 

" Poor little doggie ! " laughed Cecile ; " the fire has made him 
quite sleepy. But it is very lazy of you. Crumb, because you have 
been asleep all the evening. Now, look here and trust." 

" Trust ! " repeated Harry, putting a thimble upon bis crossed 
paws. He was lying in a pretty hound-like attitude — what the 
children called like a letter-weight — and it was amusing to see 
how his ears drooped, and his brown eyes kept looking up re- 
proachfiiUy from the uneatable prize on his paws to the stem 
finger of command held over him. But presently his head turned 
sharply towards the window, the curly ears pricked up, and a low 
growl made his little body tremble. 

" Be quiet, sir ! look at it ! " said Harry, giving him a little tap 
on the head ; but he could not resist a short, smothered bark now 
and then : and a momentary lull in the wind let them hear the 
sound that his quick ear had caught first A rumbling of carriage 
wheels ! No doubt about it this time ; and, with a cry of delight 
from the children and a shrill barking from Crumb,, they all flew 
out together into the entrance-hall. Yes, they had not been mis- 
taken. The butler was holding the door open, and a carriage 
was standing there, and out of it sprang — not Laurence — ^but the 
doctor ! 

" How is your little brother ? " he asked quickly, surprised at 
such an unusual reception. 

"He is better, — I mean, I think he is asleep," answered 
Harriette, who had nearly run away, and only just remembered in 
time that it would be rude not to stop and shake hands. 

"I am afraid you were expecting someone else, and I dis- 
appointed you," said Dr. Bradley, with a smile. " I am such a late 
^sitor, am I not ? But do not stay here in the cold, my dears ; it 
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is freezing hard." And whilst he followed the footman upstairs at 
once, they went back to the drawing-room, quite disappointed. 

"I daresay he won't come at all to-night," said Cecile, in a 
melandioly tone ; " I don't expect he will now." 

" Why not now any more than before ? Dr. Biadl^s coming 
won't make any difference ; and we might have known it was too 
•arly for them to be back from the station." 

" But I don't think he will," persisted Cecile, so dolefully, and, 
Harriette thought, so unreasonably, that it put her out of patience. 

" What a goose you are, Cecile ! " she exclaimed. ** Of course 
he may not come — we have known that all along ; but I don't 
see that it is any more unlikely now than it was five minutes ago. 
You had better put down that poker; you know we are not 
allowed to touch the fire." 

" But it wants poking," said the child, pettishly. 

" Well, ring then, and let Fowler do it You don't know what 
mischief you might do : perhaps set yourself or the house on fire." 

" But I have not, so you needn't make such a fuss," retorted 
Cecile. " You see I have done no harm." 

** Yes, it is harm to do what you ought not ; it is disobedience," 
said Harriette, decidedly : and Conscience said the same ; but 
Cecile defended herself by sa3dng she had scarcely touched the 
fire— only just the least bit, and then walked away to the other 
end of the room. 

" Well," yawned Harry after a pause, "it is no use dawdling 
about doing nothing any longer. They can't be here for half an 
hour at least, so I shall get my book and read." And she settled 
herself cosily in an arm-chair to hear more of * Alice's Adventures 
in Wonderland.' Little bursts of laughter soon shewed how 
amusing she found it, and, longing to have someone to laugh 
with, she called out, 

" Ceci, come here, and I will read it aloud ! It is such fun ! " 

" I don't want to hear it," answered Cecile, in an offended tone. 

" Oh, very well ; don't then ! I thought it would help to pass 
the time," and, without taking any more notice of her, Harry went 
on enjoying her book, whilst Cecile wandered restlessly about the 
room, looking through an album on one table, taking up an orna- 
ment from another, and beginning a game of solitaire on a third, 
until the half hour seemed as if it never would be over. At last 
she came back to the fire with an impatient sound — ^half sigh, half 
yawn ; and her sister looked up, quite good-humoured again. 

"Ceci, dear, can't you find something to read? The time 
would not seem half so long." 
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"No, I have no book I care for, and it isn't worth while 
beginning now. They must be back soon.*' 

''Yes, I should think so : father and Clement, at all events. I 
wonder why Grannie doesn't come down," said Harry, springing 
tfp. " I will go and see if Dr. Bradley is gone ; and you can 
have my book, if you like/* 

But the kind offer was not taken, for, when she was left alone, 
Cecile stood listening ; looking, in her white frock, and with her 
fair hair floating, like the fairy queen of all the luxury around her. 
She was listening to the wind, which was now roaring ftiriously 
without a moment's pause, drowning every other sound'; and it 
made her think of many things ; — of the stormy waves at Boulder- 
cHffe that night when they were so frightened about Laurence ; of 
thunder, which she always listened to with a sort of pleased awe, 
knowing that it was the voice of God speaking to men of His 
greatness and power. And it also reminded her of the bitter cold 
outside, which many poor people, even children like herself, would 
have to suffer that night, perhaps sleeping under archways or on 
doorsteps, without rags enough to cover them. She shivered 
pityingly, and thought, with a grateful heart, of her own food and 
warmth, and her own soft bed upstairs^ But it is impossible for 
a child brought up in the midst of wealth, as she had been, to 
realise the miseries of the poor ; and soon her mind wandered 
back to the thing that chiefly interested her. She was just 
wondering how far her father and Clement had got on their way 
home, and whether Laurence was really with them or not, when a 
voice behind her — so natural ! although she had not heard it for 
five months — called her name eagerly— "Cecile f and, starting 
round, she saw Laurence himself at the door, tall and thin and 
pale, with his dark eyes looking larger and shadier than ever. 

"Oh, Laurie, darling H she almost screamed, rushing at him 
and clasping her arms round his neck, while he stepped forward 
to meet her, and returned the hug with interest. 

" You see we have brought back the runaway," said Lord De 
Walden, in a tone of great pleasure. " He is really come at last, 
Ceci." 

" Oh, Laurie, I am so glad ! " cried Cecile, keeping tight hold 
of his hand as if to make sure of not losing him again.' " I thought 
you were never coming ! But how did you gtt in ? I did not hear 
any noise." 

" You were dreaming," he answered, looking down at her with 
his well-remembered sunny smile. " I stood a minute to see ii 
you would hear, but you were too much in the clouds. Yon 
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are not- a bit altered, Ceci ! or Clement either. But wh^e h 
Harry?" 

" Echo answers, * Where is Laurie ? ' " said Clement, hearing 
his sister^s excited question in the hall ; and, going to the door, 
he ca,lled out, " Here, Hal ! in the. drawing-room, as large as 
life ! " 

" A little larga:," said Lord De Walden, smiling, as Haxriette 
burst in and greeted Laurence with another w^m, sisterly greet- 
ing. " Don't you see how he is grown ? quite past ClemeQt But 
how thin you are, my dear boy," he added, his playful tone 
changing to oiie of concern as the girls helped him off with his 
topcoat " I am afraid you have been more iU than you told us ! " 

" Oh no, really," answered Laurence, " I have not been ill at 
all, and I'm all right now, thanks. It is only with being forced 
like a sea-kale in a dark hole. Where arie Grannie and Arthur? 
I must go to them." But just then Lady De Walden came m, 
and he broke away from all the others to find himself folded in 
her motherly arras. 

'^ My darling Laurence ! tliis is a pleasure indeed ! " she said, 
gazing at him fondly through tears of happy welcome ; and it was 
all he could do to keep them out of his own eyes. 

" You don't know how I have longed for this ! " he said, look- 
ing round eagerly at all the loved faces. " I though I should 
never see you again just as you used to be, and it was so awfully 
horrid ! And this room too — ^how jolly it looks ! I have not 
seen a comfortable room since I left" 

"Why, didn't you ?" began Harry; but Lady De Walden 

led him away to an armchair by the fire to warm and rest whilst 
he talked, and began h^ anxious inquiries at once. 

" Now, tell us, my dear, how you have borne the jovniey^ and 
all about it. When did you arrive in England ? " 

It would be hopeless to follow the ccmversation during the next 
ten minutes. It was a medley of questions and answers, abau.t 
Italy on the one side and home on the other ; a^d the clyjldren 
could not take their eyes off Laurepce, it was so delightful to have 
him back again. They thought he was a Uttle altered, not onily in 
size^ but in manner—rather old^r, which was only natural after all 
that he had gone through ; but they had not realized that yet, and 
could not help being struck with it He was so much morje quiet 
than he used to be when anything excited him, and yet his glow- 
ing eyes spoke his feelii^s plainly enough. He lay back languidly 
in his chdur, holding Cecile's hand as she sat on the arm of it, and 
listening and answering readily ev^srything that was said tp him ; 
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but there was something listless even in the way he turned his 
head. And when the little dog, which had been jumping round 
him wildly, at last forced itself into notice by springing on to his 
knees, he just stroked its head, with a few kind words, and then 
kept it held down, so as not to prevent him attending to what 
Lady De Walden was saying. 

** You are very tired, my dear," said the old lady, kindly, " and 
hungry too, I dare say. We shall have dinner directly Lord De 
Walden comes down. He has gone up to see Artie, poor little 
fellow. You will be shocked to see the change in him." But 
whilst she was speaking, Laurence's face grew whiter, his head 
drooped, and suddenly he had fainted away in his chair. The 
children looked quite frightened ; but she saw at once what was 
the matter, and sent Clement for a glass of wine. That revived 
him, and he soon opened his eyes again, with a smile at his own 
weakness. 

" I believe I want my dinner," he said, " that is all. I have 
been off my feed for some time, and the long journey has been 
rather a pull. But I shall be all right again now I have got 
home." How glad his voice sounded as he said these last 
words ! 

" Those horrid brutes half starved you ! " said Clement, indig- 
nantly ; but Laurence would not say anything in answer to that. 
Only, when Lord De Walden came in, and a move was made, 
he threw his arm round Clement's neck, with a loving **Well, 
Clem, old fellow!" And, supported by him on one side and 
Cecile on the other, with Harriette walking backwards before 
him, he crossed over to the well-known dining-room, feeling as 
if it were worth having been away for the pleasure of coming 
home again. 

The children were not allowed to trouble him with questions 
until he had had some dinner ; but he soon laid down his knife 
and fork, too excited to eat; and then Cecile began eagerly, 
" Now then, Laurie, you can tell us everything. We have been 
longing to hear. What did they do to you in Italy?" 

" WThat did they do to me? Why, they gave me lots of money, 
and a horse, and a servant of my own, and made no end of a fiiss. 
They spoilt me awfully ! " 

" But that was just at first, at Monte Remi. What did they do 
at Rome, I mean ? " 

" They took me to see all the grand sights, and to parties, and 
made themselves very agreeable," said Laurence, mischievously. 
■Rut Cecile would not be put oflf. 
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"You know I don't mean that When they shut you up in 
theceU?" 

"Oh, Laurie, I wanted to ask you," interrupted Harriette ; 
"why were they so anxious about your having the property? 
Would it have done them — the priests, I mean — any good for 
you to have it?" 

" Not the priests themselves, but it would have been good for 
the Church," replied Laurence. " I should have been a minor, 
you know, and they my guardians ; so they would have done what 
they liked with the money." 

" Oh, I see. And they were not so siu*e of the other one doing 
what they liked, because he was a grown-up man. But he was 
quite as nearly related to the old Marquis as you, wasn't he ? " 

" Nearer, because he was his own nephew, and I was only his 
great-nephew. But then, you know, my father was the elder 
brother.*' 

"And so you were the right heir, of course," said Clement. 
" What a shame of them not to let you have it !" 

" Would it have done me any good ? " said Laurence, remem- 
bering how careless he had become, even in those few weeks of 
unguarded prosperity. " I think not. It is best as it is." And 
Harriette looked at him curiously, saying — 

" But it must have been dreadfully hard for you, Laurie, to give 
it up. It was a splendid fortune, wasn't it? Perhaps you would 
have been as rich as Radnor?" 

"Oh, by the way, where is Radnor now?" said Laurence, 
quickly, turning the conversation away from himself and the hard 
struggle with temptation, which was too lately over for him to 
bear to talk of it. 

Half an hour later he was standing by little Arthur's cot, look* 
ing down at the sleeping child, with his eyes full of tears and his 
heart full of sorrow. He had expected to see a change, and 
thought himself prepared for the worst ; but the change was so 
much more painful than he had imagined that he stood silent and 
shocked. The poor little cripple had always been thin, but now 
he was worn away almost to a shad#v, and it was pitiful to see 
the tiny hand and arm thrown out of the coverlet so dreadftilly 
wasted. Laurence lifted it gently, and almost shrank to find 
it so light 

"He is very much altered, is he not?" said Lady De Walden, 
sorrowfully; "and he has suffered a great deal lately with a 
painful aching in his limbs, poor little fellow ! We had to get an 
>Sr.r.ushion for him to lie upon." She spoke softly, so as not to 
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waJcen the chiid, aii4 I^urence covld not answer ; biM: words were 
not needed to shew how thoroughly he sympathized wkl^ them. 
He g^9^ until the tears blinded his eye$, and then Lord De 
WaJd^n drew him aw^y. But he was too much distresised himself 
lo speak of it, and it was only Lady De Walden who went back 
with him to his room to see that everything was comfortable, and 
t9 s«od the diildren to bed. 

"Remember bow late it is, my dears, and how tired poor 
Laurie is/' she said, " and run off to bed and to sleep like good 
children. Yes, Clement, you may stay a little while to help him, 
\>^ don't keep him awake with talking after ;he is in bed. Promise 
me you will not?" 

Clement promised, and kept his word. But still, when she 
Jooked in again about midnight to make sure that all was well, 
there was Laurence lying wide ^w^ke, with his eyes looking 
flushed as if he had been crying. 

** Why ve you not asleep, you naughty child ? " asked L^y De 
Walden, tenderly pushing back his hair and kissing him. " You 
hftv^ beefi thinking too much, and grieving. I ought not t,o have 
let yo^ see Artie to-nigfit." 

** It is nQt only that,'' he answered. " I think I have been such 
a goose as to cry for joy partly. It is so jolly to be ^t home 
again ! " 

" Yes, indeed, niy dear ; and you can never know how rejoiced 
we are to have you back. The children have been quite lost 
witboujt you, and Lord De Walden ayad I were so anxious f But 
God has brought you safely out of your trial, and we cannot be 
thankful enough. You must tell us all about it another d^yf You 
will not mind talking of it to me ? " 

" Oh no, not to you," Laurence answered, with his eyes fixed 
thoughtfully on the dying embers of the fire. '' I was thinking of 
the cell ju^t now, and I could see it so plainly, just as it ^sed to 
be 9i\ those long days, with one little streak of light coming in 
froin the gicating at the top of the wall ; and there was nothing in 
it, yo9 know, but the bed and a table and chair all in one cpi:ner. 
And it was so awfully still ! — tljiat was the worst It made one 
i^\ like being buried alive." 

** Poor chW ! And did they leave you there a whole monjtti 
alone?" asked the old lady, pityingly. **How sad and desolate 
ym must have felt! But you knew that you were not really 
#lo»e — that would be the greatest comfort." 

" Yes, I don't think I could have borne it without that I used 
♦o try to remember it always; and sometimes, do you know, 
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Grannie — I used to feel quite happy just for a few minutes, 
happier than I ever felt before except sometimes in Chapel. But 
it soon went ofii and then I was wicked and miserable again. 
Oh, I am so glad it is over ! " 

" So am I, my darling. But you must not let happiness make 
you forget the lesson that adversity taught you — that our Saviour 
is able to be with us and to make us happy when all other com- 
forts feil. Remember always to lean upon Him more than upon 
the earthly friends He has given you, and then all will be well, 
and God's blessing will rest upon your life." 

" Will you — ^would you mind reading the Psalms to me ?" asked 
Laurence, hesitatingly, seeing that she was about to go. " I read 
them in the train just before dark, but I was thinking so much of 
getting home and seeing you all, that I could not attend properly. 
Thank you, Grannie." 

He listened with a full heart while the old lady sat close to his 
bedside reading in a low voice the words that had grown so dear 
to him when they were all he had to remind him of home and 
duty. But they dso brought back happier recollections ; and she 
had scarcely ended the last Gloria before he exclaimed, with a 
look of radiant joy — 

" Oh, to-morrow I shall hear them sing that again in Chapel ! " 

"You must not get up for Matins," said Lady De Walden, 
fearing that he would not have rested long enough ; but he broke 
in hastily — 

" Oh, but, Lady De Walden, I must ! Please don't tell them 
not to call me. You don't know how I am looking forward to 
it. Why, I have not been to Church for the last five months ! " 

She could not resist his imploring look and tone. " Well, if 
you are awake, and feel equal to it," she said, " I do not wish to 
disappoint you, my dear ; but I do want very much to see you 
loolung strong and well again, as you used to do. You will not 
be fit for half you want to do to-morrow if you don't go to jleep 
at once, so good-night" And, after kissing him again /bndly, 
she went back to her own room, to relieve the nurse's watch by 
little Arthur. 

Next morning, Laurence's heart beat high with a keen thrill of 
pleasure when Uie Chapel door opened, disclosing once more the 
pillars and arches that he had dreamed of to his longing eyes ; 
and, as he walked up the aisle besides Clement, he felt very 
grateful for the way in which all things had worked together for 
his good. He looked up and down and around, wishing he had 
a hundred eyes, to take in everything at once 5 but the first glance 
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was enough to show him that nothing was changed — nothing 
except what seemed no change to him, he was so accustomed to 
it — the change to the Lenten purple. 

It would be impossible to say what his feelings were on finding 
himself once more joining publicly in the Church's service — Shear- 
ing the voice of the priest saying the solemn prayers, the choir 
taking up the responses, and the loved Gregorian Tones. But if 
he felt happy and thankful, it was no less a joy to the others to 
see and hear him again amongst them. His voice was very sub- 
dued at first, but it brought back the rich undertone that had 
been missed even from amongst the other sweet voices, and it 
made the mournful Dies Irse thrill with a strangely sad pathos 
through every heart 

When they got back Arthur was awake, and so eager to see 
Laurie that he went into his room directly. The child was 
delighted to see him again, and looked so much better, with his 
eyes bright and cheeks flushed, that Laurence was not so pain- 
fully struck with the change as he had been the night before. He 
told him the shells wete safe, promised to bring them in as soon 
as they were unpacked, and was just going to obey the breakfast- 
bell, when Arthur remembered the flowers he had been keeping. 

" They are for you," he said, pulHng them by their heads out of 
the water. "Ceci brought them, but I have only been taking 
care of them till you came. I said I would give them to you." 

" Thank you, Artie ; but won't you take care of them a little 
longer, until we bring in some more ? " 

" No, no ; Artie don't want them," said the child, feebly pushing 
them away. " Artie soon have plenty more. Ceci says they grow 
in Heaven." 

Laurence could not answer for a moment He had not fiilly 
realized how near the change might be until he heard the child 
speak of it in this natural way ; but he soon drove the tears back, 
and whispered, as he stooped to kiss him, 

" Yes, Artie ; and there the flowers will never fede." 

Certainly, the coming home was sadly clouded by this grief— 
as all pleasures are in this world ; joys, as well as sorrows, are 
tempered, to show that this is not our rest ; — ^but it could not be 
altogether spoilt by it Arthur had been so much more of a play- 
thing than a companion that he was not missed at every turn ; 
and the pleasure of visiting old haunts and seeing old fiiends was 
quite as great as Laurence had expected. He would go every- 
where that first day — ^all over the house and gardens, and then 
to the school to see Mrs. Hartley and his old room. But it tired 
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him so much, that they found no difficulty the next day in per- 
suading him to stay in quietly and rest. 

Sunday began very happily, for in the early morning once more 
he knelt at the Altar, with Lord and Lady De Walden and Clement, 
to seek a renewal of that strength which had brought him safely 
through the first great battle of his life. But the happiness was 
not to last. Before many hours were over, the blow which had 
threatened them so long had fallen ; and, long as they had ex- 
pected it, it seemed to strike them like a sharp and sudden grief. 
Little Arthur died during the time of morning service ; when the 
house was silent and almost empty, when the Litany was being 
chanted in the Chapel, when no one was near but his father and 
grandmother, the innocent child who had suffered so much in his 
short life breathed his last, without a sigh of pain, and so peace- 
fully that it would have been difficult to know the exact moment 
if they had not been watching intently. 

Lord De Walden remained for hours kneeling by the little 
lifeless body, unable to leave it, or to bear even sympathizing eyes 
upon him, until he had gathered up strength to meet the affliction ; 
and it was his mother who called her grandchildren round her, and 
gently told them of their sad loss. Poor children ! They cried 
long and bitterly, with all the abandonment of childish sorrow. 
Happy they who can so weep and pour out half the burden from 
their hearts ! For it left them wearied, and more able to listen to 
the words of comfort which Lady De Walden spoke, even whilst 
the tears were streaming fi-om her own eyes. 

" It was in mercy," she said, *' that the Lord Jesus had taken 
their darling to Himself. He knew what was best; and even 
whilst they mourned, they could not doubt that it was far happier 
for little Artie to die now, before he had begun to feel his 
affliction, than to have grown up a hopeless cripple, as he must 
have done." 

When Lord De Walden joined them he was quite composed, 
and able to say the same from the bottom of his heart \ and the 
evening service, to which they all went, soothed them better than 
anything else could have done. But directly after, a sound met 
their ears that made the tears break out afresh. Their father had 
taken them into the garden to gather flowers to strew over little 
Arthur's body ; and through the still, frosty air of the winter after- 
noon came the distant sound of the Church-bell, tolling mourn- 
fully. Could that really be for their darling littie brother ? Was 
he really dead ? Would they never be able to play with him, or 
hear his voice again ? Ah, who can tell the bitterness of child- 
V.ood's griefs ! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Tender Shepherd, Thou hast stilled 
Now Thy little lamb's brief weeping : 
Ah, how peaceful, pale, and mild, 
In its narrow bed 'tis sleeping. 
And no sigh of anguish sore 
Heaves that little bosom more. 

" In this world of care and pain. 

Lord, Thou would'st no longer leave it ; 
To the sunny, heavenly plain. 
Thou dost now with joy receive it ; 
Clothed in robes of spotless white 
Now it dwells with Thee in light" 

Hymn for the Burial of a Child. 

T was a dull, sad day, and the March winds seemed 
to have hushed their blowing in sympathy, when 
little Arthur Ashley was laid to rest. The beUs 
of the parish church had been ringing muffled 
peals all the morning, and the Chapel was beauti- 
fully decorated — the pillars twined with wreaths 
of yew and cjrpress studded with snow-white 
camellias, and flowers of purest white on the 
Altar, which, as on high festivals, was vested in white. For 
it was a day of mingled sorrow and gladness ; and though they 
could not help feeling the sorrow most whilst it was so fresh in 
their hearts, diey knew -it was much more really a cause for 
rejoicing, and that it was only their selfishness and want of faith 
that prevented them from feeling so. They could not see the 
" sunny, heavenly plain " to which their darling had gone ; and so 
their thoughts would go back to the empty cot and the last sight 
they had had of him, lying in his narrow coflin, with his tiny hands 
folded on his breast holding a few fresh snowdrops. And yet 
that was not altogether a sad sight either, for the sweet little face 
looked so lovely and peaceftil, without any trace of the flush or 
quiver of pain that had so often been seen there lately. Even the 
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children's grief was quieted as they looked at him, and it did not 
seem so difficult to believe that he was only gone from them to be 
an angel in Heaven. 

The Burial Service began with sweet chanting : "I am the 
Resurrection and the Life." And the choir and organ did their 
best to make it a joyful as well as a solemn service. But when 
the long procession formed, to follow the little coffin to its last 
resting-place, many bitter sobs broke out that could no longer be 
restrained. Harriette and Cecile walked together behind their 
father and grandmother, with eyes so blinded with tears that they 
could not see an)rthing ; but they knew that Clement and Laurence 
were going before with the other choristers, bearing the Cross and 
the snow-white pall, and when they came to the open grave they 
* found themselves all standing together as chief mourners. The 
white robes of the choir in the midst of so much deep black 
reminded one of the brightness of Heaven as compared with 
the darkness and misery of earth ; but even they wore each a 
badge of mourning — a crape scarf thrown across one shoulder 
over their surplices. 

When the coffin was lowered, each of those who had loved the 
child best laid flower-wreaths upon it, until the cross and inscrip- 
tion were almost hidden ; and then the hymn for the Burial of a 
Child rose sweetly in the air, only accompanied by the sounds of 
bitter weeping. Poor Clement was as bad as his sisters, and could 
not sing a note ; but Laurence made a great effort not to break 
down, and though his voice faltered, he kept up bravely to the 
end, by trying to think only of the happiness to which little Arthur 
was gone. And then came the last prayers, and the funeral was 
over ; and all that remained of their darling little brother was left 
under the churchyard sod, to rest by his mother's side until the 
great Resurrection Day. 

Radnor and Lady Susan drew the girls away and tried to com- 
fort them, but it was hard work, with their own hearts so heavy ; 
and talking about it only made the children cry more. They 
seemed as if they never could be happy again, that there would 
be no more pleasure in anything, now that Artie was gone ; and 
when Lady De Walden came to look for them presently, thinking 
they had been alone quite long enough, she found them both in the 
deserted nursery — Harry down on the floor crying over Arthur's 
rocking-horse, and Cecile looking, through blinding tears, at one 
of his picture-books. It brought the tears to her own eyes to see 
them, but she had come to comfort the children, not to give way 
any longer to her own sorrow ; so she called them to her by the 
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fire, and let them ease their hearts by talking out the first fireshness 
of their grief. 

She knew so well all that they tried to say — ^how sad the rooms 
would look, where they had been accustomed to see their brother, 
without his dear little face and voice, and how dreadfully they 
should miss him every day of their lives. Yes, indeed, it would 
be a sad trial to them all, and the ordy way they could hope to 
bear it patiently would be by trying to think more of his gain 
than of tfieir own loss ; by trying to remember, whenever they felt 
inclined to murmur at the cross laid upon them, how much more 
lasting would have been the cross that he would have had to bear 
if he had lived ; and then they could not be sorry that he had 
gone to a Home where there would be " no more pain, neither 
sorrow nor crying." 

" I daresay you will hardly believe what I am going to say," 
said the old lady, presently ; " but I have lived a great many 
years in the world and have known a great many sorrows, so I 
can speak from experience. A day will come— perhaps not so 
very far off" either — when you will feel only glad at what causes 
you so much grief to-day, and your happiest recollection of your 
little brother will be that he died young, and so was spared all 
the trials and temptations of life. Why, even you, my darlings, 
young as you are,, have lived long enough to know that life is not 
all sunshine. You can remember your dear mother's long illness 
and death ; and again, the pain of parting with Laurence in the 
autumn, and now this fresh grief, which seems the bitterest of all 
to you just at present. But little Artie had tasted no grief at all 
Is not that a happy thought ? — that except the few weeks of pain 
at the last, his life had been one unclouded happiness from begin- 
ning to end ; and now we are sure he is gone to far greater joy, 
which will last for ever ! And what more could our fondest dreams 
have hoped for him ? I always think the death of an innocent 
child is the hapiaest thinjj that could befall him." 

" I wish I could die toO ! " sobbed Cecile, mournfully. 

" No, my dearest child ; do not wish that," repHed her grand- 
mother, drawing her closer ; " when it pleases God in His own 
good time to call you to Himself, I trust that you may be ready 
to go and we to spare you. But I do not feel as if I had strength 
to lose another of my children." 

She paused a few moments to choke down solne tears, and then 

went on more cheerfully : " Besides, it is not grateful of you to 

wish that, when there are so many others left to make you happy. 

"hink of Hariy and Clement and Laurence, who have always 
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been your chief companions. There is a great deal of happiness 
yet in store for you, I hope, and we must not let one treasiure 
gone make us unthankful for the many that remain." 

" But his toys look so melancholy," said Harry, sadly ; " we 
can't help remembering that he will never play with them any 
more ! " 

" No, but shall I tell you something else they might remind 
you of? that when any of us come to die — even the oldest and 
wisest— we shall look back upon the things that interested us in 
this world as all useless as children's toys — fit to pass away an 
idle hour, but not worth striving for, because they must be left 
behind and are of no use afterwards. That thought would keep 
ns in mind of the great lesson not to set our affections on things 
of the earth, but to try and use them all as stepping-stones to 
something higher and more lasting. Give me that book, Ceci 
' dear ? I brought it in to read some poetry to you." 

It was for the Burial of the De!ad, from the Christian Year; 
and after explaining and talking about it for some time, she was 
ending by reminding them that, now, daily duties must be begun 
again more earnestly than ever if they wished to be ready to follow 
Arthur when their turn came, and that they must try to help each 
other to be patient and cheerful, when the door opened and Lady 
Susan Paget came in. 

** You are here, Grannie ? I came to see if I could do anything 
for you ? " she began, affectionately. " Mother has been wonder- 
ing how you are." 

" Thank you, my dear. I was just telling the children they 
had better put on their hats and go for a walk now it is looking 
brighter. I daresay the boys will go with them." 

" I heard Laurence calling them," said Susie, opening the door 
again ; " here they are, Laurie, come in ! " And the boy made 
his appearance, with rather tell-tale eyes, but speaking in a most 
matter-of fact tone. 

" Harry and Cecile, will you come and help to clean the bird- 
cages ? They are in such a mess." 

" Yes, go, dears," said Lady De Walden, glad to think of their 
having something to do until dinner-time ; " and when the sun 
comes out more, which I daresay it will in the afternoon, you can 
have your walk. Is Clement with ybu, Laurie ? " 

"Yes, Grannie, we are all there — Radnor and Ralph too," 
and without trusting himself to look round the nursery, he hurried 
the girls away to the playroom. 

Half an hour after, when Lady Susan followed them, rather 
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dreading the dulness she expected to find, she was relieved to 
hear voices talking as usual, and even laughing a little ! The 
sound astonished her, but it was soon explained. Radnor had 
brought in the monkey to distract their thoughts ; and Jacko, 
quite unconscious of any difference between that and any other 
day, was going on so absurdly with his antics, that they could not 
help being rather amused in spite of themselves. All except 
Clement, who was leaning listlessly against the table looking on, 
with a sort of heart-sick expression in his face, as if he could not 
force a smile at anything. It was almost surprising, considering 
the great difference there had been in age between them, how 
much he felt his little brother's loss ; and because he was a boy 
and would not talk* of his feelings, they were all the harder to 
bear. All the others were busy cleaning and feeding the pets, 
and talking of something about which they were evidently un- 
certain, for the first thing that met her ears was Ralph's remark, 
" Perhaps Susie will know." * 

" Know what ? " she inquired. 

" About these fellows — ^whether they are going to school or not. 
Clement was to go, you know ; but perhaps Laurence's coming 
home will make a difference. Have you heard ? " 

" No, I have not heard an)rthing lately ; but I should think very 
hkely it will make a difference, unless Uncle De Walden thinks it 
best for them both to go. Should you like that, Laurence ? " 

" If I had my choice I would stay at home," he answered. 

" Oh, that would be muffish ! " exclaimed Ralph, thoughtlessly ; 
and of course Laurence's temper caught fire at the word. 

" Why, pray ? I don't see why fellows need be any more muffs 
here than at Eton." He felt inclined to add something uncompli- 
mentary about Ralph, as he would have done in days gone by, 
but checked himself suddenly and went on with his work. 

"I didn't mean that," said Ralph; "only it's jolly fun being 
there, and fellows who have been brought up at home never get 
on in the world so well as Public-school fellows. It is an awfiil 
pity you are too old to come to Eton." 

" I think Laurence has shown us that he is able to get on in 
the world even going to it straight from here," said Susan kindly. 
" You see, Ralphie, this is not like * home education * generally- 
only amongst girls and women. There are plenty of boys at the 
school to practise games with, and to fight with, if that is a neces- 
sary part of your studies ! " 

"And then in the holidays they have the benefit of your society, 
to give them a little polish," said Radnor, teazingly. 
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"No, Radnor, you are mistaken. Boys don't learn that at 
Eton ; we teach it them at home," replied his sister ; " so in that 
respect Clement and Laurence have the best of it I don't think 
they will go to school Shall you be disappointed, Clement ? " 

" I don't care," he answered, gloomily. 

"Yes, you do, Clem! You know last half you were always 
longing to get away." 

'* That was when I was alone. I don't care now," he returned 
in the same tone, " though it mightn't be bad if we both went." 

" I am sure I hope you won't ! " said Cecile, looking ready to 
cry ; " fancy how horrid it would be for us ! " 
t*j^ Ralph began to laugh. "Do you call that a good reason? 
Fancy if I had to stay at home to keep Susie company ! Why, 
you would soon get used to it. There are two of you." 

"I am afraid they would get to fighting," said Radnor, play- 
fully ; " and when you came home you would find they had eaten 
each other up, like the Kilkenny cats, and left nothing but the 
tails ! Cheer up, Ceci ! Don't waste any of the briny I it is all 
speculation, you know." 

" And not at all likely," said Harriette. " It was only because 
Clement was alone father ever thought of it, and I am sure he 
could not bear to have all the boys gone." Unthinkingly, as 
usual, she had touched a chord that saddened them all, by 
reminding them of the loss they had been trying to forget for a 
time, and their spirits went down for the rest of the day. 

Their minds were not set at rest about the doubtful question 
until the next day, after Ralph had left them to go back to Eton, 
and Radnor 16 join his ship at Plymouth. Lord De Walden took 
the boys out with him and told them his decision, that they were 
to stay at home learning with Mr. Wroth for a year or two longer, 
and then travel abroad with himself and a tutor, as he had always 
intended. For several reasons he preferred not sending them to 
school. In the first place, Mr. Wroth agreed with him that they 
would not get on half so well with their studies amongst a host of 
other boys as they did only together ; and as to their amusements, 
he thought they were not likely to be behind others of their age 
in manly sports whilst they took such delight in them and had so 
many companions to practise with. Secondly, there was the choir. 
He should be very sorry indeed, and Mr. Hartley would never 
forgive him, if he sent them away when their voices were just at 
the very best. And the third reason was quite a selfish one — he 
could not bear to lose all his boys at once. 

" Is it a great disappointment to you, Clement, my boy ? " he 
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asked, seeing the shade that still rested on his son's downcast 
face. 

" Oh no, father, not at all," he answered quickly, looking up ; 
" it was only when I had no one to do anything with I wanted to 
go. I would just as soon stay now Laurie is come back." 

"And Laurence, I think, likes my plan?" said Lord De 
Walden, looking well pleased at the boy's glad eyes. 

" Oh yes, Lord De Walden, it is just what I hoped. I did not 
want to go away again just after coming home. And now it will 
all be just as it used to be, and I shall be able to go back to my 
own room at the School." 

" That is a thing I was going to ask you," said Lord De Walden. 
" If you like to stay where you are, you are quite welcome, and 
you know, my boy, we shall be very glad to have you. But if you 
would rather go back to the School ^" 

** I would much rather," put in Laurence, quickly ; " it will be 
more like old times." 

" Well, I think perhaps it would be the best plan to make no 
difference. Mrs. Hartley will be very pleased to find you want 
to go back, and you will be more with the boys and have more 
influence over them." 

So it was settled, and everyone was pleased with the arrange- 
ment except Cecile, who at first thought Laurie might as well 
have stayed at the Priors ; but when she found herself in his old 
room, helping to put up pictures and books, and making it look 
exactly as it used to do, she changed her mind and thought his 
was the best plan after all. 

"Of course it is," he answered gaily; "I am *lord of all I 
survey ' here, and shan't have you girls plaguing me every other 
minute, for on wet days I shall know you are safe across the park I " 

" I daresay we shall manage to plague you all the same," said 
Harry ; " that is what brothers are good for. Clement had it all 
when you were away, but he wouldn't stand it sometimes. You 
don't know how cross he was ! " 

" And you never were? Oh, no ! " retorted Clement. 

" Well, I am afraid we were all very crabby, often. But you 
should have seen Cecile, Laurence ! She used to go moping 
about the house until it gave one the blues to look at her." 

" Don't, Harry ! " said Cecile, shyly ; " I know I was very 
naughty. But then it was so dull, and I didn't know Laurie was 
coming home so soon.'* 

"No more did I," he answered; "and I can't tell you how 
wicked I used to feel, if^ithout any Church or anjrthing. But it 
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was not always horrid. Some of the people were nice enough, 
and I liked going about and seeing things." 

" Did you like your cousin Pia ? How sorry she must have 
been when you came away?" said Cecile, questioningly. 

" I don't believe she cared. They made her fancy me rather 
worse than a heathen, you know. What makes you think so, 
Ceci?" 

" Because you are so very nice/** she answered — ^an open piece 
of flattery which made them all laugh more than they had been 
able to do since the first days when he arrived. 

They were often in very low spirits, and for weeks after Arthur's 
death cried bitterly many times a day over his empty place and 
his grave ; and even Laurence's presence among them, much as 
they enjoyed it, was not able to make up for the other grief. It 
seemed hard to the poor children that one pleasure should be so 
spoilt by another pain ; but their elders knew that it is always so 
in this world, on purpose for our good — to prevent us from getting 
so wrapt up in the pleasures that pass away as to forget to strive 
after those more abiding pleasures that last for ever in Heaven. 
Two who were very dear to them — their mother and their little 
brother — ^had gained these last already ; and to those who were 
left behind, even the youngest, it seemed to bring Heaven nearer, 
and make it more like the true Home to which they were all 
travelling. 

When Laurence got back to the School they soon fell into their 
old habits again, so naturally that they seemed as if they had 
never been broken through, and as if his absence had been all a 
dream. A very real one to him, though ; and he talked so much 
about it — chiefly because it was the only safe subject that did not 
remind them of Arthur — that before long the others seemed 
almost as familiar with what he had seen and heard as he was 
himself. He soon got back his strength under the kind home 
treatment; and when his pure voice rang round the Chapel 
again, making the choral singing so perfect that it seemed to 
belong more to Heaven than to earth, it was a cause of rejoicing 
to everyone in the congregation that he was not to leave home 
until after his voice was broken. Cecile amused him very much 
one day by asking quite anxiously if he felt as if it was beginning 
.to craci the least litde bit ? She hoped not 

" Well, I don't feel as if any draught had been let in yet I" he 
answered merrily, " but it is for those who hear me to find that 
out. Have you noticed anything like a jar in it, Ceci, that made 
you ask ? " 
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" Oh no, no ! " she replied, " it is as beautiful as ever, and 
doesn't sound as if it was going to break for ages." 

" Only a year more, I am afraid," said Laurence, rather regret- 
fully. But that seemed a long time to Cecile, and she did not 
trouble herself by looking forward to the end. 

If possible, they were even fonder of Laurence since he came 
back than they had been before. He had grown so much more 
gentle and self-controlled, and even Lady Radnor, who always 
looked at him through her son Ralph's eyes, thought him very 
much improved. 

" His manner is not so proud as it was," she said, " so one gets 
to know him better. But still he is very reserved, and though a 
nice boy, he is strange." 

" He is much better-tempered than he used to be," said Har- 
riette ; " he does not flare up half so often, or so easily ; but I 
think he is passionate still, for sometimes I have seen his eyes 

look ! " She could not find a word to express how they 

looked, but the tone was very significant. 

"You did not expect him to have altogether conquered his 
temper yet, my dear Harry, did you ? " asked Lady De Walden ; 
" he is very young to have done even so much as he has towards 
it, and no doubt it will be the temptation that he will have to fight 
against all his life long. Faults are not so easily cured, even with 
a strong will." 

" But do you think he will never get rid of it. Grannie ? What 
a trouble it will be to him ! He has had trouble enough already 
to keep it in sometimes, I could see from his face. I am glad I 
was not bom with a passionate temper." 

" Yes, dear, you have reason to be thankful you are spared that 
trial. But you must remember," said the old lady, who always 
tried to turn her children's thoughts away from other people's 
faults to their own, " that there are other tempers to be striven 
against, quite as dangerous, and perhaps more so than passion, 
because they do not seem so bad as to frighten us. There is a 
spirit of teazing and mockery that often excites anger, and then 
the fault of that anger rests upon the person who provoked it 
quite as much as upon the one who gives way to it. Always 
remember that : and now that you have seen how much trouble 
Laurence has with his temper, I trust your own kindness will teach 
you not to go on provoking when you see him in danger of losing 
his self-control. Christian children should try to help, and not to 
hinder one another." 

Harriette looked rather abashed, and said no more. 
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* Thine was a dangerous gift — the gift of beauty." 

Samuel Rogers. 




O look here, Grannie. Isn't it quite a picture ? " 
and Lady Susan Paget, who was standing in 
the oriel window of the tapestry drawing- 
room, held back the heavy curtains, as Lady 
De Walden approached. 

" What, my dear ? where ? " inquired the 
old lady, adjusting her spectacles. "Oh, 
Laurie and Cecile, you mean ? Yes, they do 
look very nice," and she, too, stood there, well pleased, looking 
out at them. 

The picture was a very simple one — two children strolling along 
side by side ; the tall, dark, nobly-built boy, with his shady eyes — 
striking even at that distance — ^bent thoughtfully on the ground 
before him, and one arm resting round the shoulder of his little 
companion, who, in her deep mourning, looked more lovely than 
ever, for the sombre blackness of the crape set off the delicate 
fairness of her skin and the soft waves of her nut-brown hair. 
Her dreamy blue eyes — dreamy still, although they were lighted 
up with interest — were raised questioningly to his face, and her 
pretty little mouth was chattering fast, a most unusual sight, a 
mere acquaintance would have said, for quiet little Cecile, but a 
very natural one to those who lived with her. 

As her cousin Susie thought without partiality, Cecile always 
made a picture in herself, whatever her surroundings ; but in this 
instance her surroundings were picturesque too, for they were 
walking along the path that divided the sunlit lawns from the 
house, and the irregular pile of sandstone was glowing a deep red- 
brown colour in those parts not hidden with ivy : whilst at the far 
end of it could be seen the cross-topped spire of the private 
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Chapel, with a background of trees in the first brown flush of 
spring ; — ^not green yet, for the leaves had not burst, but they 
seemed on the point of it, and all looked soft and full and 
feathery, with an indescribable beauty of their own. 

" Those two always looked nice together," observed Lady De 
Walden, " they are such a contrast ; and now we can see what a 
much greater difference there is in height between them than 
there used to be. Laurence looks quite the protector now." 

" And he is fonder of her than ever, I think," said Lady Susan. 
"No wonder, for he is just come to an age to appreciate beauty; and 
even I can hardly take my eyes off her sometimes. She is exactly 
like Aunt Cecile, and so charmingly unconscious ! I wonder if she 
doesn't really know how pretty she is ? " 

" Not how pretty, I dare say," replied her grandmother. " We 
have tried to keep the knowledge from her until she was old 
enough to look upon it in a right light, and she has not mixed 
enough in the world to find it out for herself She is such a 
child stilL" 

" But, Grannie, one often sees children quite as young as she is 
dreadfully conceited. I should have thought she could not help 
seeing it every time she looked in the glass." 

" No, but fortunately our little Queenie's head is so often in 
dreamland that she does not notice what is close before her eyes. 
I am afraid it cannot be so much longer. As she grows up she will 
naturally think more about her appearance, and then will come the 
discovery," ended the old lady, with a sigh. " I dread it, because 
it is a dangerous knowledge." 

She little thought how near the danger was — almost at the very 
door! 

" Well, Grannie, what are you looking at ? " asked Laurence, sur- 
prised to find so many eyes and spectacles fixed on them as they 
came near the window. 

" I am looking at you," she answered. " What a great boy you 
have grown ! " 

" Since yesterday ? " he inquired, saucily ; and Lady Susan asked 
where were the other two. 

** Harry is in the schoolroom, reading ' Masterman Ready/ and 
Clement in the study doing a poena for Mr. Wroth." 

** Poor Clement I Is he going to be shut up all play-time this 
lovely day ? " 

" Oh no, he*ll soon have done, and then we are going for a 
ride. Laurie and I only came out to put fi-esh flowers on Artie's 
"rave ; and see what we have brought you, Grannie," said Cecile, 
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handing in a little basket full of fresh moss and violets ; " there are 
such lots of violets out round Arthur's cross." 

At this moment the drawing-room door was thrown open, and 
the footman announced Lady Cranmere and a party of visitors ; 
who came in, headed by the imposing Countess and ended by her 
daughter Kate, who was looking as blooming as ever, and dressed 
in the height of youthful fashion. 

" What a bore ! '' whispered I-aurence, when the first surprise was 
overcome enough to think of escaping ; " let's be oflf, Ceci ! " But 
it was too late. They had been seen, and as the Dormers' chief 
object in calling had been to shew Cecile to one of their visitors, 
they begged that she might be called in. Lady De Walden would 
much rather not : she always tried to keep the children out of the 
way of strangers, who were often so foolish as to make their 
remarks freely before them, as if they thought they had no ears 
nor understanding ; but she did not know how to refuse, and 
Susie had to go to the window, and call — 

" You are to come into the drawing-room, Cecile ; Grannie says 
so. Come, both of you ! " 

It was well she added " both of you," for Cecile would have been 
too shy to go in alone. To keep her company Laurence went too, 
though he thought it a great nuisance, for he did not much like 
the Dormers. Even with him at her side it was rather an ordeal 
going into such a room full of people, and Cecile kept her head 
bent shyly as she went round shalang hands, untU Lady De 
Walden said — 

" Now, come here, dear. This is my youngest grand-daughter, 
Mrs. Maijoribanks. I wonder if you will recognize her ? " and 
then the child glanced up, wondering who the lady was, and 
whether she had ever seen her before. 

" Recognize her ? that I do 1 " was the answer, given with a 
shower of kisses ; "it is a face not to be forgotten ! Why, the 
picture does not do her justice. What lovely eyes ! My dear 
child, wherever did you get. them ? " 

The eyes were drooped at once, abashed at having general 
attention called to them, and a rosy flush rose to her cheek ; but 
Lady De Walden answered 'quickly, " They were given to you, 
were they not, Ceci, dear, to see all the beautiful things in the 
world with?" 

" Except their own beauty," said Lady Winifred Dormer, aside 
to Susie. 

"And you I remember, too," continued Mrs. Marjoribanks, 
turning to favour Laurence with a share of her notice : but he 
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stood there with his head erect, looking so grave and proud — as it 
was his nature to do — and so very indifferent to patronage, that 
she felt repelled, and turned again to Cecile. 

" How old are you, dear ? " she inquired, keeping her hand, and 
feasting her eyes all the time upon the refined beauty of the child's 
downcast face. "Eleven, are you ? — nearly twelve ? Ah, in five or six 
years time," she added, addressing the young ladies near her, " what 
execution she will do ! You had better take care to be all off by 
that time, or you won't stand a single chance ! Look up, my 
dear — is Cecile your name? I want to see those lovely eyes 
again/' 

Lady De Walden was on thorns : longing to send her away 
from the dangerous sound of such open flattery, and yet unable to 
do it so soon without rudeness, or without interrupting Lady 
Cranmere's stream of conversation on other topics, which she 
found it most difficult to attend to. But presently a pause came, 
and then she seized the opportunity. 

" Now, Cecile, you had better go and put on your habit. You 
must not keep the ponies waiting." 

The child escaped gladly enough, and was nearly at the door, 
when Kate Dormer caught her frock and stopped her. 

" Cecile, don't be so rude as to run away without ever speaking 
to me. Why, we came over all the way from Cranmere for no 
other reason in the world than to see you." 

" Don't be silly ! " said Cecile, turning very red, and giving her 
shoulders an impatient shake. 

" But it is a fact, my dear, and I think you ought to be highly 
flattered. Don't you, Laurence ? " 

" I don't see why she should be flattered by flattery," he replied, 
" it's awful humbug ! " 

" I expect Mrs. Marjoribanks will be wanting to take your like- 
ness," continued Lady Kate, unheeding ; " she is an amateur 
artist, and it is such a nuisance having her in the house — one has 
no peace I At least I know / have not," said she, affectedly. "She 
is always bothering me to sit to her, and has painted all sides of 
my face by this time, I should think. And then there is Mr. 
Marjoribanks — ^just look at him, with his eyeglass up. He is such 
a goose ; he pretends to be a connoisseur of beauty, and criticises 
his wife's pictures. He is making up his mind if you are a fit 
subject for her art, Cecile. He will be coming to speak to you 
directly." 

" I don't want to speak to him," replied Cecile, petulantly ; "he 
% a very rude man to stare so, and I am going. Don't keep me. 
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Kate!" and wrenching her dress away, she hurried out of the 
room and ran upstairs. 

" Here you are, at last ! " was Harriette's greeting through the 
open door that divided their bedrooms. " I am ready !" and the 
next moment she appeared in riding hat and habit, looking very 
nice, Cecile thought. She had never thought of noticing what 
she looked like before ! 

" It was not my fault," she answered, hastily, in a tone as if 
Harry had blamed her. Poor Cecile, her mind was quite unstrung 
by what had just happened, and she did not know whether to be 
pleased at what she had heard, or cross at having been made so 
uncomfortable over it. *' A lot of those Dormers came, and I had 
to go into the drawing-room to see them." 

" You had to ? " echoed the elder sister in astonishment ; " what- 
ever for ? " 

" Because I was told to," retorted Cecile, snappishly ; " I am 
sure I didn't want to see them, but I couldn't help it when Susie 
called me. They are very stupid people, and Kate is so silly." 

" Is Kate there ? " exclaimed Harry, starting towards the door ; 
" I should like to see her." 

" Don't go in," cried Cecile \ " we shall never get off if you go 
nd keep us waiting : and they are not worth seeing ; they are so 
stupid ! " . 

Harriette went down, but not to the drawing-room ; she knew 
she must not go there when there were visitors without being sent 
for ; and Cecile allowed the maid to change her dress as quickly 
as possible. But, instead of taking no interest in the process, as 
was usually the case, she took her stand before the looking-glass, 
and was a long time arranging her hat in the most becoming way. 
Even when it was done, and the servant had left her, she still 
lingered, gazing at herself with a curious intentness that must have 
ended in admiration of her own beauty, for the reflection that 
met her eyes was wondrously fair and lovely. And there is no 
knowing how much longer she might have stayed — so absorbed in 
the pleasure of the discovery as to be forgetful of all else — if the 
sound of an opening door had not made her start away with a 
blush of confusion ; and she ran out with such haste that she 
almost fell over Lettice in the gallery. 

At one of the side entrances the ponies were standing, Harry 
already mounted on hers talking to Laurence, who directly- turned 
to help Cecile up, and then mounted himself; but Clement was 
not there, and they had to wait — very impatiently — nearly five 
minutes before he made his appearance. 

u 
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*^ Such a sell ! " he exclaimed, taking the bridle from the groom's 
hand and springing into the saddle ; " I just put my head into the 
drawing-room to see if Susie was not coming, and there I found 
myself in a den of lions — to speak figuratively. Such a heap of 
people ! and it appears they all came to see you, Cecile," he 
added, thoughtlessly ; " what did they want with you ? " 

"Nothing," she replied, pettishly; "who told you such 
nonsense ? " 

" Kate did — I say, isn't Kate come out a howHng swell? — ^and 
she said something about a Mrs. Marjoribanks ; who is she ? " 

" She is an idiotic woman ! " said Laurence, using strong 
language, as he always did when excited ; " she talked such 
awful rubbish, I wonder any grown-up person hasn't more sense. 
I have no patience with such idiots ! " 

" Dear me ! whatever can she have said or done to offend 
you ? " asked Harriette, her curiosity quite roused ; " it must have 
been something very disagreeable. What did she say to him, 
Cecile?" 

" She didn't say anything to offend me^" answered Laurence, 
who knew how much the Ashleys dreaded Cecile becoming vain 
of her beauty, and thought he would try to prevent it if he could ; 
" but she did flatter so awfully — as if we were so green as to 
believe what was said before one's face ! People who do that are 
always humbugs, and never mean a word they say. She is an 
odious woman, and I hope I shall never see her again ! Don't 
you, Cecile ? " 

" Mr. Marjoribanks is a horrid man ! " said Cecile, evading the 
question ; " wasn't it rude of him to stare so ? " 

" Who did he stare at ? — ^you ? " asked Harry, quickly ; " was it 
you she flattered, Ceci ? " 

" Yes ; told her she was next door to an angel, and only wanted 
wings to make her one altogether !" said Laurence, teazingly ; at 
which Cecile pouted and drew up her head, o£fended at the laugh 
against her. 

" I expect she says the same thing about all children before 
their parents," he went on, " thinking it will please them ; and 
perhaps it goes down with some people ; but I am sure Lady De 
Walden did not like it No wonder, it doesn't make people 
pretty being told that they are so ; and if they believe it when it 
is not true, it makes them look so silly that they lose any good 
looks they might have had. There's Kate Dormer, she thinks 
herself no end of a beauty ; but I 'm sure she isn't." 

" Oh, I say ! I think Kate is a very pretty girl," said Clement, 
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"but not so pretty as she thinks herself, I daresay. She is awfully 
conceited." 

No nK)re was said on the subject, but Cecile did not forget it 
All the way to the town she was rather quiet, thinking — ^a most 
unusual subject for her to think about — herself. Whatever 
Laurence might say about people not believing what was said 
before them, she knew that what Mrs. Marjoribanks had said 
about her being pretty was true, for she had often heard that she 
was like her mother, and her mother had been very beautiful. 
Indeed, it was no new thing to hear herself called pretty ; even at 
home it had been acknowledged in a matter-of-fact sort of way ; 
but the idea had never taken such hold of her as to-day, or filled 
her with such a pleasant consciousness. She must be very pretty 
indeed for anyone to come such a long way on purpose to see 
her, and she began looking curiously at everyone they met, 
wondering if Mrs. Marjoribanks would have admired any of 
them as much as she did her. She felt quite fond of Mrs. 
Marjoribanks, poor child, little knowing what harm she had 
received from her ; for there was no doubt the deadly poison was 
already beginning to work in her mind. She had never thought of 
comparing herself with others before. 

When they entered the principal street of King's Walden, with 
its enormous plate-glass shop-windows, she looked eagerly at the 
reflection in them to see what she looked like to others ; and 
though the glances were too passing to see anything beyond the 
general group of ponies and children, she still looked again and 
again, hoping each time to get a clearer view. Laurence could 
not help noticing her abstraction, and looking round once to see 
why she himg back, he caught the direction of her eyes, and asked 
laughingly, "Admiring yourself, Cecile?" 

He only said it in fun, but it was so near the truth that she felt 
vexed, and answered crossly, and, sad to say, not quite truthfully — 

" I was only looking in at the things in the shop-windows. There 
is no harm in that, I suppose ? " 

" No harm at all," he replied, " but you had better guide Peri, 
and not let him go just where he likes. Look out, Cecile," he 
added sharply the moment after, catching at her rein as they turned 
a sudden comer, and pulling aside tlie pony only just in time to 
prevent it knocking down a little child who was crossing the 
street. Cecile was startled^ but the alarm was soon over, and she 
remarked, pettishly — 

" Why couldn't she get out of the way ? stupid little thing ! How 
she frightened me ! " 

u 2 
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" Not half so much as you frightened her," said laurence, 
looking back to see if the child was safe on the pavement " You 
see it's dangerous to ride without looking before you ; you had 
better not stare at the shops so much." 

Cecile thought he guessed why she was looking, and took care 
not to let him see her head turned in that direction again ; but she 
found' many chances of seeing herself without appearing to seek 
them, and felt more and more gratified each time. Once, especially, 
when they were standing opposite a great shop waiting for the man 
to bring out a parcel that had been ordered, and they were 
amusing themselves with watching the reflection of all that went 
on in the street. But she was watching one figure only amongst 
the many, varied with occasional glances down at the passers-by 
on the pavement, which ended in the self-conscious remark — 

" I wish that man would make haste, and let us go on. All the 
people stare so dreadfully.* 

** They admire our ponies,*' said Clement, proudly patting the 
neck of his spirited chestnut ; ** they don't see such beauties every 
day, do they, old boy? Now then, all right, let's be off." And 
off they went at a canter towards home, with the grooms behind 
them. 

Cecile was very lively all the way back ; unusually so, for it 
was not often her spirits rose to sudi a high pitch, and lately, of 
course, since her little brother's death, they had been more often 
cast down. But to-day she chattered and laughed with a gaiety 
that was infectious, and by the time they got near home they 
seemed once more, for the first time since Laurence's return, the 
merry, happy party they used to be. As they entered their own 
village they met a lady and some girls walking — their Vicar's wife 
and some nieces who often stayed with her — and after exchanging a 
few words of greeting they rode on again, Harriette remarking — 

" I didn't know the Warrens were down here. I suppose they 
have come for Easter. We must tell Grannie, for she always likes 
to invite them whilst they are at the Vicarage." 

** Oh, bother ! we don't want them," returned Cecile, who 
always disliked the idea of exerting herself to entertain visitors ; 
but the next part of her remark was nbt so like herself. " How 
ugly they all looked to-day ; they have grown so fat. Harry, aren't 
you glad you are not like that eldest Miss Warren ? " 

" Well, I don't wish to be like her," answered Hairiette, " but I 
don't think she is so very bad — not differen^from what she used 
to be." 

** Oh yes, I 'am sure she is much fatter and uglier, and I can't 
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bear fat people ! I hope I shall never be one ] but thena/<f should 
never look like the Warrens. It must be dreadful to be fat, and 
ugly as well ! " 

" Poor beggars, they don't know how you are abusing them," 
laughed Clement ; " but you see, Cecile, we can't all set up to be 
beauties ! " which amused the other two, and silenced Cecile, but 
it did not make her forget the pleasant sense of superiority she had 
just begun to feel. She thought of it all the time they were work- 
ing, and paid so little attention to what was read aloud that Miss 
Selwyn was displeased and surprised too, for lately the child had 
really tried hard to get off her bad habit of inattention, and had 
improved very much. It was discouraging to find her worse than 
ever again, for this time there seemed to be no excuse even : 
generally she was so ready to tell what had diverted her thoughts, 
but to-day — according to her own account — she had been thinking 
of nothing at all, so that it seemed like pure idleness and waste 
of time. 

Then, again, over her dressing for Church, she lingered so long 
before the glass that the others had to go in without waiting for 
her, and that gave her an opportunity of stopping in the picture- 
gallery to have a better view of herself in the painting that had 
been so much admired ; but, fortunately, her eyes fell upon little 
Arthur first, and were instantly blinded by a mist of sorrowful 
tears. Hastily she ran on, almost forgetful of herself for the 
moment, until the sound of the organ within the Chapel, and the 
thought of having to go in alone, brought back her self- conscious- 
ness. She hesitated for a moment, with her hand on the door, 
wondering if she should stay away ; but No, whispered Vanity, 
what did it matter if people did turn to look at her ? she need not 
mind being looked at ! So she turned the handle, and walked to 
her place, with her head bent consciously, forgetting, in her new 
fit of blind vanity, that it was because she was late, and not because 
she was pretty, that so many eyes were directed towards her. 

She stood, and sat, and knelt with the others during the service, 
but her thoughts were far away fi-om the words her lips were re- 
peating. For some time she, was gazing at Laurence, admiring 
his eyes, and wondering how hers could be considered ** lovely " 
when they were so different firom his ] for Laurence's eyes had 
always been her idea of perfection. But perhaps it was only the 
colour. that was different after all, she thought gladly ; she would 
• look more particularly when they went in ; and then it occurred to 
her to wonder if Harry's eyes were like hers, and she turned 
slightly to look at her, almost forgetting by so doing to bend her 
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knee at the Holy Name in the Creed. Altogether her conduct 
was so much more inattentive and listless £an usual, that her 
grandmother could not have helped noticing it, even if she had 
not been prepared for some such change by her anxious fears as 
to what might be the efifects of Mrs. Marjoribank's foolish flattery, 
and now she had no doubt the poison was working in the child's 
mind, and that the much-dreaded hour of temptation was come 
at last. 

" Cecile," she said, gravely, stopping her in the ante-hall, when 
she would have run oflf with the other children, "come to my 
room with me, dear ; I want to speak to you." 

Cecile looked ashamed, for she guessed what it was to be about 
Her conscience pricked her at once for all the faults she had given 
way to that afternoon \ but her grandmother could not know ot 
them all, and that was a slight relief to her fears as she followed 
her silently into her morning-room — the place above all others in 
the house which was most full of sad memories of little Arthur. 
Lady De Walden sat down there, and drew the child to her side. 

" Now tell me, my dear, what you have been thinking of all the 
time in Church ? " 

Cecile hung her head without speaking, and the old lady re- 
peated the question. " I think I know ; but I want you to recall 
it to yourself, and find out if they were proper thoughts for you to 
have in your mind during the hour of prayer. I am afraid not, 
or they would not have made you so absent and inattentive to 
what was going on." 

" I didn't know I was inattentive," murmured Cecile, defending 
herself with a slight pout.. " I sang, and joined in the responses." 

" With your heart ? " asked Lady De Walden, sadly ; " don't 
say that, my darling, for I know it could not be. And if you 
only joined in them with your lips, that was worse than being 
silent altogether, for it was only a mockery. Do you think, if you 
came to ask me for anything, or to thank me for something I had 
given you, in that cold indifferent way, as if you did not care at 
all about it yourself, but were only repeating a lesson someone 
had taught you, that I should feel any pleasure in hearing you, or 
in granting your request ? You know I should not. It would 
not be worth my while to give what you evidently did not care for. 
And it is ten times worse to kneel before Almighty God, who can 
see into every corner of your heart, and offer to Him a poor 
empty form of meaningless words. Now, shall I tell you what I 
imagine you were thinking of during Church-time ? Was it not of 
'hat you heard that lady — Mrs. Marjoribanks — say to-day ? " 
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Again Cecfle did not answer, but her drooped head and bumiug 
cheeks shewed that the guess was a right one. 

** And it is the same thing I wish to speak to you about," con- 
tinued the old lady, kindly ; " you know that what she said is 
partly true. You are very like your mother, and she was gifted 
with great beauty ; but she always tried to remember — and so must 
you — ^that beauty is a gift, and no more a thing to be proud of 
than good sight or good health. If you had been born very plain 
or deformed, would you have thought it was your fault ? " 

" No," answered Cecile, beginning to see the force of the argu- 
ment. 

'* Then you have no more reason to think that beauty is a credit 
to you either, for it is God's power altogether that has made us 
what we are, and if He chose to alter us suddenly, we should have 
no power to prevent it You know there are many things that can 
destroy beauty — burns, bruises, and disfiguring diseases— and 
therefore it is the height of folly to pride ourselves upon a posses- 
sion that we may lose at any moment. It is a gift to be used to 
God's glory, not our own — like the talents in the parable — and we 
all have some talent or other entrusted to our charge. Laurence's 
talent, you know, is his voice ; do you know what Clement's is ? '* 

Cecile looked doubtful : she did nof know that her brother 
had any especial gift of that kind. 

*' Clement's talent," continued her grandmother, " is wealth, and 
the power that he will some day have, as a great landowner and 
master of so many tenants and retainers. If he spent his money 
in riotous living, instead of doing good with it, and set only a bad 
example to tl.ose who looked up to him, he would be misusing his 
talent, would he not? And that is the danger with all gifts, 
whether of * mind, body, or estate ; ' we are apt to think much of 
ourselves because they have been given into our keeping, instead 
of remembering to use them in His service. Who is Giver of all. 
Beauty, especially, is a very responsible gift, because the person 
who has it gains so much influence over others ; and if that in- 
fluence is evil, it is impossible to know how much harm may be 
done : and it is also a dangerous gift to the owners themselves, 
often leading them to forget God, and ruin their own souls by 
being vainly proud and boastful. I do not say much about the 
foolishness of it, because the wickedness is so much worse." 

" I am very sorry. I couldn't help it," said poor Cecile, looking 
really penitent and ashamed, as her grandmother's words came 
home to her tender conscience. 

'* No, my dear child, I know the temptation is a very great one, 
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and that is why I speak to you at once, to set the danger before 
you in its true light, and to warn you how to avoid it. In the first 
place, you must try to prevent yourself thinking about any flattery 
you hear — strive against it ; I mean always get something to do to 
keep your thoughts busy, and remember every morning and night 
in your prayers to ask for a truly humble spirit. And, another 
thing, never look at yourself in the glass more than is really 
necessary." 

" Oh, Grannie, how did you know ? " exclaimed the child, with 
a quick tell-tale blush. 

" I did not know that you had done so," replied Lady De 
Walden ; " but it is the most natural thing for people to do when 
they hear themselves admired, and the most dangerous thing too, 
for it feeds vanity, and gets them into a bad selfish habit of always 
thinking about themselves. Never do it again, Cecile ; and when 
you are tempted to feel vain, remember one thing which ought to 
be the greatest safeguard of all, to prevent us thinking highly 
of ourselves. You know that it is .of infinitely greater import- 
ance how we appear in the eyes of God than in the eyes of 
men%; and God looks at the heart, not at the face ; and if He sees 
there thoughts full of pride and self-conceit, instead of humble 
thankfulness for the gifts He has blessed us with, He is grieved 
and angry, and we lose all beauty in His sight. Think how dread- 
ful that would be, and let the fear of it check you when you are 
inclined to be elated by words of flattery.. And, my dear, if you 
are ashamed for me to read your thoughts, as I can see you are, 
think how much more reason you have to be ashamed that they 
are open to the eye of God, who can see them so much more 
clearly than I can. I only judge from your actions, but God 
knows the hidden springs and motives of every action." 

" Oh, Grannie, I have been very hateful ! " murmured Cecile, 
slipping down on to her knees, and hiding her face in the old 
lady's dress. ' " I have been so silly and horrid all the afternoon, 
thinking about myself, and laughing at the Warrens because they 
weren't pretty — as if they could help that ! And then I nearly 
ran over a little girl in King's Walden, because I was looking at 
myself in the shop-windows, instead of minding where I went ; 
and I almost told a story to Laurence — I said I was looking at the 
things in the windows — to prevent him knowing what I was really 
looking at. Oh, I didn't think it was so wicked until just now ! " 

" My darling child," said Lady De Walden, anxiously, "you see 
how much harm it has done you already, letting your mind dwell 

'>n such vain and foolish thoughts. It has led you into a great 
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many serious faults besides the one of irreverence in Church, 
which I began speaking to you about But I am especially grieved 
to hear what you say about the Warrens. What put them into 
your mind ? Are they here now ?'* 

" Yes, we met them," answered Cecile. 

"And you criticised them, and began comparing them with 
yourself, and ended by despising them because they had not been 
blessed with so many gifts as you have ? Oh, Cecile, is that 
using your gifts rightly ? Don't you know that to laugh at people 
for anything that is wanting in them, whether sense, or beauty, or 
strength, is like a reproach to God for not giving them more ? 
And as we know it is often the case that those who are poorest in 
this world's blessings have the most humble and thankful hearts, 
and are therefore better in God's sight than others who have more 
gifts and abuse them, we should be careful not to despise any- 
one, lest in the end we ourselves be despised and cast away. 
Remember that God judges by the heart, and we must not judge 
by outward appearances, which are so completely out of our 
own power that we cannot reasonably be either praised or blamed 
for them. Do you understand me, dear ? " 

" Yes, Grannie," she replied slowly ; but added the next 
moment, with tears in her eyes, **but I am so wicked, I can't 
help thinking about what she said, and feeling glad at it. How 
can I make myself sorry ? " 

" I daresay that is impossible," said Lafiy De Walden, " and it 
is not necessary either ; for gifts are meant to give pleasure, and it 
would be ungrateful of us not to be thankful for them. But that 
is the only right feeling. When pride steps in, making us fancy 
ourselves better than others because we have had more given us, 
it shews that there is something very wrong within us, and that 
our great Enemy is trying to turn our blessings into evils. You 
must make it a matter of conscience, Cecile, to drive away all 
those tempting thoughts ; and surely this Holy Week is a time 
especially to lay down all vain conceit of ourselves, when we know 
that it was our sins caused that mournful Sacrifice upon which we 
are dwelling every day. To-moiTow is Good Friday. You know 
the other name for it ? " 

" The Day of Atonement," answered Cecile. 

" Yes, the day when all our sins were atoned for — yours and 
mine, as well as the sins of the whole world — so that every wrong 
thought, and word, and deed, that each one of us is guilty of now^ 
made the terrible burden of suffering heavier that our Saviour bore 
for us on that day. For He knew all things that were going to 
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happen to the end of time ; and even now, in His glory, we may 
feel sure He is grieved afresh by every single act of disobedience. 
Let that thought be uppermost in your mind all to-morrow as the 
Good Friday's lesson ; and God grant, my dear child, that it may 
be a lesson you will never forget." 

Cecile's eyes were very red by the time her grandmother had 
done speaking, and she shrank from obe3ring the summons to tea, 
for which she felt as if she had no appetite ; but Lady De Walden 
sent her down after she had bathed her face to take away the traces 
of tears, and Clement and Harriette were considerate enough not 
to make any remarks on her downcast silence. They must have 
noticed it, the contrast was so great after her high spirits in the 
afternoon ; but perhaps the Lenten discipline and their great 
sorrow together had made them more thoughtful, for they said 
nothing even about her not eating, and only talked to each other 
about Ralph's expected arrival 

After tea Cecile disappeared, but no one noticed it until 
Laurence came up to bring back a book she had lent him, and 
to explain how sorry he was that some ink had got spilt over it, 
when he found she was nowhere to be seen. Most of the 
others were in the hall, gathered round Lord De Walden, who 
was playing the organ, and for some minutes he stood too, listening 
to the grand music of the Stabat Mater ] but he had not. much 
time to spare, and soon went on to the drawing-room, where he 
expected to find Cecile. But Lady De Walden and Lady Radnor 
had seen nothing of her since tea-time ; neither had the governesses 
in the school-room : and the play-room was deserted. He ran up- 
stairs to the picture-gallery, where she was rather fond of sitting in 
one of the windows to watch the sunset, but her favourite comer 
was empty ; and, as a last resource, he tried the nursery. 

" Is Miss Cecile here, or in her bedroom ? " he asked of I^ettice, 
who was sitting alone, sewing. 

" No, sir : I don't know where she is. I have not seen her since 
she came up to dress for Chapel." 

That suggested an idea to I-Aurence. She might possibly be in 
the Chapel, where he knew she liked going to be alone sometimes ; 
and as Clement had told him that she seemed awfully " down in the 
mouth" at tea-time, there was nothing more likely than that she had 
gone there to try and find comfort in the sorrow, whatever it was, 
that was troubling her. He went at once to seek her there, but on 
first opening the Chapel door — until his eyes grew accustomed to 
the gloom inside — he could not distinguish anything except the 
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pillars, which stood out ghost-like in the surrounding dimness ; and 
the many pictured windows — 

" Where ancient saints, in light profound, 
Stand like stem witnesses around." 

The stained glass was glowing with that peculiarly deep, clear 
lustre only to be seen at that hour of the evening when the last 
gleam of light without, contrasted with the dusk within, brings out 
the forms and colours into startling vividness : and Laurence felt 
a solemn awe steal over him as he trod softly up the dusky nave, 
under the very eyes, as it seemed, of holy Apostles and Martyrs, 
and heard his footsteps echo through the silent Church. He came 
close to Cecile before he discovered her, crouched down upon the 
chancel step against the gate of the roodscreeil, and cr>'ing 
bitterly. It did not surprise him, for it was no unusual thing for 
any little chance reminder of Arthur to bring about a sudden burst 
of grief; and, supposing that to have been the case now, he knelt 
down to try and comfort her. 

" What is the matter, Ceci ? " he asked gently ; " don't cry so. 
You know this is the place where you always fancy Artie is with 
us, and he would not lie to see you crying for him. I am sure he 
would tell you not to wish him back again, for he is much happier 
where he is." 

" It is not that," she answered, with a sob ; " I was not thinking 
about Arthur." 

" Not about Arthur? then what is the matter?" said Laurence, 
surprised. " Are you ill ? or have you got into a scrape ? Do tell 
me, Queenie, won't you ? Perhaps I might be able to help you." 

" No, you can't ; no one can help me," replied the child, hope- 
lessly ; " it is only that I am so wicked, and no one can make me 
good ! " and then came another fit of sobbing, but quieter this 
time, and more easily checked. Laurence was fairly puzzled, but 
he did his best to soothe her into telling him the cause of her 
trouble, and at last it came out, with a burst of self-reproach. 

" Oh, Laurie, you know how horrid I have been all this after- 
noon — so conceited and selfish, and so very naughty ! You saw 
how much I was thinking about myself in King's Walden, and 
how vain I was at being prettier than the Warrens : and then after- 
wards I did nothing but look at myself in the glass. Oh ! wasn't 
it hateful of me ? " 

** Yes," replied the boy, honestly ; " it is very siDy to be proud 
of what is not our own doing, and more silly still to shew it ! But 
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it was all that Mrs. Marjoribanks's fault for putting such an idea 
into your head. You are very sorry now, I am sure." 

" Yes, I am very sorry," answered Cecile ; " but what is the use 
of being sorry if I feel just as bad as ever? I feel quite as proud 
and vain as I did before Grannie spoke to me, and I can't help it, 
though I know it was all true what she said, and hate myself for 
being so ungrateful. I know that I did not make myself, and that 
it would not have been my fault if I had been bom ugly instead of 
pretty ; but still I can't help feeling so proud that I am not Oh, 
Laurie, what can I do to get rid of such horrid feelings ? " 

Laurence was almost startled by the child's unusual vehemence, 
and scarcely knew how to answer. He knew that there was only 
one means by which the thoughts of the heart can be purified, but, 
boy-like, he shrank from putting his advice into words ; and it 
was only the darkness and solemnity of the place they were in 
that encouraged him to answer, after a pause — 

" I can't help you in that, Ceci ; you were right there — no one 
on earth can. But you know Who to look to for help, and you 
must ask Him. If you really ask^ you are sure to be heard and 
answered." 

Cecile looked up, cheered by the tone of confident faith in which 
the words were spoken. 

" You ask too," she said simply ; and for some moments, in 
perfect silence, the children knelt on ; whilst the twilight deepened 
round them and the colours faded from the windows. Then 
Laurence rose, and, taking her hand, led her away out of the 
Cliapel. 

*' It is very difficult not to be proud of one's gifts, isn't it ? " he 
said in his natural voice, as soon as they had got outside. " I 
remember once feeling just as bad as you do now, about my voice. 
I thought myself such an awful swell because I had to sing all the 
solos in Church on grand days, over the heads of the bigger boys ; 
and because people talked so much about my singing, I beUeve I 
thought I needn't practise at all, and gave myself no end of con- 
ceited airs j Do you remember it, Cecile ? " 

" I think I do, something about it. That was when you were 
kept out of the choir for a month, and had to sit down in the aisle 
with father. It used to be so funny to see you there." 

** It made me thoroughly ashamed of myself, I know," said 
Laurence, "for, of course, everyone knew it was a disgrace, and 
that made me feel so small, after flattering myself that I was so 
great ! \^Tiat a disagreeable little wretch I must have been ! No 

onder Tom Inglis hated me, when I was always making fun of 
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his weak high notes ; and I used to get so out of patience with 
any of the fellows who were slow in learning, just because I 
happened to have a quick ear myself. As if that was my own 
doing." 

Cecile's conscience pricked her for her own like fault, and she 
answered, hastily, *' Oh, but Laurie, you were not half so bad as I 
am ! at least, I mean you had more excuse for being proud, 
because you really did something to be proud of, and I don't do 
anything. Of course, having a good ear for music was not your 
own doing, but the singing itself was.'* 

" How do you make that out ? I could not sing unless the 
voice had been given me," the boy answered, " any more than 
Lord De Walden could give away so much money, and do such a 
lot of good, if he had not first had the money given him to do it 
with. No, Ceci, they are all gifts, and we must make a proper use 
of them, or it will be worse than not having any at all. But look 
here," he added, suddenly remembering the object of his visit, 
" what will you say to me for having taken such small care of 
your book ? " 

Cecile had found what she had gone into the Church to seek — 
renewed peace of mind, and strength to struggle against the 
temptation that had taken such violent hold upon her ;, and though, 
from that day forward, she was never again altogether free from the 
temptation, she strove against vanity as her besetting sin, and, by 
the grace of God, was enabled to prevent it ever gaining the 
mastery over her better nature. 
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" And again to the vaulted church I went, 
And I heard the same sweet prayers, 
And the same full organ-peals upsent. 

And the same soft soothing airs. 
And the last dear thing I was fond to love 

Was that holy service high. 
That lifted my soul to joys above, 
And pleasiures that do not die." 

Christian Ballads, 



T boys' voices rising and falling in the words 

the Agnus Dei; the early morning sun 

ling through the east window and falling in 

ibow light on the white robes of th« kneel- 

choristers ; the Altar vested in its purest 

I costliest festive covering; and a faint, 

;et fragrance in the air coming from the 

crowd of spring flowers with which the Chapel 

was decorated. So began Easter Day at Ashley. And in the 

small but very devout congregation every head was bowed, and 

every heart must have echoed the prayer that was floating 

upwards to the Mercy-seat — 

" Oh, Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us." 

It died away, and in the pause that followed, not a breath 
disturbed the perfect stillness, until once more, as if by magic, 
like one voice the pure trebles rose again — 

" Oh, Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
grant us Thy peace." 

Then the boys* heads, too, were bowed for a few moments, 
which were spent by the two elder ones in seeking grace to 
receive rightly that Holy Mystery which they only were 
privileged to share; and amongst the white-robed band who 
knelt first at the Altar, perhaps none were more fit to be there 
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than those two. ±e yggT'rsc wh«x wrti iZ dse zlsokssc* J3sc 

of hoiiiir^ft, xad a. ical dcsre to wxlk in tf^e «:et r".ir Jeaiec^ t.* 
eternal life. ScrcLy ticrc is ro SLght =wce barr:"^^ ce. ert*: 
than tliat of a ta jrmaii ly irEve-tearred. cir:aesc-ctr>ie\i Gcvi 
feaiing Ar^. zbise tbt sest ^nd hirraesc ivazs oe hi? ir« ro ^:^ 
Saviooi's scnrice. acd -iaerziiz x an hococr ^ w«l1 xs a .t^ to 
figbt nmiEiZ-T verier tic Bir.-er oC trie Cross : a s^t- TrStTCc.c, 
as rare as it is XjsszrirzL. tcr scr=Iy coe thtt cs:%es ""vy i: :^ 
presence of the Az^ek ct God.^ 

Dmii^ the tca dL r^c Cele^radon the orpa scctjiied sorly 
and sokninlT. c oiclu g the snic-cd rustic of iDOT^csKit thix is 
ape to disDact d:e mnad : and to Lacy Dc W^Ices the serrke 
was a most tnily iiapoy ot:«. Tae Easter fescnl alvavs w- 
minded her of the many I-D^ved ooes. who hid ^oce a^ne&dr to 
that happiness whxh she hztcbty hoped o::e day to shiie witi 
them: and of those who were still iett to brldrtcB ber bie. 
all the dearest were wirh her in the Chnrch this diy. except the 
two who were n<jC yet cor^nned. Radnor's arrnnl the day beiofe 
had been a most ceiightftii scrpriae : K:r. ±0::^ they had knov^ 
he was comiiig soon to bid them gx>d-bye besorc stardr^ oci bis 
second long Torage, they had not hoped to have hhn at Easter. 
and hb miezpected presence added an especial brkhtaess to the 
day- 
Ralph, too^ was there, going to receire bis €ist Coomunion — 
for he had only jost been cononned at £tic» — and. to jt:<:ke 
from hb ap p rai a n re, he was nmdi more fit £»- it than he wog^ 
have been a year ago. He looked so m!ich nKMre thocghrrnl and 
more homble^ as if he was thinking less of himself and mote ot" 
the solemn act in whidi he was engaged : altogether a Ur nicer 
boy than he used to look ; and he was so decidedly, althoixh 
the chai^ had come aboot so gradually that even those who 
lived with him had scarcely begim to realize it yet. 'Darufe^ the 
last few mondis everything had worked together for his good. 
First, the nanow escape ftom death, which had opened his eyes 
so fiilly to many of hB fimlts and follies that he coold ihever be 
blind to diem again* Then his tittle coosin^s death ; and bcsdy 
the pnqiaration lor Confirmation, which, like seed sown ott 
softened gtoond, p ro mis ed to bring forth fruit abandrntly. At 
last the pore inAaeace of ins home seemed fikdy to have some 
effect upon him ; and his mother, who had began to tremble at 
the thooi^ that her fooHsh indulgence had mined her boy s 
character, saw widi tfaankfrdness that a greater Pciver thin hen 
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was at work within him, and that his supercilious conceit was 
beginning to give place to a spirit of greater humility, courtesy, 
and forbearance. What wonder, then, that to her, too, this was 
a day of especially glad thanksgiving ? 

It might be the last time for years — perhaps for ever— that they 
should all kneel together at the same earthly Altar ; but they did 
not let that thought sadden them. They had had enough sorrow 
lately, and after the long Lenten Fast, the Easter Festival seemed 
too bright to be sullied by anything but sin ; it had brought a 
deep exulting joy with it that made, the earth look brighter, and 
their hearts feel lighter than they had done for many weeks past, 
and there was not one of them who did not feel it in a greater or 
less degree. It was certainly that that made the children's faces 
so happy when they met round the breakfast-table, which was gay 
with spring flowers as well as with the little groups of coloured 
Easter eggs — mauve and pink and blue and yellow — with which 
they delighted to keep up the old custom. But there were letters 
too, and amongst them one for Laurence, which wa§ evidently an 
unheard-of event, from the way in which it was pounced upon. 

" Oh, Laurie, one for you ! a foreign one ! " cried Cecile. "So 
your aunt has written at last. And there are some photographs 
in it, I am sure. Do make haste and open it for us to see what 
they are like ! " 

" Why, you have seen other likenesses of them," said Laurence. 
But he tore open the envelope eagerly enough, for he had not 
heard a word from Italy since he left, and was quite glad to get 
some tidings of them. His aunt and cousin were beginning to 
seem as much like a dream as all the recollections of that strange 
visit, until the sight of them looking out upon him so naturally 
from the paper brought back with a rush the reality of their 
existence and of his life with them. 

" They are capital likenesses — first rate ! " he exclaimed, whilst 
the children crowded up to look ; " especially this one : it is the 
very image of her ! " 

'*Who is it? 'Pia Maddalena Fontarini,'" read Harriette 
underneath. '* How very nice she looks ! almost pretty, doesn't 
she, Cecile, with those large eyes ? I wish my eyes were as large 
as that." 

Cecile agreed that she did look very nice ; but, instead of being 
moved to envy by anything she saw in it, the vanity that had so 
lately been awakened in her suggested a very dififerent thought 
*' Almost pretty " they called Pia, but her likeness had been con- 
sidered " lovely ;" and she could see that there was not nearly so 
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much beauty in the round childish face before her as in that other 
one she had studied so attentively in the glass a few days before. 
Her heart throbbed with gratified pride at the thought, but Con- 
science did not let her enjoy it long in peace. It was much too 
alert to let her doubt for an instant that she was doing very 
wrong in feeding her vanity on such dangerous thoughts ; and, 
suddenly dropping 'the photograph, she turned away her eyes and 
tried /to turn away her mind too, from it, feeling very much 
ashamed and frightened at finding herself fidling again into the 
.temptation so very soon after all her resolutions against it 

Meanwhile Laurence was reading the Contessa's letter, which 
was so odd and contradictory — like herself — that it often made 
him « smile. She began by saying that she had been very glad to 
hear of his safe arrival, in England, but had put off answering his 
letter until the photographs were done ; for, though she daresay 
he did not care about having them now that he had got back to 
his dear Ashley s, who were all in all to him ! still a promise 
was a promise, and she was not in the habit of breaking hers. 
He wondered if that meant that he had broken any of his, but he 
tcould not remember having done so. She next went on to give 
-an account — half boastful, half satirical — of the splendour of the 
•establishment kept up by the new Marchese d*Asti, which of 
-course led to a great many remarks on his (Laurence's) folly, in 
having let slip such a glorious position and fortune by his own 
sensele9S obstinacy. And the next sentence shewed that her 
regrets/ on that subject were not altogether disinterested. 

" It vis such a pity," she wrote. " If you had been the owner 
now, we could all have gone to Monte Remi after Easter and 
had a pleasant time of it together ; but as it is, I do not think I 
shall go, even if they ask me, for I never could get on with my 
brother's family. The Marchesa is such a worldly, disagreeable 
woman — so different from your dear mother, who was like my 
own sister to me ; and the boys ! you have no notion how rough 
and unmannerly they are. Poor little Pia is quite afraid of them, 
and they are actually so rude as to tell her she is * tiresome * and 
a 'little torment M" . 

" No wonder ! " thought Laurence, amused. Then came some 
news about different people and places he had seen, ending with— 

" But I really must bring this long letter to a close, and you 
need not expect to have another from me for a Jong time, for 
I do not forget that you are a heretic, and so cut off from any 
close intimacy with us. It is a sad pity, for Pia had taken such 
a wonderful fancy to you, Lorenzo, and I hear many regrets at 

X 
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your being gone. Padre Antonio would be very angiy at my 
writing even this once ; but he is not my Father-confessor — 
so I shall not tell him. He is still in Rome, as busy as ever, 
but never sets foot within the Palazzo Sforza now — very different 
from the Cardinal, your friend, who is a great favourite of 
the Marchesa's, and goes there as much as ever. I believe she 
considers no party complete without him — ^you know how charm- 
ing and brilliant he is in society ; but for my own part I do not 
approve of a man in his position countenancing so much gaiety, 
and cannot think how he can waste so much time over it He 
asked me about you one day, and spoke very compassionately 
of your mistaken zeal for error. Except for that, your name is 
quite forgotten ; my brother never mentions it ; and you will see 
from the address on this letter that we do not consider you any 
longer as one of the family." 

This made Laurence first notice that the envelope was directed 
to " Laurence Ashley " simply, without the name of Sforza, and 
he smiled at the harmlessness of his aunt's punishment : especially 
as she contradicted herself directly after by signing herself, with 
a great deal of impulsive warmth, his affectionate aunt. It 
made him feel glad, for he had been fond of her and Pia in a 
certain way, and they were the only ones of all his relations whom 
he still had any wish to claim. He looked up with a bright face 
when he heard himself called to the table. 

** Yes, Harry, I am coming. Do you want to know what she 
says ? You can read it if you like," he said, mischievously, hand- 
ing her the letter, which was all in Italian. " It would be good 
practice for her, wouldn't it, Miss Selwyn ? but I am afraid rather 
difficult, for she shortens so many of her words. I will translate 
it to you presently." And he sat down to breakfast in high 
spirits, quite ready to be amused at Cecile for being so long 
making up her mind which was the prettiest coloured eg'g to 
choose, and then not liking to spoil its beauty by breaking it ! 
If Radnor had not settled the difficulty by giving it a sly tap on 
the head whilst she was looking another way, the chances are it 
would not have been opened at all. 

At eleven o'clock came the Matins service, such a full, joyous 
burst of Easter gladness, it did the heart good to hear. The 
Chapel was crowded to excess, as it always was on high festivals : 
and to ever>'one present, but especially to those who only came 
at rare intervals from a distance, it was a real treat to hear once 
more tCe liquid Italian voice which had been missed at Christmas, 
although the singing was all but perfect without it And during 
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the Processional and Recessional hymns, not even those who sat 
nearest the aisle where the choristers passed could detect a single 
tone of harshness in any of the well-trainect voices. The grand 
old Easter Hymn, with its prolonged Hallelujah at the end of 
every line, soared up into the roof with a thrill of marvellous 
sweetness that seemed as if angels must have caught it there and 
echoed back the strain. At least Cecile thought so, and felt all 
the happier for imagining that her mother and little. brother were 
still so near them, joining in the same praises, although they were 
amongst those " things invisible " of which the Creed speaks. 

Everything was full and jubilant to-day; a great contrast to 
the sad penitential music that had marked the last few weeks as a 
season of mourning. This was rejoicing, hopeful, soothing : lift- 
ing sad hearts out of their earthly sorrows, and teaching them to 
look onward in faith to the "glory which shall be revealed." The 
organ pealed its full accompaniment to the solemn tones and 
responses ; and during the steady chant of the voices repeating 
the Athanasian Creed it sounded on in ever-varying harmony, 
rising into such a magnificent burst of triumph at the words, 
" He rose again the third day from the dead, and ascended into 
Heaven," that for an instant the voices were almost lost. But 
the crowning burst of praise was the anthem — the Angels* song, 
which a surely inspired writer has set to almost angelic music — 

" Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and glory, and blessing. Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever." 

Perhaps no one appreciated it all more thoroughly than the 
young deacon who was helping Mr. Wroth : who had himself been 
one of the Ashley choristers in days gone by, and who had never 
forgotten to love all that he had seen and learnt there. He was 
one of those who had stood round the Font when Laurence was 
baptized, and he could not have recognized the little child he 
had left, in the tall lad at the head of the choir now before him, 
if it had not been for the unmistakeable dark eyes and the 
peculiarly earnest look of gravity that had even then distinguished 
him. His voice had indeed turned out a rich and rare one, 
worthy of being heard in some vast Cathedral instead of only in 
this small private Chapel, which it could fill easily without any 
efifort. But perhaps it would last all the longer for having no 
strain put upon it, and the ex-boy was too fond of Ashley to 
think anything too good for it. It was there that he had first 
been taught those holy lessons of practical, self-denying goodness 
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which had led to his devoting himself to his present calling : 
and, even with his wider experience, he thought with Laurence 
that there was no ont else like the Ashleys in all the world : very 
few, at least, so thoroughly, truly good, so invariably courteous 
and considerate. They had shown him nothing but kindness 
whilst he was a boy there, and now received him with a cordial 
welcome and a warm interest in his future prospects that made 
him feel very grateful. 

We must not omit to mention one thing which had caused great 
pride and pleasure to the whole establishment, and that was the 
tardy arrival of a medal irom the Royal Humane Society for 
Laurence, whose act of heroism in risking his life in the very 
forlorn hope of saving another, certainly deserved the honour 
which is only awarded to true bravery. It was one more treasure 
to be added to his store ; but nothing could ever be so precious 
to him, or so full of silent teaching, as the roughly-hewn marble 
cross which had. beguiled and comforted the dreariest period of his 
life. It was finished now, with his initials, and the word " Rome," 
and the date of the month and year, carved upon the foiu: sides 
of the pedestal : though no word was needed to remind him of 
when and where it had been made. He had done it for Lady De 
Walden, to whom he wished to give it as the most valuable memento 
of his absence ; but she would only take it on trust, " as a loan 
during her life-time " she said, because, when he grew up to be a 
man, he ought to have it, to keep him ever in mind of the holy 
lessons it had helped to grave deep in his heart in boyhood. 
Meanwhile, she prized it highly, and gave it a place of honour in 
her morning-room, raised up on a bracket where all could see : 
so that Laurence did not lose sight of his treasure, for he was 
still enough one of the children for hardly a day to pass without 
his going to " Grannie " for something or other. 

Sunday was always a happy day to them, because they were 
so much with their fether and grandmother, and the few lessons 
they had to learn were made pleasant to them by the simple 
teaching that smoothed away difficulties, and brought out easily 
the chief points to be remembered. Alwa)rs on winter evenings 
or summer afternoons they met together for an hour, to say 
the Collect and talk over it, or any other special lesson that 
the services for the day suggested ; and thus, as year after year 
came round, their minds were gradually being opened more and 
more to the depth and fulness of the Church's doctrine. On Blaster 
Day began the summer rule of Evensong at seven o'clock instead 
of three ; so directly after luncheon they went to the tapestry 
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drawing-room and formed a large group in the oriel window, all 
of them together \ and though Radnor and his sister had books, 
they listened more than they read, and profited quite as much by 
the teaching as those for whom it was more durectly intended. 

All the children repeated the Collect perfectly, from Cecile up to 
Ralph \ and then Lord De Walden questioned them upon it and 
tried to find out how much they really understood of the blessed- 
ness of the feast in which they were rejoicing. 

" Can you tell me, Ralph," he asked, addressing him because 
he hoped his own children were quite sure of the answer, " why 
the Day of our Lord's Resurrection is considered the very greatest 
of all the Church's festivals ? " 

" I suppose," answered Ralph, with a hesitation very different 
from his former self-satisfied confidence, "because it makes us 
sure that Death is conquered, and that after we are dead we shall 
rise again." 

" Yes, that is the chief reason, because it gives us a hope in 
the future, without which life would be very blank and worthless : 
and it also* commemorates a joy in the past, for, as one of our old 
Divines has said, " the day of the Resurrection of Her dearest 
Lord was the first day of jt>y the Church ever had," and so we 
remember it with gladness, just a» we do any especially happy 
day in our own lives. But besides the past and the fiTture, is there 
not a very important duty in the present that Easter reminds us 
of? What is the great lesson it teaches ? " 

" That there is a Life to come," answered Harriette, reverently. 

" Yesi Han^', and that we should always be living in readiness 
for it, for none- of us khow how soon we may be called to enter 
into it. We hiave been taught," and Lord De Walden-s voice 
faltered slightly as he spoke, for it was only a few weeks since 
little Aithur'sdeath, " that none are too young to be called Home, 
and that ought to make us doubly earnest in setting about our 
worto of preparation at once. Now, I want you to find out how 
Easter can help us in this ? " 

" You know it sets an example before us," explained Lady De 
Walden, " for our Blessed Lord is to be followed in His death as 
well as- in His life. He died a cruel death upon the Cross for our 
sins, and rose again for our justification. How can we imitate 
Him in this, even whilst we are alive? " 

" By crucifying our sins— dying to them," said Laurence. 

" And rising again to walk in newness of life,*' added Clement, 
quoting the words of Mr. Wroth's text, which had given the key- 
note to all the Easter praises. 
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" Quite right, boys. That is the great Easter lesson," replied 
Lord De Walden, " which teaches us how we ought to live con- 
stantly on our guard all the year round. You know, when we 
were admitted into the King's army, it was on the condition that 
we should fight, and we are told that * Baptism doth represent 
unto us our profession.' Find the place, Cecile, if you know 
where it is, and read to us what that profession is." 

Cecile found it at once, and read : " Which is, to follow the 
example of our Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto Him. 
That as He died and rose again for us, so should we, who are 
baptized, die from sin and rise again unto righteousness: con- 
tinually mortif3ring all our evil and corrupt affectionSi and daily 
proceeding in all virtue and godliness of living." 

" You see it is not an easy one," continued Lord De Walden. 
" ' Mortifying ' means subduing in the strongest sense of the word, 
and it requires a great deal of courage and perseverance to live 
up to such a profession as that. But it is what we are all bound 
to try to do, if we wish to have any share in the hope of a 
* joyful ' resurrection. Whatever may be our calling in the world 
— whether we are soldiers, or sailors, or statesmen, or even only 
schoolboys — ^we must always bear in mind that our chief * pro- 
fession ' is that of Christians, and that all other duties are only 
secondary to the one great one for which we are left in the world 
— that of working" out our own salvation with fear and trembling. 
What do you understand by the expression, ' walking in newness 
of life'?" 

He looked at his nephew, but Ralph did not speak, and it was 
Laurence who answered, leaning forward as he had been all the 
time with his chin resting on his hands and his large eyes fixed 
thoughtfuljy on Lord De Walden's face. 

" Newness of life ? it means giving up all our old bad habits, 
and beginning a lot of new good ones. Getting rid of our evil 
tempers, and trying to do everything that it is our duty to do, 
whether we' like it or not." 

" Very Well explained. That is exactly what it means," said 
Lord De Wilden, well pleased at the boy's practical way of under- 
standing what he Was 'taught "And now that Easter has come 
round once more with its solemn warning to rise from sin and 
walk in newness of life, I hope we shall all take the lesson to 
heart and make it a fresh starting-point in our lives. We all have 
bad habits to cure and sins to conquer, especially our besetting 
sin, which is at the root of all the others ; and what that is, each 
one of us knows for himself better than anyone else can. At 
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least we ought to, if we have made anything like a proper use of 
the season of Lent" 

. Cecile thought of her vanity, Laurence of his temper, Ralph of 
his arrogant pride, which he was beginning to see now in all its 
hatefulness \ and Clement was reminded of the slothful indolence 
of his spirit, and Harriette of her too ready tongue, so quick to 
blame and ridicule or criticise others ; whilst Radnor gave up all 
pretence of reading, and gazed out of the window, wondering 
what his besetting sin was. His conscience pricked him for 
having so carelessly neglected the great duty of self-examination, 
which he knew was the chief object for which those weeks before 
£aster had been set apart by the Church. 

" That is the use we are intended to make, of all Festivals," 
said Lady De Walden ; " year after year as they come round to 
examine ourselves whether we have made any progress in the 
virtue that is especially set before us in them. And Easter, you 
know, reminds us of aU at once, because 'newness of life' includes 
every virtue and good habit I trust another Easter Day may find 
us all, my dear children, more prepared for the great Resurrection 
Day to which it carries qur thoughts forward ; and though we may 
not be all together in body then, I hope we shall be in spirit. 
The Holy Communion will imite us; and the oftener we have 
been in the habit of receiving It, the greater will be the strength 
and comfort It will bring to us." 

"But if one has not the chance often, Grannie ?" asked Radnor. 

•* Then, my dear, the grace will be given in some other way if 
we really desire it But if we have the opportunity and neglect 
it, the loss will be our own, because the fault will be our own. 
We cannot neglect the gifts of God with impunity." 

" Here is the * Christian Year,' father," said Harriette, whose eyes 
had begun to wander longingly to the blue sky and sunny lawns, 
handing the book to him open at the piece for the day, which he 
always read to them on Sundays; and after a little while they 
separated, the young ones running into the garden, whilst Radnor 
lingered and his sister waited for him. 

" I wish I was not going away so soon. It does one good to 
be with you, Grannie," he said, stooping to kiss the old lady in 
the caressing way she was accustomed to from all her grand- 
children ; " it seems as if it might be possible to remember one's 
* profession ' here, where there is Church to go to every day, and 
you to keep one up to the mark. But on board, amongst a lot of 
rough men and rough duties, it is really almost impossible. One 
forgets one has any other profession than that of a sailor." 
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" It is more difficult, I daresay," she replied ; " but I cant 
allo^ that it is impossible, or how do we come to have so many 
notably good men amongst our distinguished naval heroes? I 
always think a sailor's life must be full of reminders of the 
Christian profession, because it is so typical of it To begin 
Avith, you know, a ship is often used as a symbol of the Church — 
in Baptism we are received into the *ark of Christ's Church,' as a 
place of safety from the ' waves of this troublesome world.' And 
though there may be men of all sorts in it,, bad as well as good, 
still we are not to allow ourselves to be led away from duty, but 
each one to try and do his part faithfully and serve his Captain 
bravely to the end. We ought to be very capefiil, too, for the 
sake of the example we set — not to lead others into carelessness 
and idle mischief, which so often end in sin." 

" Ah, Grannie, that is a homethrust ! and I know I deserve it," 
said Radnor, ruefully. " I never knew such an unlucky fellow as 
I am for getting into mischief and drawing others in with me. 
I'm sure I didn't mean them any harm, but there was hardly a 
youngster on the Ads whom I dichi't get into scrapes at one time 
or another." 

"Then it is high time you began to be steadier," replied Lady 
De Walden, with a half smile ; " now that you are nineteen you 
must learn to behave more l^e a man, and what is more, dear 
Radnor, like a good Christian man. I think it would make it 
easier for you to remember your profession if you could bear in 
mind the allegorical meaning of all the different parts of your 
duty. You know on board, as in the Church, you have a Captain 
whose least command must be impHcitly obeyed ; you have a 
compass to steer by and a chart to guide you — though that will 
be of no use unless it is constantly and carefully studied— -and 
that answers to the Bible, our guide. You have an anchor to 
hold fast by,, and a helm — like conscience — ^to keep you straight. 
And the night-watches you have to keep are like the fasts and 
vigils of the Church, times specially set apart for keeping guard 
lest we 'fall into sin or run into any kind of danger.' And 
besides all these types, you. are not left without the real form of 
the Church amongst you. You have a chaplain to perform all 
the offices of religion, and especially to^ make you a partaker of 
that Holy Feast we received this morning, wluch you may feel 
sure will always bring you close to us in spirit, just as it unites 
the visible Church on earth with the invisible Church in Heaven 
— the Communion of Saints." 

"Thank you, Grannie," replied Radnor, with an unusually 
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thoughtful look in his merry blue eyes ; " I will try to remember 
all that, and I am sure it ought to help me." Then, turning to 
Lady Radnor, he added suddenly, " Mother, I really promise to 
write to you more regularly whilst I am away this time. It was 
only carelessness that made me not do it before, but I begin to 
think that carelessness is the root of all evil with me, and that 
will be one step towards curing myself of it A very small thing 
to begin with." 

" It is trifles that make up the sum of human b'fe, you know," 
said his uncle, encouragingly. " If you always try to do right in 
little things, you are not likely to go for wrong in great ones. 
But now I want to know if you and Susie will walk with me to 
the keeper's lodge at Finings? I hear that Frost's illness has 
taken a sudden change for the worse, and I want to see him, to 
set his mind at rest about his wife and children, poor fellow." 

Later in the day, after the children's early tea, they had walked 
to the mere, and were playing with the dogs \ making Rex swim 
in after bits of stick, which Crumb, who was afraid of the water 
himself, tried to wrest from him as soon as he approached the 
bank, and then rushed away with them in his teeth as proudly as 
if the glory of the prize had been all his OT^-n. It made Radnor 
moralize — a most unusual tiling for him. It was just like the 
world, he said : great, noble-hearted men did deeds of daring, and 
then little conceited hypocrites stepped in and took all the honour 
to themselves, as barefacedly as Crumb over his ill-gotten prize. 
It was great fim to watch them, but the time was drawing on for 
Evensong, and, after lingering a few moments to admire the rosy 
sunset and the fresh pale green beauty of the trees in the park, 
they turned back towards the house. 

" Those showers on Friday brought on spring with a stride," 
remarked Radnor. "It would soon have been time to begin 
thinking about May-day if you had been going to have one this 
year. What a pity I was not at home last time ! I should like 
to have seen it ; it was an extra grand afiair, wasn't it ? " 

" The best we ever had. * There was never such a May-day, 
and never such a Queen,'" sang Laurence, forgetting for the 
moment that it was Sunday. "I am glad we are not going to 
have another. It would have been slow after that one.*' 

"But they are great fun," said Harriette, rather regretfully. 
"Not that I should care to have one this year, of course: we 
couldn't, so soon after " 

She stopped short, and Radnor put in quickly — 

" But you are going to have a concert instead, and that will be 
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all the better for me, for I shall come in for it I couldn't have 
stayed for May-day." 

" The concert is not instead/* replied Harry ; •* we always have 
one on Easter Monday for some charity. To-morrow it is for the 
Infirmary at King's Walden." 

"And shall I bp wanted to sing?" he inquired. 

" You !" retorted Clement, politely, " your voice is too gruflf." 

"And your songs are not exactly the style," laughed his 
sister. " * Ben Bowling ' doesn't come under the head of classical 
music, and that is what it will be chiefly. The first half wiU be 
Beethoven's Mass in C." 

"Do you suppose the rustics appreciate it?" asked Lord 
Radnor. 

"Rustics!" repeated Harriette; "it is not. meant for them. 
All the people in the county and from the towns about come, 
and pay ten shillings for their tickets. We always have the 
School Hall crammed, and seats put in the porch and within 
the schoolroom door as well We do sometimes give concerts 
for the ' rustics,' as you cdl them, down in the village, but those 
are free." 

" And we have others often up at the Priors in winter," put in 

Cecile ; " at least, they are as good as concerts. After dinner- 

• parties the choir come and sing in the hall, and the people like 

it so much. I know I do, for Grannie always lets us sit up to 

hear them." 

"The choir appears to be worked pretty hard," remarked 
Radnor, " but I suppose to such swells in the art of warbling it 
is not much trouble learning new things. Hallo ! here we are at 
the Menagerie. When I come back from Hong Kong, Cecile, 
111 bring you a Chinese Mandarin to add to it, shall I ? " 

" Grow a pig-tail and you'd look the character yourself, to per- 
fection," said Ralph, dodging aside to escape the missile that was 
thrown at him in return for his brotherly compliment 

" I hope the next time you come back it will be for good," 
said Lady Susan. " I think when you are of age you ought to 
settle down at home, to take care of your estates and of us." 

"Well, there's no knowing what I may do then, when I am 
past the age for being sent to tutors and governors. You won't 
catch me leaving the navy before," laughed Radnor, " it's such 
an awfully jolly life ! You land-crabs don't know the delightful 
sensation of swinging in a hammock, or holding on to the rigging 
>vith the winds and waves roaring like fun on every side of you ! 
And as to taking care of you^ Ralph will soon be old enough to 
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do that. As he is only going into the Guards, he is sure to be 
always at hand. Are you two other fellows going to keep him 
company?" 

" If I go into the army, I would rather be in a marching regi- 
ment/* said Laurence. 

" if you go into the army ? Why, I thought that was decided 
long ago. I thought nothing else would satisfy you but to be 
a soldier ? '' 

" I used to think so. I don't know about it now," he answered, 
in a tone of reserve. 

But Cecile, who had evidently been let into his confidencei 
added, meaningly — 

* He can be a soldier without going into the army, Radnor." 

" Why, how ? What do you mean ? As a volunteer rifleman ? " 

'* No, of course not Quite a different sort of soldier — ^like 
Mr. Wroth." 

" Like Mr. Wroth ! " They all looked up surprised ; but Susie, 
who was the first to understand her meaning, put it into words. 

" A soldier of the Church, you mean, Ceci ? by taking Holy 
Orders and joining the ranks of those who spend their lives in 
fighting against sin and ignorance. It would be a noble, useful 
life ; but have you ever really thought of that, Laurence? " 

"Sometimes," he answered. "Men are more wanted there 
than in the Queen's army ; and if a fellow is fit to be of any use, 
I suppose it is the proper place for him." 

There was no bright eagerness in his tone, such as they had 
been accustomed to hear from him when any project was men- 
tioned upon which he had set his heart, and they all noticed it. 
It was so different from the enthusiasm widi which he had always 
looked forward to being a soldier, and Ralph glanced at him 
curiously when Harriette asked — 

" But should you like it, Laurie? You used to be so wild to go 
into the army. Do you think now you would like to be a clergy- 
man better ? " * 

"There is lots of time to think about it 'yet," he answered 
evasively ; " it would be a more active profession, for in these 
times of peace soldiers have* nothing in the world to do ; and 
there is always work to be done in the Church." 

" But not the kind of work you would like, siurely ? Fancy 
having to be always teaching in a school, or visiting poky cottages, 
or tramping about after some parish business, like Mr. Warren 
does. I can' t fancy you remembering all the babies and old 
women in the place, and taking an interest in all their aches and 
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ailings, as you would have to do, you know, if you wished to win 
their hearts, I am sure you would wish them all at Jericho in a 
week ! " 

*' That part of it would be a nuisance," confessed Laurence ; 
." but I suppose all lives have their disagreeables, and whether 
there are more or less won't matter much in the long run. We 
are put in the world to do our duty, not to choose the easiest life, 
or what we should like best" 

It was evident that a struggle was going on in the bo/s mind, 
which these few chance words had recalled to him, for he walked 
on in silence, with his head bent, and a fixed, downcast look on 
his face, which up till that moment had looked so bright all day. 
Lately a thought had come into his mind that he, whose life and 
liberty had been so wonderfully preserved, ought to spend it more 
entirely in God's service than he could do as a mere earthly 
soldier ; especially when he had gifts within him that seemed to 
qualify him for tiie higher work. He had health and strength 
which would enable him to work hard in his Master's vineyard ; he 
had a clear knowledge of the great truths and blessings of religion, 
which, through God's mercy, had been set before him all his life ; 
and he felt 3iat he had the gift of language, by which he could 
impart that knowledge to others : and could all these have been 
given him to be used for na one else's good but his own ? He 
knew that from them to whom much has-been given much will be 
required; and if, when recruits were so sadly wanted in the 
Church's army, those who had been brought up as he had been, 
held back firom offering themselves for the work, where else could 
they look to have the ranks filled up ? 

And yet it would be such a dreadful self-denial ! He had such 
a longing for the stir and glitter of a soldier's life — the strict disci- 
pline and prompt obedience. To have to conciliate instead of 
commanding would not suit His temper half so well; and he 
shrank from making the decision that would turn his future into a 
dark reality, instead of the bright dream he had always cherished. 

Cecile was quite disappointed to see him so dull and down- 
hearted about it. When he had spoken to her of his new idea^ a 
few days before, he had worked himself up quite into a warmth of 
zeal at the thought of all the good that might be done, and the 
incessant labour that would make so doubly welcome the Rest 
that was sure to come at the end. But that could not be kept 
up always, and now it was only the duty without the zeal that 
was uppermost in his mind. He strayed away from the others 
presently, and Cecile followed him to ask, in a disappointed tone. 
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" Don't you like the idea of being a Priest, Laurie ? I thought 
you did so much, the other day ? " 

" I like it sometimes," he answered, " when I think of the 
Church services, and the general idea and object of the work. 
But I can't say I like all that, that Hany was talking about You 
know, as a general rule, Ceci, I dislike my fellow-creatures, and 
have no patience with their faults — although I have so many my- 
self ! And then all the dut and wretchedness of the places one 
would have to go into will be so disgusting ; for I intend to go 
into a great crowded town parish, like the one Mr. Wroth worked 
in so long in London. But I have no doubt it will be good for 
me — like bitter medicine," he could not help adding. 

" But if you dislike it so much," said Cecile, naturally, " you 
need not be ordained at all. No one will force you." 

" That is just the reason why I shall have to force m3rself, if I 
feel it to be my duty. And now that it has once entered my head 
I am sure it wUl always seem so," replied Laurence. " I could not 
shirk a duty because it was not the very one I should have liked 
best, after joining in that prayer every Sunday morning, where we 
say, * And here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacri- 
fice.' There would be no sacrifice if we only followed our 
inclinations." 

They walked on silently for some distance, and then he added, 
in a more hopeful tone, as if to take off the grudging sound of 
his promised service, " But, after all, Cecile, the duty will still be 
fighting — with other weapons and under a different banner, but 
still under the same great Captain : and if we gain the victory in 
the end, we ought not to care what part of the battle-field we have 
to fight in. I know that what I am thinking of is a high post of 
honour. The only doubt is whether I shall be worthy of it" 

"You can try to make yourself more worthy," said Cecile, 
looking up, with a light in her dreamy eyes that Laurence's earnest 
words often awoke ; " there is a long time yet before you will be 
old enough." 

"Yes, eight years — a long time," he repeated. " I ought to be 
better by then. Or even if things turn out differently," for as they 
entered the Burial-ground and his eyes fell on little Arthur's grave, 
he remembered Lord De Walden's warning, ** It will still be the 
best possible use of time to try to become better every day. Then 
we shall be ready for whatever may happen — Life or Death." 

They stood looking down at the two mounds and two crosses of 
different sizes that were side by side, both decked with emblems 
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of fresh spring flowers, until the bell for Evensong struck out above 
their heads ; and then, after turning to give a last admiring look 
at the pink streaks of light in the western sky, they went into the 
Chapel with the first of the entering congregation. 

Once more we will follow them there, into the holy place which 
had been so mixed up with their daily Ufe, and was so full of 
dear associations. One year has passed since we first saw them in 
it : a year full of changes, for it had brought them pleasures and 
trials, temptations and victories, joys and sorrows — more of 
the latter than they had ever known in one year before. But 
the teaching of Christ and His Church had shewn them how 
blessings can be drawn even from the dark events of life ; and 
now that another Easter-tide had come round, it found them still 
able to feel its own peculiar happiness — ^that joy which the world 
can neither give nor take away. 

Everything in the service spoke of it. Once more the heart- 
thrilling voice of the Italian chorister rang out the sweet words of 
hope, " I know that my Redeemer liveth ! ** Once more the full 
choir chimed in at the end with the grand burst of the " Halle- 
lujah Chorus : " and then came the hush of prayer. And there, 
on tlieir knees, we will leave them : learning to become daily more 
like the " meek and lowly Jesus," Who was set before them as their 
Great Example, and more fit for the white robes of the choir in 
Heaven, where they rest not from singing praises day and night 

" God's Angels keep the eternal round 

Of praise on high, and never tire ; 

His ikmbs are in His Temple found 

Early, with all their heart's desire. 

They boast not to be free, 

They grudge not to their Lord meek ear and bended knee/' 

Easter Monday t 1870. ^ 
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PICTURES OF THE HEAA^ENS. With 31 Di^ams. Fcap. Svo. 

Cloth, 3r. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. iSmo. Cloth, is. 

LITTLE PEOPLE. iSmo. Cloth, is. 

MADAME FONTENO Y. By Author of " Denise. " Post Svo. Cloth, 2x. 

"LONG, LONG AGO." By Mary Lisle. Post Svo. Cloth, 2s. 

MY THREE AUNTS. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

"STRAIGHTFORWARD.^ Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 2x. 

SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS. iSmo. Cloth, 2x. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH ; for Children. By the Rev. Dr. Neale. 

x8mo. Cloth, 7S. 6d. 
JOINED TO AN IDOL. By the Author of "Winnie's Difficulties." 

. Crown Svo. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Cloth extra. 3* . 6d. 
SERIES OF TALES FOR YOUNG SERVANTS. Four Vols. iSmo. 

Cloth, xs. 6d. each. 
SONGS AND HYMNS FOR THE NURSERY, With Music Cheap 

Edition. 4to. Cloth, xs. 6d. 
THE MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG. . Volume for 1S73. i8mo. 

Half bound, is. 6d, 
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